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Chapter  I. 

"  ■ 

ELIZABETH. 

helTth  of  November,  1558,  the  day  that  Mary  expired, 
M||^  Elizabeth    ascended   the   throne.     She  was  pro- 
Mf|(  without  opposition,   in  Westminster-hall,  and  thea 
iiii]>Ie-bar,   in   presence   of  the  mayor^   aldermen^  and 
flilpaiiies  of  the  city.     To  a  deputation  of  the  council 
,|pted  upon  the  new  queen  at  Hatfield,  she  replied  in  a 
lldiscourse,  in  which  she  professed  much  humility,  and 
it  was  her  duty  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
Ab  aid  of  wise  and  faithful  advisers.     In  this  conduct 
betli  suffered  herself  to  be   directed  by  William  Cecil, 
riy  secretary  to  Edward  VI.     He  had  endeavoured  to 
k  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  late  queen  by  a  pretended 
ion  to  the  Catholic  creed;    but  her  suspicion  of  his 
(ity  caused  her  to  treat  him  with  reserve,  and  he  had  for 
time  been  the  confidant  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  glad  to 
rt  his  services.      She  now  appointed  him  her  secretary ; 
baying  retained  in  her  council  such  of  the  late  members 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  talents  or  their  influ- 
she  added  to  them  eight  others  who  were  known  to  be 
protestants.     Besides  these  Elizabeth  formed  a  secret 
eSl,   consisting  of  Cecil  and  his  particular  friends,  who 
red  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  and  had  the  entire  con* 
jf  the  government.      Notice  Was  immediately  issued  to 
breign  courts  of  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of 
ibeth,    **by   hereditary  right   and   the   coivsetvV.  o^  VJtv^ 
•n."    The  further  instructions  to  the   differeivl  a«^^'&^^- 


ELIZABETH.  [i.D, 

s  were  suited  to  the  polity  of  the  courts  in  which  they  pre- 
2d:  the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  Philip  of  Spain  were 
ured  of  Elizabeth's  intention  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
ween  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  English  crown.  To  the 
g  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Holstein*  and  the  Loithenin 
ices  of  Germany,  a  confidential  communication  was  made 
her  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  of  her  wish 
cement  an  union  among  all  its  professors ;  and  Carne, 
resident  ambassador  at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  ac- 
lint  the  pontiff  she  had  succeeded  to  her  sister,  and  had 
ermined  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  consciences  of  her 
jects,  whatever  might  be  their  religious  creed.  But  the  ear 
Paul  had  been  arrested  by  the  previous  insinuations  of  tha 
nch  ambassador^  who  made  it  appear  that  to  permit  tba 
cession  of  Elizabeth  would  be  to  disannul  the  decisions  af 
ment  VII»  and  Paul  III. ;  and  the  pontiff  replied,  thai 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  hereditary  riglit  of  one  who 
i  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  that  the  queen  of  ScQta 
med,  as  the  nearest  legitimate  descendant  of  Henry  VIL  » 

added,  if  Elizabeth  would  submit  the  controversy  to  hia 
itration,  she  should  receive  every  indulgence  that  justica 
lid  allow. 

)ls  Elizabeth,  on  Catholic  principles,  had  no  *'  hereditary 
bt  to  the  crown,''  the  new  ministers  urged  their  mistress  to 
.  down  a  religion  which  pronounced  her  a  bastard,  and 
»port  the  reformed  doctrines  which,  would  give  stability  to 

throne. 

\.fler  some  hesitation  the  queen  adopted  the  advice  of  tha 
:er  ;  but  as  great  caution  was  necessary,  the  measure  was 
*sned  gradually,  and  in  a  secret  manner;  and  Elizabeth 
balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  party,  that  the  matter 
s  divulged  by  degrees,  until  every  doubt  was  removed  h| 
roclamation  forbidding  the  clergy  to  preach  without  a  ape- 
i  license,  and  ordering  the  established  worship  to  be  observed 
ntil  consultation  might  be  had  in  Parhament"  The  pre* 
IS  assembled,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  against  their 
isciences  to  assist  at  her  coronation,  a  right  which  was  thea 
isidered  as  necessary,  previous  to  the  sovereign  m^etio^  the 
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Pw^liameiit.  At  length  the  bishop  of  Cariisle  separated  from 
his  colleagues,  to  perform  the  office  of  crowaing  the  queen , 
sbe  being  obliged  to  take  the  usual  oath,  and  to  conform  to 
all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  pontifical  The  absence  of  the 
prelates  cast  a  gloom  over  the  ceremony :  the  Spanish  am* 
bassador  likewise  refused  to  be  present. 

All  things  having  been  arranged,  the  new  Parliament  was 
emnmoned  and  opened,  in  the  presenee  of  the  queen,  by  her 
jMW  chancdlor,  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.    Previous  to   entering 
mpon  any  business,  an  address  was  offered  finom  the  Com* 
nioiiB^  praying  the  queen,   "  that  she  would  vouchsafe  to 
accept  some   match  capable  of  supplying  heirs   to  her  ma- 
|est/s  royal  viftnes  and  dominions."     This  was  a  point  on 
wi&ich  the  queen  disliked  any  interference ;  and  she  replied; 
tittt  at  present  she  preferred  a  single  hfe.     What  might  here- 
after lumpen  she  could  not  foresee :  if  she  took  a  husband,  her 
cdiject  would  be  the  wel&re  of  her  people ;  if  she  did  not, 
God  would  provide  a  successor.     It  was  not  for  them  **  to 
ifaaw  her  love  to  thdr  liking,  or  to  frame  her  will  to  theii^ 
fiuitasy.     Theirs  it  was  to  beg,  not  to  prescribe ;  to  obey,  not 
%9  bind.     S^  would  therefore  take  thehr  coming  in   good 
part,  and  dismiss  them  with  her  thanks,  not  for  their  petitioir,. 
but  for  their  intention.**    The  main  object  of  this  parliament 
Was'  the  alteration  of  religion,  which  met  with  a  vigorous  but 
lhii€es»  opposition  fhnn  the  dergy.   The  book  of  common 
fwf&  had  ondergone  numerous  additions  and  emendations 
m  a  secret  committee  of  divines,  selected  by  the  new  minis- 
lersy  in  which  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three;  it  wa» 
Iherefore  ordered  to  be  alone  used  in  all  churdies,  under  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture,  deprivation,  and  death:    the  sove* 
le^^  waa  declared  to  be  supreme  governor  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical and  spiritual  things  or  causes,  as  well  as  temporal ;  and 
lor  possess  all  spiritoal  jurisdiction  and  authority  within  the 
realm. 

Some  m«nths  passed  in  regulating  the  ministry  of  the 
eftordi.     Tile  bishop*  of  Winchester  atd  Lincoln  were  com-' 
mitted  to  the  Tower;   and  the  others  (with  the  eiL^cic^^ 
£itehi»  of  JUafldsil^  who  refaaed  the  new  oafti  o(  wx|m 
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»'«re  cxpelied  fram  ibe  rc*v&l  prKcnee.  with  ezpressioitf 
<if  coinempi  and  rraenuziein. 

bcdiiuid,  ]>nor  to  the  SkcresaoB  of  tTaalnk,  was,  by  tiH 
ftfiHfjtinuitj  «f  its  clerrr.  es^iecialy  prrpared  for  the  receptioi 
cfu^  Aev  gospfrL  Tbe  pmcpis  of  Jobs  Kdox,  with  whidj 
h^  hvyylA:d  the  nev  misaonaiies.  asimsied  the  zeal  of  f)^ 
i!!dkirfiui«tii«  who,  ijaflamed  bv  the  lessons  of  their  teacher 
iJxMJbMidf  whererer  they  gained  power,  the  worship  estt 
Uiidtted  by  lav ;  expelled  the  cier«:y.  dissolved  the  monasteries 
itfiid  ^ve  the  ortajDaeots  of  the  chuFcbes  aimI  sometimes  thl 
chur';hei  themselves,  to  the  flames.  The  queen  mother,  U 
nht^n  the  earl  of  Arran  had  transmitted  the  regency  0 
8coijai«d,  dared  not  attempt  a  violent  opposition,  lest  i 
niiOuUi  fmninie  the  expected  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  witt 
ibf;  dauphio  of  France ;  and  the  reformers,  to  guard  them* 
i^lvea  from  tlje  advantages  likely  to  ensue  by  this  union  ol 
JAnry  with  a  Catholic  prince,  entered  into  a  religious  cove 
UUUU  Hie  subscribers,  with  the  earls  of  Ai^le,  MortoDi 
mid  Oleiieaim  at  their  head,  assumed  the  title  of  '*  the  con* 
l^rej^ation  of  the  Lord  ;**  bound  themselves  to  strive  to  tlH 
deiith  in  the  cause  of  their  Master,  at  the  hazard  of  theii 
liven,  lo  forsake  the  congregation  of  Satan  (the  establish^ 
church),  and  to  declare  themselves  opposed  to  its  abomina- 
tiofiH  uud  its  idolatry.  This  schism  lighted  the  torch  of  dvi! 
war  ill  Scotland ;  but  the  alternations  of  success  to  eacl 
party  Hhewed  there  existed  as  much  worldly  policy  as  religion! 
fniinticiNtn  hi  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  While  Knox,  whi 
hud  returned  from  Geneva,  animated  the  zealots  with  promisei 
of  Hiiperimtnral  aid,  Cecil  supported  the  hopes  of  the  mos 
wury,  with  the  prospect  of  an  aid  from  the  English  queen 
In  the  latter  he  wuh  disappointed,  as  she  hated  the  principle 
^f  Knox  and  the  fiumticism  of  his  disciples. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  a  prince  of  courage,  liberality,  am 
rleiuency.  but  who  allowed  himself  to  be  too  easily  swaya 
by  bin  inliUMters,  had  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  hi 
eye,  indicted  by  the  point  of  a  lance  at  a  tournament ;  am 

li  Kucceeded  by  Francis  II.      Cecil  chose  this  time   t< 

flMc/o  hi»  royal  niistresa  thai  she  held  a  better  daim  t< 
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the  superiority  of  Scotland,  than  Mary  had  to  the  possession 
of  the  Scottish  crown ;  and  that,  in  the  present  case,  self* 
preservation  concurred  with  duty,  since  Francis  looked  upon 
her  to  be  illegitimate,  and  esteemed  his  own  wife  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  English  throne.  Were  the  French  monurch, 
he  continued,  to  retain  a  footing  in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  could 
never  enjoy  security  ;  were  he  expelled  by  her  aid,  she  would 
attach  the  Scots  to  her  interest,  and  might  despise  the  efforts 
of  her  enemies.  Thus  Cecil  extorted  from  the  queen  a 
reluctant  and  qualified  assent;  and  thus  was  Elizabeth 
drawn,  step  by  step,  to  act  against  her  own  judgment  and 
her  own  inclination.  In  the  first  instance  she  merely  con- 
sented to  furnish  them  with  a  sum  of  money  ;  but  soon  her 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Frith. 

Cecil  next  employed  the  same  spirit  of  intrigue  to  foment 
dissension  in  the  French  cabinet.  With  this  view  he  com- 
missioned Throckmorton  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with 
Antonie  de  Bourbon,  titular  king  of  Navarre.  They  met  in  the 
town  of  St.  Denis,  at  midnight ;  he  stated  to  the  king*  *'  the 
esteem  which  the  English  queen  entertained  for  his  virtues  ; 
her  wish  to  form  an  alliance  with  him  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  true  religion ;  and  her  hope,  that,  by 
mutually  assisting  each  other,  they  might  prevent  their  ene* 
mies  from  taking  any  advantage  against  God,  or  his  cause, 
or  either  of  themselves,  as  his  ministers."  Antonie  replied 
with  caution,  for  he  understood  the  object  of  this  cant;  and 
said,  for  his  greater  security,  he  would  correspond  with  the 
queen  himself. 

In  a  few  days  the  French  king  intrusted  to  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  chief  offices  in 
the  government.  The  princes  of  the  blood  found  their 
ambition  disappointed ;  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  his  bro-» 
ther,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  three  nephews  of  Mont* 
morenc6,  formed  an  association,  and  secretly  a$^ked  the 
support  of  the  reformers  throughout  France.  Throckmorton 
hastened  to  report  their  views  to  Elizabeth,  viYvo  ^^wV.  ^^ycw 

•  LlNOARD,  vol.  Vii,  p.  391,      ^ 


urauces  of  her  support  Troops  were  raised  among  {he 
»nch  reformers,  and  a  day  of  general  meeting  in  the  vici- 
j  of  the  court  was  fixed,  when  it  was  intended  to  surprise 

king  and  queen,  murder  the  cardinal  and  the  duke  of 
ise,  and  deliver  the  government  into  the  hands    of  the 
aces  of  the  blood.     The  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the 
rtions  of  the  duke  de  Chiise.     At  this  moment  Elizabeth 
s  urged  to  pursue  hostilities  in  Scotland,  and  declared  she 
uld  not  withdraw  her  arms  till  every  French  soldier  should 
expelled  that  realm.     She  gave  as  her  reason  for  this  cob- 
%  that  the  present  ministers  of  France  were  her  enemies, 
l^she  had  resolved  to  disappoint  their  ambitious  views, 
e  queen  ordered  the  «ege  of  Leith  to  be   executed  witii 
oHr,    and   then   countermanded    the   order,    saying,   her 
aisters  had  extorted  her  consent  to  that  which  she  knew 
ist  end  in  failure  and  disgrace.     She  afterwards  applauded 
*  foresight,  as  more  than  a  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
irance  and  the  retreat ;  and  she  compelled  her  secretary  to 
to  Scotland,  and  extinguish  by  negotiation  the  flame  he  had 
idled.     While  the  treaties  for  peace  were  in  preparation, 
iry,  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  died,  generally  regretted 
all  who  knew  her,  and  respected  by  her  enemies.     Her 
ath  was  shortly  after  followed  by  that  of  the  French  mo* 
rch,  Francis  II.,  leaving  his  queen,  Mary,  a  widow  at  the 
e   of  eighteen.     She  persuaded  herself  that  all  obstacles 
re  now  removed,  and  that 'she  might  resume  the  govern* 
mi  of  her  native  kingdom,  Scotland ;  which,  when  the  £Bg<* 
h  ministers  saw  her  design,  they  determined  to  prevent. 
An  agent  was  employed  to  remind  the  Scottish  nobility  of 
2ir  obligations  to  Elizabeth,  nor  had  the  latter  any  reasoB 

complain  of  their  conduct.  Many  of  the  superior  lords 
ered  their  services  ;-Maitland  (lord  Lydington)  promised  to 
tray  to  Cecil  the  plans  and  motions  of  Mary  and  her  friends; 
d  the  lord  James,  having  been  to  France  to  assure  his  sister 
his  affection  and  obedience,  on  his  return,  through  England. 
vised  Elizabeth  to  intercept  her  on  the  sea,  and  make  her  a 
soiier,  Mary  was  importuned  to  xalVf^  VVie  coivdvUous  of  a 
ty  between  France  and  England,  vrYdcYvYvet  de^^xVfe^  ^iwl- 
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8ort,  Francis,  bad  shewn  a  reluctance  to  si^.  She  ga\-e  as 
en  excuse  for  her  denial,  that  her  undes  had  refused  to  gfive 
her  then*  advice,  and  she  waited  until  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
when  she  would  consult  the  states,  and  act  by  their  direction. 
This  answer  irritated  Elizabeth ;  and  when  Mary  asked  her 
permission  to  travel  through  her  kingdom  to  Scotland,  she 
refnsed  her  request  in  terns  of  reproach  and  anger.  Cecil 
justices  the  queen's  conduct.  **  So  many  reasons,"  says  he, 
*^  have  induced  us  to  deny  the  reqnest,  that  I  think  it  sliall 
be  of  the  wise  allowed,  and  of  our  friends  in  Scotland  most 
welcome.'*  These  reasons  were,  that  "  the  very  expectation 
of  the  queen's  coming  had  erected  up  Huntley,  Bothwell, 
and  her  other  friends,  and  that  the  longer  her  affairs  should 
hang  in  aocert^nly,  the  longer  it  would  be  ere  she  should 
have  such  a  match  in  marriage  as  might  offend  the  English 
court*.* 

When  Throckmorton  waited  on  the  Scottish  queen  to 
explain  the  cause  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  her,  Mary 
ordered  her  attendants  to  retire ;  *'  that,"  said  she,  '*  if,  like 
the  queen  of  England,  I  cannot  command  my  temper,  I 
may  at  least  have  fewer  spectators  of  my  weakness."  To  his 
reasons  she  replied :  *'  Your  mistress  reproaches  me  with  my 
youth — it  is  a  defect  which  will  soon  be  cured — but  she 
might  reproach  me  with  my  folly,  if,  young  as  I  am,  without 
hufiband,  or  council,  I  should  take  on  myself  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  When  i  have  consulted  the  estates  of  my  realm,  I 
will  return  a  reasonable  answer.  I  only  repent  that  1  had 
the  weakness  to  ask  of  your  sovereign  a  favour  which  I  did 
not  want.  {  came  here  in  defiance  of  Edward  VI.,  I  will 
yetum  to  Scotland  in  defiance  of  his  sister.  I  want  nothing 
of  her  but  her  friendship  :  if  she  choose,  she  may  have  me 
a  loving  kinswoman,  and  a  useful  neighbour  ;  for  it  is  jiot 
iny  intention  to  intrigue  with  the  discontented  in  her  king* 
doffi,  as  she  intrigues  with  the  discontented  in  mine." 
'  Mary  did  effect  her  journey  to  Scotland  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  Elizabeth,  who,  following  the  «\igges^\Q\\%Ql^dtt& 
lord  Jamts  and  others,  the  enemies  of  Mary,  Ywid  ^ew\.^^^?* 

•  ffardwick  p«per»; 


XL  firr^sc  "nET  rnc^-vs  -  inc.  iwn^  ix  a  jn^neos  fo^,  tiie 
Szxritsj.  cseez.  rs^ihoL  Z3at  iui£  af  iier  aciMn^  aad  with  a 
^i^   Lii^  lirrr-^roTtf   iifsr:  soaereL  ^ixe   ^iccai  UBidsl  the 

Ai  iii2£  iau  Er.raZrtfEJ  fcfr-v^  u  TiafiTC;>Tii  uie  peace  lie* 
twecL  OK  rvo  m^:&s  .tf  Frsm:  ujc  FntfraaiA.  and  to  ftd U, 
SLZk^cre  i3lhnj:£L  f:c  iicr  £->:«£  icvcbes-  ibe  kii^  of  Francat; 
Ikrr=;r  ^^  3>T>>.'CCT  cf  CJiire^^  IX.  ibervo  Kopovts  pmrtics» 
the  E  j.^-=id=r:<s  zad  ibf  C^-^^jicscs.  pepec%»ii  tke  most  inbi* 
m&n  sinxiiies  Jiz£tr  izt  bizjaers  of  re^cvB*  !■  order  to 
cbcaia  sziccocrs  icr  uj^  H;:^^s:^cs.  ibe  eawTS  of  Conde  stole 
OTef  lo  EzgvAiAL  ar>d  poSd  a  visii  u>  C«cil  io  the  night.  The 
subtle  minister  focxMi  h  ce^ressanr  to  excite  the  aj^irehension 
of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  crodn  i?r  the  putr  an  aid  of  ten 
thousand  men  and  a  loan  of  money. 

According  to  the  siatement  of  Forbes  Cedl  assured  hia 
royal  mistress,  *'  that,  should  Conde  be  subdued,  the  duke 
of  Guise  would  form  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain ;  the 
son  of  the  latter  would  then  marry  the  queen  of  Scots ;  the 
nest  step  would  be  to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  would  be  granted  to  Philip,  as  an  indem* 
nity  for  assisting  to  enforce  the  rights  of  Mary ;  and  these 
proceedings  would  be  followed  by  a  decree  from  the  council 
of  Trent,  which  would  excommunicate  all  heretics,  and  give 
away  their  dominions ;  tlie  English  Catholics  would  conse* 
quently  join  the  invading  army."     Having  roused  Elizabeth*8 
fears,  as  her  hostile   fleet  cruised  off   the  coast    of  Nor* 
mandy,  she  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  she  assured  the 
natives  she  only  meant  to  preserve  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  Guise.     And  when  she  refused  to  withdraw  hef 
army  at  the  request  of  the  French  king,  she  said,  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  king  to  protect  his  subjects  from  oppression,  and 
to  accept  with  gratitude  the  aid  offered  him.     The  real  object 
of  the  English  cabinet  could  not  long  be  concealed  by  such 
flimsy  sophisms,  and  Condt^  was  considered  a  traitor  to  his 
country.    At  the  memorable  battle  of  Dreux,  both  the  prince 
nvho  commanded  the  iusurgeuts,   and  the   constable   who 

*'i«d  tlie  royalists,  were  made  prisoners.     The  dtdce  of 
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Guise  assumed  the  command,  and  by  superior  skill  won  the 
victory. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  queen  was  confined  to  her 
chamber  by  the  small-pox,  and,  aAer  her  recovery,  an  act 
was  passed,  though  with  considerable  opposition,  which  im- 
posed new  and  severe  restraints  on  the  professors  of  the 
ancient  faith.  This  was  followed  by  the  promulgation  of 
a  national  creed  founded  on  the  doctrines  published  by 
authpnty  of  Edward  YI.,  with  many  omissions  and  amend- 
ments,  and  the  addition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the- 
standard  of  English  orthodoxy. 

The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  brought  the  reli- 
gious war  in  France  to  a  conclusion.  Elizabeth  found  her- 
self duped  in  the  advantages  she  had  been  led  to  expect  in 
return  for  her  assistance,  and  she  was  compelled  to  join  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Her  haughty  mind  could  not  well  sub- 
mit to  the  painful  conditions  which  the  circumstances  re- 
quired, and  she  betrayed  her  feelings  in  the  presence  of  the 
jprench  ambassador  and  the  court. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  dissension  between  the  queens 
of  England  and  of  Scotland : — An  arrangement  wa.s  proposed' 
by  their  ministers  that  they  should  have  a  personal  conference" 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties.     Mary,  who  speedily  for- 
got any  injury  done  to  herself,  acceded  most  cheerfully  to  the 
proposal ;  but  Elizabeth,  whether  from  jealousy   of  MaryV 
charlns,  or  from  apprehension  that  her  presence  might  in- 
fluence her  partisans   in  England,  declined   the   interview. 
Cecil  urged,  in  reply  to  Mary's  proposal  of  visiting  her  royal 
relative,  that  the  rains  had  made  the  roads  impassable ;    that 
the  queen's  houses  on  the  road  between  London  and  York 
were  out  of  repair;  and  that  the  necessary  supply  of  wine, 
fowl,  and  poultry,  could  not  be  made  in  the  short  space  oF 
a  month.     The  jealousy  of  the  English  queen  was  soon, 
however,    called  into   action.      Mary  informed  her  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  archduke  Charles. 
This  it  directly  became  the  business  of  Cecil  to  prevent ;  and 
to  that  effect  he  formed  two  plans :  the  first  was  to  bring 
Elizabeth  forward  as  her  personal  rival,  wlikYi  \\ft  Cv\<i\i^ 


M  suuBcm  E^. 


^w^\*j)h2!%  iSatt  duke  ef  Wirtea-ligg  u»  solieat,  »s  fiom  Idn^j 

fei-.f.  *Lfc'.  F*rT^:ixzr.d  vro^zj^  reD*w  "ie  sur:  fmn  his  son  totte 
<^.t^!,  <A  EjtZOLfkdi  bui  Fcrd'.Band  rrplkd,  that  be  dwiild 
lyj:  *f%.yj^t  lumvelf  a  second  time  to  the  s^sh  and  inawcem 
yy^*:)  of  Elizabeth.  Cecal  then  tried  hk  oifacrplan,  to  malm 
ti^  S';oMii^ii  queen  refuse  the  srcfaduke.  For  this  he  «■&-; 
tmiy\.*j:.^  Raudclph  to  return,  and  read  the  queen  a  lecture 
«M;  the  recommeixlations  neoessarr  in  the  man  whom  she 
Uioii'd  select,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  her  aster 
i*(/l  'ilitj/leafied  that  she  should  entertain  thoughts  of 
liaz*',  lhou;rfi  she  herself  preferred  a  sing^le  life. 

I'o  iij^iU)'  it  hais  been  a  matter  of  surprise  titat  Elizabeth 
did  f,'/t  rnarry.  Amcn^  her  many  suitors,  her  objections  dr 
Pliiii;/  of  Spain  ^eem  reasonable :  that  she  intended  to  abiH 
lfi4i  the  reli^pon  which  he  supported ;  and  that  the  same  de- 
gree of  a^iuity  existing  between  Philip  and  herself^  as  had 
existed  l>etween  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine,  she  could  aot 
lourry  him  without  acknowledging  that  her  mother  had  been 
tiie  iiiis:tres::>,  not  the  wife,  of  her  father,  and  she  returned  a 
<;ivil  refusal.  The  former  kind  behaviour  of  Philip  had  left 
Uie  imj^rcss  of  gratitude  on  Elizabeth ;  she  always  esteemed 
him,  and  kept  his  picture  in  her  bed-chamber.  To  Philip,  as 
a  lover,  succeeded  Charles  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  on- 
peror  Ferdinand;  opi:osition  in  religious  principles  formed 
tlie  obstacle  to  his  suit. 

Kric,  king  of  Sweden,  was  some  time  flattered  with  dehi- 
hive  hopes  that  he  would  have  been  a  favoured  suitor^  and 
preceded  hiH  intended  visit  by  a  present  to  the  queen  of  eigh- 
teen piebald  horses  and  several  chests  of  bullion,  which  pre- 
Hcnt  hhe  very  cheerfully  accepted,  but  requested  him  to  post- 
pone hlH  visit  until  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  enter 
into  matrimony.  He  waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
luid  tlion  consoled  himself  with  a  wife  of  inferior  rank  to 
EHf.nhoth,  but  of  superior  beauty.  The  next  was  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  who  loved  and  was  beloved.  She  made  him 
kniglit  of  the  garter,  and  granted  him  a  pension  for  life,  bat 
could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  make  him  her  husband, 
r  Cedl  It  was  for  a  time  an  object  of  his  policy  that 
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Elizabeth  sfaoald  bestow  her  hmnd  on  the  earl  -of  Arran. 
Three  of  the  Scottish  lords  came  to  solicit  the  queen's  hand 
for  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown,  but  Elizabeth 
leplied  wi^  her  usual  affectation,  **  thut  she  was  content 
with  her  maiden  state,  and  that  God  hud  ^ven  her  no  inclina- 
tion for  tnarnage/*  Yet  her  pride  took  offence  at  their  sud- 
den departure,  and  she  complained  that,  *'  while  kings  and 
princes  peraeTered  for  months  and  years  in  their  suit,  the 
Seots  did  not  dei^  to  urge  their  requests  a  second  time." 

Of.her  English  subjects  the  queen  distinguished  sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering  with  such  -flattering  proofs  of  the  royal  favour, 
^stnade  him  appear  for  some  weeks  in  the  light  ofher  des* 
tilled  bn^iiand ;  but  he  was  forgotten  in  the  attentions  of  the 
«arl  of  Anmdel,  who  devoted  seme  yeara  to  his  suit ;  and 
when  he  had  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  in 
CHddng  presents  and  giving  entertainments  to  his  royal  niis- 
tresB,  and  done  violence  to  his  conscience,  being  a  catholic, 
in  favouring  the  reformation,  the  queen  cast  him  off  with 
coldness,  and  often  treated   him   with  severity.      But   the 
fiersoB   who   at  this   period    (1560)  possessed    the  great- 
est shave  in  the  queen's  afiections  was  lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley:   they   were   almost    inseparable   companions,    so    that 
the   mdet   scandalous   reports    were    whispered,    and    be- 
lieved; the  more,  as  lady  Dudley  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear at  -court,  and  was  compelled  to  reside  in  the  lonely 
mansion  of  Cumnor,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  suddenly  died 
by  an  accidental  fall,  if  Foster  the  tenant  may  be  credited ; 
but  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  as  gave  the  public 
cause  to  say  she  had  been  murdered.     This  step  being  con- 
sidered OS  a  prelude  to  Dudley's  marriage  with  the  queen» 
9?hrookmoFt(m  undertook  the  office  of  infonhing  her  majesty 
of  various  reports  concerning  Dudley.     During  the  recital 
Bhe  sometimes  answered  -him  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  at 
timers  she  oovered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  having  heard 
liim  to  the  end,  told  him  he  had  come  on  a  very  useless 
«rrand,  as  she  had  been  before  acquainted  with  everything, 
imd  felt  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Dudley  as 
Tespected  the  death  of  his  wife. 
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Tbc  marriage  of  the  Seottxsli  qoeai  was  sdD  a  sabfect  of 
iDtngTje  in  the  oomts  of  Ecgiand  and  Scndand.  Elixabetll 
had  shewn  socfa  ambignhy  in  word  and  conduct,  and  dig . 
played  such  caprice  in  her  recommendations  and  her  refusafa^ 
that  she  at  length  pn^xKcd  her  own  &TOiirite,  lord  Robtfi 
Dudley,  as  a  proper  husband,  to  her  sister ;  but  Ma^p . 
considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  mere  subjecty  > 
and  also  hinted  her  opinion  that  Elizabeth  could  not  weD 
spare  him.  By  the  adWce  of  her  council,  Mary  bad  now 
refused  erery  foreign  suitor,  and  accepted  lord  Damley,  soa 
of  the  countess  of  Lennox,  which  marriage  would  unite,  with 
her  own,  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Margaret,  eldest  sisto 
of  Henry  YIII,  As  he  was,  after  Mary,  the  next  heir  to  tho 
crown  of  England,  and  was,  moreover,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  could  not,  by  his  power  or  alliances,  give  any  causf 
of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  expected  this  marriage 
would  not  be  displeasing  to  that  princess.  On  this  occasion 
the  capricious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  again  excited  ridicule: 
she  forbade  her  sister  receiving  Damley,  then  gave  him  ft 
letter  of  recommendation  from  herself  to  the  queen  ;  and,  as 
if  reluctant  that  Dudley  should  give  up  the  prize^  created 
the  latter  earl  of  Leicester,  that  he  might  appear  more 
worthy  of  royal  favour.  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  marry 
Darnley;  but  a  message  from  Elizabeth,  desiring  her  to 
accept  lord  Leicester  without  delay,  if  she  intended  to  pur-* 
sue  her  claim  to  the  succession,  determined  Mary  to  oppose 
the  dictates  of  her  sister,  and  she  resolved  to  make  Darnley 
the  partner  of  her  throne. 

At  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  English  cabinet  em- 
ployed Throckmorton  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the  Scot* 
tish  queen,  lie  went,  and  findiug  his  threats  and  promises 
uere  useless,  he  stirred  the  disaffected  lords  to  rebel  against 
their  sovereign.  Murray,  who  had  long  laboured  to  fix  the 
crtn\  n  of  Scotland  on  his  own  head,  declared  that  "  the  pro- 
fession of  the  evangel*'  was  in  danger,  and  retired  from, 
court  under  pretext  tliat  his  conscience  could  not  endure  the 
idolatn>u8  worship  in  the  royal  chapel.  A  plan  was  formed 
to  mimler  the  lord  Damley  and  his  fallier,  to  imprison  the 
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queen,  and  to  place  Murray  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  conspirators  were,,  however,  disappointed;  a  persoii 
hinted  to  the  queen  that  there  was  an  intention  of  intercept* 
ing  her  on  her  road  to  Callendar ;  and,  instead  of  going  in 
the  evening,  she  reached  the  place  by  ten  in  the  morning ; 
and  on  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  she  called  on  her  subjects 
for  aid  against  the  insurgents,  married  Darnley,  whom  she 
had  created  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of  Albany,  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyrood-house,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
that  all  writs  should  run  in  the  style  of  Henry  and  Mary, 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland. 

The  English  ministers  supplied  Murray  with  money  and  men* 
though  Mary  had  requested  her  **  good  sister^  to  be  content 
with  the  government  of  England,  and  leave  Scotland  •to  ita 
own  sovereign.  Mary  succeeded  in  driving  the  rebellious  lords 
from  Dumfries,  and  they  found  an  asylum  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford  at  Carlisle*  When  Murray  presented  himself  before 
Elizabeth;  he  protested  on  his  knees,  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  never  advised  them  to  disobey 
their  sovereign  lady.  "  Now,"  replied  Elizabeth,  **  have  ya 
spoken  truth.  Get  from  my  presence,  traitors  as  ye  are.'' 
Yet,  in  a  letter,  now  extant,  from  Murray  to  Cecil,  tha 
former  writes :  **  As  for  me,  and  the  remainder  here,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  understand  sufficiently,  that  neither  they  nor  I 
enterprised  this  action  without  forfeit  of  our  sovereign's  in-» 
dignation  ;  but  being  moved  thereto  by  the  queen  your  sove- 
rei«^n  and  council's  hand-writing,  directed  to  us  thereupon ; 
which  being  followed,  all  those  extremities  followed,  as  were 
sufficiently  foreseen.'* 

From  whatever  cause  queen  Elizabeth's  disinclination  to 
marriage  had  sprung,  the  Scottish  queen's  alliance  with 
Darnley  seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  changing  her  mind 
on  that  subject,  and  she  now  thought  of  selecting  a  husband 
for  herself.  Her  own  affection  pointed  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter ;  but  her  minister,  Cecil,  brought  forward  so  many  plan* 
sible  reasons,  and  contrived  that  his  argumewla  ^\vovi\^\>^ 
so  abl^  supported  by  the  secret  machinations  o?  V\\^  v<\\cX^ 
house  of  Howard,  that  jEJiizabeth's  selection  \iecaxae  \\va\\&^ 
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to  a  foreign  prince,  and  she  had  serious  thoughts  of  the  diike 
Charles  of  Austria.  Meantime  her  sister  Mary,  whose  ardent 
passion  for  Damley  had  caused  her  to  overlook  the  natonl 
defects  of  his  character,  now  found  that  he  was  capricnm, 
violent,  and  vindictive ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  i 
habit  of  inebriety,  as  sometimes  even  to  forget  the  respect 
due  to  his  consort  But,  above  all,  he  was  ambitious,  aad 
felt  incensed  against  his  queen,  because  she  refused  to  secun 
to  him  by  parliament  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  during  hit 
natural  life  ;.  and  he  directed  his  resentment  towards  Imt 
advisers,  particularly  to  her  secretary,  David  Riccio.  Thii 
man  was  a  native  of  Piedmont^  formerly  in  tl>e  suite  of  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy.  At  the  request  of  that  ministef 
Hiccio  was  made  a  page  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  removii 
of  the  French  secretary,  had  succeeded  him  in  that  office. 
AlHhe  foreign  correspondence  passed  through  bis  hands ;  and, 
in  addition,  on  the  queen's  marriage,  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king  and  the  queen.  His  being 
a  foreigner,  and  a  catholic,  caused  his  promotion  to  be  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  courtiers  and  the  preachers.  Besides 
the  fugitive  lords  who  had  fled  to  England,  there  still  re- 
mained several  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Scottish  court: 
these  were  all  in  dread  of  the  act  of  attainder,  which  their 
rebellious  conduct  had  merited  ;  but,  seeing  the  dissension 
between  the  king  and  the  queen,  they  hoped  to  gain  the  former 
to  their  party,  and,  through  the  agency  of  George  Douglas, 
feuggested  to  the  king  that  Mary  had  transferred  her  aflfi^ctions 
to  Riccio ;  said  it  was  to  his  advice  he  owed  the  queen's 
denial  of  the  matrimonial  crown  ;  and  advised  him,  as  the 
certain  way  to  obtain  his  just  rights,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
expatriated  lords,  l^e  inexperienced  Damley  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  thus  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 
Two  bonds  were  drawn,  one  by  Darnley,  whereby  he  en- 
gaged to  prevent  the  attainder,  to  support  their  religion,  and 
to  abet  their  just  quarrels :  another  by  the  lords,  who  pro- 
mised to  become  friends  to  his  friends,  and  enemies  to  his 
enemies ;  to  obtain  for  him  the  crowu  tivatrimoittal  for  the 
wAo/e  of  his  lifs,  and  to  take^paxt  with  Yiiwi  *^  ^^\ti?\.  ^i?\  vgA 
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whosoever  that  live  and  die  might."  .  Darnley  then  entered 
into  a  third  engagement  to  bring  to  punishment  David 
Kiccio,  and  divers  personB  who  had  abused  the  confidence  of 
thie  queen,  **  to  take  them,  and  slay  them,  wheresoever  it 
might  happen ;  and  thenceforth  bound  himself  and  his  heirs 
to  save  scaithless  all  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  others,  who 
should  aid  him  in  that  enterprise."  Meantime  a  report  spread 
that  the  evangel  was  in  danger ;  that  Riccio  was  a  secret 
agent  from  the  pope,  and  that  Mary  had  signed  the  holy 
league  whidi,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  bind  the  catholio 
princes  to  exterminate  the  protestants  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre. 

•  The  assembly  of  the  kirk  in  Edinburgh,  the  leading  mem^ 
bers  of  which  were  conspirators,  obtained  a  proclamation  for  a 
general  fast  to  be  observed  through  the  week  in  which  the 
parliament  was  to  open.  The  first  business  ia  the  sessioa 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  law  of  attainder,  which  was  in^ 
tended  to  be  passed  on  the  following  Tuesday.  But,  in  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  previous  to  that  day,  Morton  got 
possession  of  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Mary  being  indisn 
posed,  (she  was  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,) 
was  at  supper  in  her  closet,  with  the  commendator  of  Holy- 
rood-house  ;  and  the  countess  of  Argyle,  Riccio,  Erskine, 
and  Beton,  were  in  attendance.  Suddenly  the  king  entered 
from  a  private  staircase,  and  seated  himself  by  the  queen,  at 
the  same  time  placing  his  arm  round  her  waist.  This  act 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Ruthven,  in 
^oomplete  armour,  and  other  lords.  The  queen  commanded 
Ruthven  to  leave  the  presence,  but  he  replied,  his  business 
was  with  Riccio.  The  unfortunate  secretary  exclaimed, 
^' JTustitia^  JuStitia!"  and  sought  protection  behind  his  sove-» 
reign,  but  they  were  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  Ballentyne 
threatened  her  with  his  dagger,  Kerr  presented  his  pistol  to 
her  breast,  and  Douglas,  with  the  king's  dirk,  struck  over 
her  shoulder,  and  left  the  weapon  sticking  in  the  back.^ 
Ricdo.  The  assassins  then  dragged  him  usU>  uxi^^et  t^yoRSi^ 
aad  sRtisffed  their  vengeance,  by  inflictmg  wpoiv  \\\m^^-^VK 
munds.    nai  evening  it  was  determmed  \)^  VHvt  cwws^\i^ 
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h  to  confine  the  queen  in  Stirling  castle  :  but  Darnley,  on 
bom  they  depended,  felt  repentant  of  his  conduct,  and,  with 
tt  queen,  secretly  left  the  palace,  and  fled  to  the  castle  of 
Innbar,  where  eight  thousand  faithful  subjects  jiiiued  ihe 
lyal  standard,  and  accompanied  Mary  back  to  Edinburgh, 
tin  whence,  at  her  approach,  the  murderers  escaped  lt> 
brwick.  Though  Elizabeth  had  been  mnde  acquainted  with 
le  object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  supplied  Murray  with 
fee  hundred  pounds,  prior  to  his  leaving  Berwick,  oa 
{■ring  the  result  she  ordered  the  murderers  to  leave  her 
l^dom  ;  but  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  remark  that 
agland  was  long  and  broad,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
kr,  if  they  did  not  provoke  inquiry  by  obtruding  themselves 
>  the  notice  of  the  public. 

(Scotland  being  much  divided  by  faction,  the  queen  was 
■□oved  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  known 
W  would  be  safe  from  any  insult ;  and  there  she  was  safety 
lUvered  of  a  son.  When  Elizabeth  was  first  informed  of 
tt  circumstance,  she  appeared  to  be  for  a  time  absorbed  la 
tlancholy  reflection  ;  but  when,  the  next  morning,  cho 
Ipovered  her  presence  of  mind,  she  resumed  her  accustomed 
IBerfulness  and  dissimulation  :  she  thanked  the  messenger* 
i^ames  Melvil,  for  the  expedition  he  had  used  in  bringioff 
it  euch  agreeable  intelligence.  She  congratulated  Mary  on 
^  event,  and  she  accepted  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the 
aid.  This  birth  of  a  king  to  Scotland  caused  the  British 
Wiament  to  renew  their  solicitations  to  Elizabeth,  that  she 
(uld  declare  her  resolution  to  marry,  or  consent  to  au  act 
■settlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  all  parties  looked  forwaid 
|tbe  succession  being  finally  established  in  the  union  of  the 
tt  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  person  of  Ihe 
$H  born  prince.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  such  might 
t  the  intention  of  Elizabeth,  had  not  the  indiscreet  partiality 
(pwn  by  Mary  towards  James   Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell, 

n  of  profligate  manners,  but  the   head  of  au    ancient 
llily,  proved  detrimental  to  her  cause.     After  the  death^ 

>,  Bothwell,  in  his  eflbrts  to  assuage  the   suSeringaJT 
T  the  brutual  conduct  of  her  husband,  had  sq  c(^ 
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pletely  wormed  himself  into  her  royal  favovir»  that  she  raned 
him  to  the  highest  offices  of  power  and  trust,  and  followed 
hts  advice  in  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  murder  of  Riccio,  hy  staying^  the  proceedings  of  tho 
conspirators,  had  cooled  the  ardour  of  Damley's  ambition^ 
and  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  to  both  parties* 
Mary  formed  a  new  administration,  the  chief  ministers  of 
which  were  Huntley,  Bothwell,  Murray,  and  Ai^yle ;  and,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  she  admitted 
Maitland  to  be  of  her  council.  He  soon  suggested  to  them 
the  propriety  of  a  divorce  between  the  queen  and  Darnley  ; 
and  even  ventured  to  propose  it  to  Mary.  At  first  she 
listened  willingly,  but  after  more  consideration  she  refused  to 
adopt  the  plan,  and  said,  **  I  will  that  ye  do  nothing  through 
which  any  spot  may  be  laid  to  my  honour  or  conscience ;  and» 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the  state 
it  is,  abiding  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  remedy  thereto.*' 

Disappointed  in  the  plan  of  a  divorce,  the  lords  again  con* 
suited  on  the  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Darnley,  and 
decided  on  assassination.  They  forthwith  signed  a  bond,  by 
which  Bothwell  engaged  to  commit  the  crime,  and  the  others 
bound  themselves  to  save  him  scaithless  from  the  conse- 
quences. .  Darnley  had  just  recovered  from  the  small-pox, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  took  up  his  temporary  resi* 
dence  without  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  house  belonging' 
to  the  provost  of  St.  Mary's,  called  the  "  Kirk  of  Field."* 
There  the  queen  frequently  visited  him,  and  often  stayed  the 
night.  The  conspirators  took  advantage  of  the  queen's 
absence  at  a  ball,  to  blow  the  house  up  with  gunpowder 
in  which  Darnley  slept.  The  explosion  shook  the  citys 
the  bodies  of  the  king,  and  Taylor,  his  page,  were  found  in 
the  garden  ;  and  three  men»  with  a  boy,  were  buried  in  the 
ruins. 

No  question  in  history  has  been- more  perversely  discussed 
than  this  ;  whether  the  Scottish  queen  was,  or  was  not,  privy 
to  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lingard,  previous  to  an  in* 
teresting  detail  of  facts  relating  to  Darnley's  death,  which  he 
has  given  at  page  481,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Yvv^  oe.V;^N^ 
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edition,  has  made  the  following  remark:  ''That  the  adro- 
-cates,  as  well  as  the  accusers  of  Mary,  have  allowed  tfai 
ardour  of  party  to  draw  them  into  errors  and  misrepresenUk- 
tions  ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  historian  is  continaillj 
retarded  by  the  conflicting  opinions  and  insidious  artifices  of 
his  guides." 

Certain  it  is,  had  Mary  followed  the  advice  of  her  kinswomu 
Elizabeth,  and  brought  the  real  assassins  of  her  husband  ti 
justice,  she  would  have  done  well ;  but  her  enemies  took  can 
that  that  letter,  which  did  so  much  honour  to  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  unfor^ 
nate  Mary  until  some  hours  afler  the  trial  of  Boswell  bad 
taken  place.  Three  days  after  that  trial,  which,  by  its  dubiooi 
procedure,  rather  confirmed,  than  removed  the  suspicion 
attached  to  Bothwell,  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  associated 
lords  were  restored  to  them  by  the  Scottish  parliament ;  aad 
the  act  for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  received  the 
royal  assent,  but  with  a  permission  for  all  Scotsmen  io 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  in  their  religion 
creed. 

The  next  proceeding  unfolds  the  most  disgraceful  part 
of  the  con$;piracy.  When  Bothwell  undertook  to  muj-der  the 
husband,  he  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  services,  that  he 
should  marry  the  widow;  to  this  end,  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  peers  subscribed  a  new  bond,  in  which  they  asserted 
their  belief  that  Bothwell  was  innocent,  and  obliged  them- 
selves to  defend  him  against  all  calumniators,  with  their 
bodies,  heritages  and  goods ;  and  they  promised,  upon  their 
iK)nsciences,  and  as  they  would  answer  to  the  eternal  God, 
to  promote  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  queen,  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  by  law,  and  she  might  think  convenieot. 
The  next  day  he  seized  her  person  and  conducted  her  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  where  he  pressed  his  suit  most  earnestly, 
and  gave  for  her  perusal  the  bond  which  the  lords  had 
signed  in  his  favour :  nor  did  he  cease  his  importunity,  untili 
by  force,  he  committed  violence  on  the  queen^s  person.  From 
Dunbar  be  conducted  her  to  the  caat\e  a¥  Ei^voXrax^.  ttodi- 
f^e/J  there  obtained  a  judgment  in  favoux  oi  «k  ^YxoxefciYwa. 


Ifis  wife  Janet  Gordon,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Huntley ;  and 
just  one  month  alter  his  trial  he  led  the  qoeen  to  the  court  of 
sessions,  wh^ne,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  she  forgave 
him  the  fbrcihle  abdiiction  of  her  person ;  the  nest  day  she 
created  him  didseof  Orkney,  and  then  was  mairied  to  him  by 
Adam  Bodnrell,  a  reformed  minister,  in  the  hall  of  Holyrood* 
h«nrae.  StiU  the  queen  was  a  prisoner,  and  could  not  see 
any  p»s(m  but  in  the  presence  of  BothweU,  who,  by  hie 
imperious  conduct,  soon  gave  her  cause  to  lament  her  indis- 
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Haying  seen  the  same  individuals  binding  themselves,  by 
iheir  duty  to  the  eternal  God,  first,  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  Damley  with  their  queen,  then  to  raise  that  nobleman  to 
the  throne,  and  afterwards  subscribe  to  his  assassination,  the 
reader  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  beholding  the  same  per« 
sons  join  in  punishing  the  murderer  whose  deed  they  had 
promised  **  to  reckon  as  their  own,**  and  thus  transfer  the 
sovereign  authority  to  a  regent  of  their  own  creation.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  events  it  is  evident  that  the  Scottish 
h>rds  considered  self-interest  as  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration. 

'  -Scarcely  four  daiys  bad  passed  since  the  queen's  marriage 
witJi  BothweU,  when  many  of  the  lords  who,  hitherto,  had 
favoured  his  cause,  rose  in  rebellion  against  hhn,  and  con-* 
spired  to  take  his  life,  and  to  depose  tfic  queen.  They  suc- 
ceeded in -separating  them,  and  the  confederates  conducted 
Hhe  unhappy  Mary  to  Lochlevin  castle,  where  she  was  kept 
in  confinement.  Wlien  Elizabeth  became  informed  of  thesa 
events,  ^e  sent  Throckmorton  to  -  ScotianA,  Ajo  «^  cH  ^^ 
)brds  the  liberation  of  the  queen  ;  to  ask  of  t\\e  \a\.Vct  V.O  Vst* 
fffre  the  offence  of  her  subjects,  and  to  -ask.  o^\ici^^^^ 
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the  infant  prince  might  be  sent  to  England,  as  the  only  place 
in  which  his  life  would  be  safe.  Throckmorton  was  as  mudi 
the  agent  of  Cecil  as  of  his  sovereign,  and  beheld  in  silenot 
the  proceedings  of  the  confederates  to  depose  the  queen: 
nay  more,  he  secretly  advised  her  to  sign  her  ^'  resignatioii 
of  the  crown  to  her  son ;  to  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Murray  as  regent,  and  to  the  appointment  of  certain  persons 
to  act  for  him  in  his  absence."  Throckmorton,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  wrote  his  opinion  to  Mary,  that  as  no 
deed,  executed  under  her  present  circumstances,  could  be 
binding,  she  had  better  affect  not  to  hesitate ;  which  advice 
caused  her  to  sign  the  papers,  without  even  knowing  the 
whole  of  their  contents. 

The  infant  prince  (then  in  his  thirteenth  month)  was 
crowned  and  anointed ;  and  Murray,  who  had  been  in  France, 
hastened  to  Edinburgh.  On  his  road  he  visited  the  captive 
queen,  who,  when  told  that  he  was  at  Lochlevin,  felt  a  ray 
of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  him ;  as  she  entertained 
no  doubt  but  that  gratitude  for  her  past  kindness,  in  having 
granted  him  a  full  pardon  of  his  former  treason,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  titles  and  honours,  would  have  secured  to 
her  his  protection  for  herself  and  her  son.  How  bitter  waft 
her  disappointment  to  hear  from  his  lips  only  reproaches  and 
threats !  But  these  were  succeeded  by  an  assumption  of 
kindness  at  their  parting,  out  of  mere  policy,  in  order  to 
draw  from  her  a  request  that  he  would  accept  the  regency. 

When  a  few  months  had  passed,  the  council  resolved  to 
pursue  their  original  plan — ^which  was,  by  accusing  the 
queen  of  adultery  and  murder,  to  procure  her  death.  The 
earl  of  Morton  got  possession  of  a  silver  casket,  left  to  Mar| 
by  Francis  her  first  husband,  and  which  she  had  given  to 
Bothwell.  It  was  stated  that  when  this  casket  was  found 
upon  Dalgleish,  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  it  contained  papers 
in  the  queen's  hand-wriiing,  which  proved  her  to  have  he&^ 
privy  to  the  murder  of  Damley.  As  the  authenticity  of  these 
letters  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  the  reader  is 
untreated  to  peruse  note  [P.]  at  the  end  of  vol,  viii.  of  LiN- 
oard's  History y  in  which  the  arguments  on  that  point  ai^ 
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fitated  with  g^reat  fairness ;  and  cleariy  shew,  to  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,   that  the  Scottish  queen  was  much  injured, 
as  regarded  these  letters,  by  the  misrepresentatious  of  her 
enemies.     This  discovery  was  told  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party; 
and  io  queen  Elizabeth.     While  preparation  was  making  for 
the  public  accusation  of  Mary,  she  remained  at  Lochlevin 
under  the  jealous  eye  of  Lady  Douglas,  mother  to  the  regent, 
and  formerly  mistress  to  James  V.     The  beauty  of  the  royal 
captive,  her  manners,  and  her  misfortunes,  raised  her  many 
Aiends :  among  the  latter,  George  Douglas,  brother  of  the 
regent,    determined   on  liberating  her  from   her   enemies. 
Assisted  by  Beton,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  queen,  a  laun- 
dress was  introduced  into  her  bedchamber ;  Mary  exchanged 
clothes  with  the  woman,  and,  carrying  out  a  basket  of  linen, 
took  her  seat  in  the  boat.     She  had  almost  reached  the  op- 
posite bank,  when,  to  secure  her  muffler  from  the  rudeness 
of  one  of  the  rowers,  she  raised  her  arm  to  her  face.    "  That 
is  not  the  arm  of  a  washer- woman,"  observed  one  of  the 
spectators.     She  was  taken  back  to  her  prison,  and  George 
was   compelled  to  leave  the  work  of  her  liberation  to  an 
orphan  boy,    about  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  little  Douglas*    AAer  waiting  impatiently  five  weeks, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  keys  of  the  castle  from  a  table  at 
which  lady  Douglas  was  taking  her  supper;  he  immediately  con-* 
ducted  the  queen  and  her  maid,  Kennedy,  through  the  gate, 
locked  it  after  them,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  George 
Douglas,  with  Beton,  received  them  on  the  beach.  Mary  slept 
that  night  at  Niddry,  and  proceeded  safely  to  Hamilton  castle, 
and  there  revoked  the  resignation  of  her  crown.      In  a  few 
days  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 

On  finding  that  Mary  had  escaped,  the  regent  assembled  his 
forces  with  amazing  expedition,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
liangside,  near  Glasgow.  The  number  of  the  confederates  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  loyaliste,  but  Murray  obtained 
a  complete  victory ;  and  the  unfortunate  queen,  being  pursued 
by  her  brother  and  his  partisans,  rode  sixty  miles  in  one  day; 
and,  in  the  emergency  of  danger,  determined  on  seeking  an 
asylum  from  her  sister  Elizabeth.     Mary' s  Mends  ^^n v^^ii  \ksx 
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Wrongly  against  the  measure,  but  she  relied  on  the  protests* 
tkms  of  friendship  which  hod  been  made  to  her  by  tlic  ageW 
of  the  English  queen.  Althoug'h  Elizabeth  had  (iedared  in 
fter  foreign  allies  her  determination  to  replace  Mary  nu  ibt 
throne,  had  forbidden  her  ambassador  to  be  present  at 
the  coronation  of  the  prince,  and  had  refiiBed  to  Murray  tbt 
lille  of  re^nt,  jet  her  ministers  were  leagued  with  the  ax» 
inie!!  of  Mary,  and  rejoiced  at  her  arrival  in  Engln^ 
because  they  thought  themselves  moie  sure  of  their  pvqi 
Cecil  suggested  the  proposal  of  keeping-  her  in  coiifineiHrt 
for  life,  as  ihe  mode  most  conducive  to  the  security  of  FtiM 
both,  and  the  interests  of  the  new  religion. 

Mary  proposed  a  visit  to  Elizabeth,  thut  she  might  acqtnJBl 
ber  with  the  particular  account  of  her  misfortunes,  the  wrengi 
she  had  endured,  and  the  calumnies  which  liad  been  heaped 
npon  her ;  hut  Cecil  hinted  to  his  sovereign,  tlint  she,  being 
B  maiden  queen,  could  not  in  decency  admit  to  her  presente 
B  woman  nhn  was  charged  with  adultery  and  mnrJcr.  M>r^ 
on  learning  this  opinion,  expostulated  with  the  dignity  of  a 
gueen,  and  with  a  spirit  becoming  innocence.  She  remarked, 
filat  the  English  queen  had  admitted  the  bastard  Murray  into 
ker  presence,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  which  he  had 
■been  guilty,  and  yet  Tefiised  to  receive  a  queen  and  a  reU- 
tiort,  who  felt,  and  was  ready  to  |)rove  herself  InDoeetiL 
■•  Let  Morton  and  Maitland,"  she  said,  "  the  real  conlriven 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  be  sent  for;  it  would  give 
Ber  pleasure  to  meet  them  before  the  queen  and  the  notMlitf 
af  England  in  Westminster-hall.  In  a  word,  let  Elizabelh 
6e  neuter,  she  asked  no  more."  The  English  ministers  ww» 
'henl  on  disgracing  the  rival  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  wily  Cedi 
finding  he  could  not  so  completely  overcome  Mary's  digiAy 
as  to  make  her  wilUngly  submit  to  a  trial,  hit  upon  an  enw- 
dient  which  was  equally  calculated  to  answer  his  purpnse: — 
Oiis  was  the  trial  of  her  enemies,  who,  if  they  conld  jnslli^ 
their  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain  English  coomw- 
sioiiers,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  estates  and  bonows; 
Ballot,  sboutd  be  abandoned  to  lYie  mcrc-j,  ot  *.\\c  jviatve*,  «t 
M/r  sovereign. 


-  The  queen  had  heen  brought  for  security  fo  Bolton  castle, 
%  seat  of  lord  Scrope's.     In  the  adjustment  of  preliminaries 
fbt*  this  singular  trial,  the  demands  of  the  queen»  and  of  the 
n^fent  Murray,  were  alike  granted  to  each;  and,  as  they 
were  eontradictory  as  to  facts,  they  form  a  convincing  proof 
sf  the  want  of  sincerity  in  the  English  cabinet     The  course 
sf  iatrigue   practised  between  the  **  king's  lords'*  and  the 
'5  queen's  lords,"  as  the  different  parties  were  distinguished, 
earned  the  |earl  of  Sussex  to  say,   **  These  parties  toss  be^ 
tween  them  the  crown  and  the  public  afiairs  of  Scotland,  and 
care  neither  for  the  mother  nor  the  child,  (as  I  think  before 
Gk>d,)  but  to  serve  their  own  turns."   Murray's  party  laboured 
to  prevent  the  queen's  return  to  Scotland.     The  conduct  of 
tiie  English  cabinet  favoured  his  party,  and  Elizabeth  treated 
her  sister  not  only  harshly,  but  unjustly.    Murray  was  en^ 
eouraged  to  bring  forward  his  charge,  that  Mary  had  been,. 
*'  of  forc^knowledge,   counsel,   and  device,    persuader  and 
eommander  ef  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  had  intended 
to  cause  the  innocent  prince  to  follow  his  fother,  and  so  to 
tnmefer  the  crown  from  the  right  line,  to  a  bloody  murderer 
and  godless  tyrant^     When  Mary's  commissioners  asked,, 
tfial,  as  Murmy  and  his  associates  had  been  admitted  into  the 
loyal  presence  to  accuse  their  queen,  she  might  also  be  ad-^ 
nutted  into  the  same  presence  to  prove  her  innocence,  the 
saquest  was  denied ;  upon  which  Mary  withdrew  her  commis- 
sioners, and  the  eosiferenee  ended.    Most  of  those  who  wit- 
oessed  it  thought  the  victory  was  Mary's,  but  Elizabeth  conti- 
uned  to  retain  her ;  and  though  the  foreign  powers  complained 
of  the  injustioe  of  imprisoning  a  crowned  head,  Elizabeth 
bcMMted  of  her  indulgence,  under  a  pretence  that,  she  had 
kept  from  thepubfie  certain  documents,  the  knowledge  of 
whidk  would  have  rendered  the  Scottish  queen  an  object  of 
ezecn^ion  to  her  contemporaries. 

for  the  purpose  frirther  to  ensnare  Mary,  it  had  beeir 
devised  in  the  En^isb  cabinet  to  marry  her  to  an  English 
nflhlewwn,  and  so  prevent  the  chance  of  hat  TeVokTw  \io  ^c^* 
ImhI     Wbeo/ EMxabeih  sounded  the  opinioB  of  l9cv^  ^\i^<^  ^^ 
^^Ffoik  reqmctiag  saeh  an  alliance,  he  repWed*  ^*  ^Aaa^ftxa. 
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that  woman  shall  never  be  my  wife  who  has  been  your  com- 
petitor, and  whose  husband  cannot  sleep  in  security  on  Us 
pillow."  Notwithstanding  this  asseveration  on  the  part  of  the 
duke,  he  was,  some  time  after,  induced  to   consent  to  the 
proposal,  which  was  formally  made  in  a  letter  to  Mary,  signel 
by  Norfolk,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and   Leicester;    the  letter 
contained  many  propositions  regarding  her  restoration  to  the 
throne,  the  establishment  of  the  English  reform  in  Scotland^ 
and  divers  other  matters,  to  all  of  which  she  gave  her  assenti 
except  the    one  respecting  her  marriage;    "because,"  she 
said,  *'  woful  experience  had  taught  her  to  prefer  a  single 
life ;''  but,  should  she  sacrifice  her  feelings  to  their  supe« 
Tior  judgment,  she  should  require  that  they  should  obtain  the 
consent  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  resolved  that  Maitland,  who 
then  was  absent  from  England,  should  ask  the  consent  of 
Elizabeth ;    and  Norfolk,  through  the  agency  of  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  queen: 
they  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  ignorant  of  the  business,  but 
the  secret  had  been  disclosed  to  her  from  the  first»  and  having 
invited  the  duke  to   dinner,   she  advised  him»  as   she  rose 
from  table,  **  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  should  rest  his 
bead."     The  ominous  allusion  alarmed  him  ;   Leicester  had 
promised  to  unfold  the  subject  to  the  queen,  but  had  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  till  one  day,  when  suddenly  attacked  with 
illness,  as  her  majesty  sat  by  his  sick-bed  he  entreated  her 
forgiveness  for  having,  without  her  knowledge,  endeavoured 
to  promote  a  marriage  between  her  rival  and  one  of  her  sub- 
jects.     The   queen's    afiection   for    Leicester    obtained   his 
instant  pardon  ;  but  she  severely  reprimanded  Norfolk,  and 
ibrbade  him,  on  his  allegiance,  ever  to  entertain  the  project 
Murray  acted  the  traitor  ;  he  sent  the  duke's  correspondence 
io  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  the  duke  to  be  committed,  to 
the   Tower.     "While  he   and  his  friends  were  undergoing  t 
strict  examination,  the  attention  of  the  ministers  was  called  to 
repress  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  Mary,  who  to  the  generous  and 
warm-hearted  presented  a  suitable  object  for  their  chivalrous 
exertions :  a  joung  and  beaut\fu\  pxmcess  dx^iwa  \o  VVvt  \«jt« 
^rs  Jbj  the  promises,  and  then  impnsontd.  \>^  ^^  '^««\a^, 
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>f  a  female  relative,  induced  many  to  tender  their  services, 
xxd  risk  their  lives  to  procure  her  liberty.  Mary  had  new 
a^se  for  apprehension  in  the  appointment  of  two  men,  as 
ler  keepers,  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  her  swont  enemies. 
Eieally  fearful  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  her  life,  she 
lispatched  secret  messages  to  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
STorthumberland,  and  through  them  to  others,  yrho  had  made 
her  the  tender  of  their  services.  Dr.  Lingard  informs  his 
readers,  in  a  note,  vol.  viii.  p.  53,  *'  that  before  the  insurrection 
the  friends  of  Mary  put  a  question  to  certain  clergymen, 
whether  the  unjust  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  would  not  justify  them  in  taking  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  liberties,  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  realm. 
The  opinions  were  divided.  The  countess  of  Northumber- 
land, bent  on  procuring  the  captive  queen  her  liberty,  sought 
to  introduce  herself  as  a  servant^  with  an  intent,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded, to  exchange  clothes  with  Mary.*' 

The  insurgents  hoped  much  from  a  proclamation,  calling 
ou  all  persons  professing  the  Catholic  faith  to  unite  in  an  at- 
tempt "  to  redress  the  national  grievances,  restore  the  ancient 
worship,  and  protect  from  ruin  the  old  nobility  of  the  realm." 
**  Tliere  are  not,"  says  Sadler,  "  in  all  this  country,  ten  gentle- 
meu  that  do  favour  and  allow  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  in 
the  cause  of  religion.  The  Calvinists  in  Scotland  practised 
their  own  creed  in  spite  of  opposition ;  in  France  that  party 
had  waged  war  against  their  sovereign,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land had  aided-  them  with  men  and  money,  and  it  seemed 
reasonable  that  they  also  might  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of 
their  religious  rights."  During  the  contest  the  Scottish  queen 
was  removed  to  Coventry,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  was  confined  in 
Liochleyin  castle.  "  The  countess,"  says  Lingard,  vol.  viii. 
p.  58,  "  with  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  Ratcliffe,  Norton, 
Markenfield,  Swii^burn,  Tempest,  and  the  other  exiles,  were 
safe  under  the  protection  of  the  border  clans  of  Hume,  Scot^ 
Kerr»  Maxwell  and  Johnstone,  whose  c\i\efe  seV.  ^V.  ^^^^wt^ 
the  authonty  of  the  regent,  and  the  threats  o?  VJ^^'Ea^^v^ 
gueen.     These,  m  a  short  time,  were  all  8afe\^  ec$w^«^«.^^' 

VOL.  u.  Q 
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the  continent ;  but  their  unfortunate  followers  in  England  M 
the  whole  weight  of  the  royal  vengeance.  All  who  possessed 
lands  or  chattels  were  reserved  for  trial,  that  the  forfeitares, 
consequent  on  their  attainders,  might  indemnify  the  queen  for 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  poorer  classes  were 
abandoned  to  the  execution  of  the  martial  law  ;  and  betweei 
Newcastle  and  Wetherby,  a  district  of  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  forty  in  breadth,  there  was  not  a  town  or  village  in  which 
some  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  expire  on  the  gibbet.  The  am^ 
vivors  were  at  length  pardoned,'  but  on  condition  that  they 
should  take  not  only  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  that  of 
supremacy. 

When  satisfactory  vengeance  had  been  executed  on  the 
rebels,  Elizabeth  published  her  intention  not  to  molest  her  sub- 
jects for  religious  opinions.  Among  Mary's  iriendsy  Leonard 
Dacres  was  most  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  valour* 
Having  got  intelligence  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
arrest  him  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he  wmt  to  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  found  an  asylum  in  Flanders.  The 
cause  of  Mary  obtained,  at  that  time  (1570),  a  temportrj 
ascendency,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Murray,  who 
was  shot  iuLenlithgow,  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellaugh,  whose 
wife  had  become  mad  from  the  ill-treatment  of  a  retainer  of 
the  regent. 

Lennox,  the  grandfather  of  the  young  king,  succeeded 
Murray  in  his  office.  This  change  caused  the  opinion  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  alter.  Elizabeth  now  began  to  apprehend 
that  to  retain  the  Scottish  queen  longer  in  England  might 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniences  :  she,  therefore,  scBt 
Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay  with  proposals  to  the  captiTe 
queen,  that  she  should  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England;  that  she  should  not  espouse  any  EnglisiuDaB 
without  Elizabeth's  consent,  nor  any  other  person  withoot  the 
consent  of  the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  the  murderers  of  the 
late  king  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  ;  that  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  should  be  educated  in  England;  and 
iliat  six  Scottish  noblemen  should  V^e  d«\\Nei^^  «a  hoaCa^ 
io  JElLsabetb,  for  the  performaivce  oi  V\v«fte«iAM^%«   lkB\ 
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assented  to  tbem  all ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Cecil  contrived  to 
blind  the  regent,  and  persuade  him  into  a  belief  that  matters 
-were  still  unfixed,  and  advised  him  to  send  other  commis- 
sioners who  would  adhere  more  faithfully  to  the  interests  of 
the  young  king,  to  treat  with  Elizabeth. 

The  bishop  of  Boss  complained  of  the  disingenuous  con- 
duct of  tlie  English  council,  who,  he  declared,  had  deceived 
his  mistress  with  professions  and  promises,  and  Mary  her- 
self became  convinced  of  Elizabeth's  want  of  sincerity. 

While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  pope  Pius  V.^  finding  that  Elizabeth  continued  to 
be  the  professed  adversary  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Europe, 
prepared  a  bull,  in  which  he  pronounced  '*  pretended"  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  But  the  pontiff  delayed  to  sign  this  instru- 
ment until  he  was  informed  of  the  failure  of  the  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Mary,  and  that  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  the 
northern  Catholics  had  suffered  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioners.  He  then  ordered  it  to  be  published.  Copies 
of  it  were  sent  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  and,  by  him,  some  were 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  London,  of  whidi 
the  father  gave  two  to  Felton,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who 
maintained  a  devoted  enthusiasm  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  and 
he  gave  one  to  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  affixed  another 
to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  house ;  for  which 
acts  Felton  underwent  the  torture,  and  sufl&red  the  death  of  a 
trsutor.  ''If  the  pontiff,"  observes  Lingard,  "promised 
liimself  any  particular  benefit  from  this  measure,  the  result 
must  have  disappointed  his  expectations.  The  time  waa 
gone  by  when  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the 
thrones  of  princes.  By  foreign  powers  the  bull  was  suffered 
to  sleep  in  silence ;  among  the  English  Catholics  it  served 
only  to  breed  doubts,  dissension,  and  dismay.  Many  contended 
that  it  had  been  issued  by  incompetent  authority;  others 
that  it  could  not  bind  the  natives  till  it  should  be  carried  into 
actual  execution  by  some  foreign  power ;  aU  ap^e^L  >^c^  \t 
'WB9,  in  tbeirregjurd,  an  imprudent  and  duel  expedieaV  ^^KM2 
jaendered  tbem  liable  to   the  suspicion  oC  dMb^^ifcl^  ^ 
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afforded  their  enemies  a  pretence  io  brand  them  with  the 
name  of  traitors.  To  Elizabeth,  however,  though  she 
affected  to  ridicule  the  sentence,  it  proved  a  source  of  con- 
siderable uneasiness  and  alarm. 


Chapter  IV. 

ELIZABETH  (continled.) 


Elizabeth,  feeling  some  apprehension  that  the  bull  of  the 
pope  might  be  connected  with  a  scheme  of  foreign  invasion, 
was  desirous  to  obtain  its  revocation.  To  the  request,  made 
with  that  view,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Pius  replied, 
that  in  issuing  it  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  ready  to  shed 
his  blood  in  the  cause. 

In  this  dilemma  Elizabeth's  ministers  continued  their 
former  system  of  policy ;  and  endeavoured  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  their  respec- 
tive governments,  by  urging  the  reformers  to  rebellion. 
Though  the  queen  of  England  had  loudly  condemned  the 
late  intended  outrage,  planned  by  the  Huguenot  party  against 
the  French  king  at  St.  Denis,  her  ambassador  Norris  was 
told  by  Cecil  to  "  comfort  the  insurgents  and  exhort  them  to 
persevere ;"  and  they  assisted  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  secretly  connected  with  the  prince  of  CondeJ  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  all  of  whom  believed,  or  afiected 
to  believe,  that  at  the  meeting  which  took  place  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  at  Bayonne,  a  league  had 
been  formed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  though  no 
evidence  of  such  a  league  had  been  produced. 

During  the  first  two  years  spent  by  the  unfortunate  Mary 
in  confinement,  numerous  plans  were  formed  by  the  different 
parties  without  attaining  any  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  in 
the  Autumn  of  1570,  the  friends  of  the  captive  queen  got 
from  Elizabeth  a  promise  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  she 
would  agree  to  the  liberation  of  the  ^eolW^Yv  c^m^^ii.  Ccra.* 
saJssioaers  on.  this  errand  armed  from  ^coWaTi^t  'E^^zaicMi9^ 
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ordered  Cecil  and  Mildmay  to  go  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  with 
the  captive  Mary;  but  with  these  apparent  signs  of  an  adjust- 
ment, so  many  delays  were  contrived,  and  such  capricious 
chang-es  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  that  Cecil, 
who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Burleigh, 
relieved  the  perplexities  of  his  royal  mistress  by  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  her  majesty  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
the  French  monarch.  The  commissioners  returned  to  Scot* 
land,  because,  in  case  of  marriage,  no  accord  with  Mary  was 
requisite, — ^but  this  only  proved  an  interruption  to  gain 
time.  Elizabeth  made  it  a  condition  of  the  matrimonial 
contract  that  Anjou  should  embrace  the  reformed  faith  ;  and 
the  negotiation  ended  by  the  French  prince  declaring  himself 
bound  to  refuse,  what,  otherwise,  he  said,  it  would  have  been 
his  most  ardent  wish  to  obtain. 

The  parliament  assembled  and  passed  some  new  acts, 
which  pressed  so  cruelly  on  the  Catholics  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  there  existed  a  strong  desire  in  the  cabinet  to  eradicate 
the  ancient  faith.  The  Puritans  also  became  very  obnoxious 
to  the  queen,  who,  by  assuming  the  supremacy,  had  imposed 
upon  herself  the  task  of  watching  over  the  discipline  of  the 
public  worship;  which  office  she  exercised  by  appointing 
delegates  before  whose  tribunal,  called  the  high  commissioned 
court,  inquiry  was  made  into  all  such  offences  as  were  cog- 
nizable in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Archbishop  Parker  was 
the  chief  commissioner ;  he,  with  his  colleagues,  had,  by  the 
queen's  order,  compiled  certain  regulations  regarding  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
Puritans  obtained  the  introduction  of  seven  bills  into  the 
parliament-house,  which  had  for  their  object  a  further  refor- 
mation. At  this  the  queen  felt  so  much  offended  as  to  disr 
solve  the  parliament  with  a  severe  reprimand,  **  for  meddKng 
vvith  matters,  which,''  she  said,  "were  not  within  the  capa- 
city of  their  understandings." 

Philip  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Roman  pontiff,  had,  some 
months  back,  offered  assistance  to  the  ScoUVsh  c\\\eew,  TV^\a!0^\ 
w»ited  the  result  of  negotiations  between  het'peo^X'fc^xA^'^^** 
JMad,.  iiatii  driven  to  despair  by  the  sudden  inlettu^NtoKv  o^  ^< 
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conferences,  Mary  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  their  offer,  and 
she  sent  Rudolphi,  an  Italian,  as  her  ambassador,   to  Alva, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  Roman  pontiff.     In  England  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
many  other  Catholic  noblemen,  had  laid  frequent  plans  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  in  order  to  replace  her  on  her  throne. 
Some  letters  of  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  between 
Norfolk  and  the  duke  of  Alva  were  intercepted.      Barleigh 
was  ever  the  enemy  of  Norfolk,  and  the  resentment  of  £lin- 
beth  was,   by  him,  roused  at  the  duke's  perseverance  in  Us 
suit  of  marriage  to  Mary.     The  minister  urged  the  necewity 
of  making  him  an  example,  to  warn  the  other  friends  of  that 
unfortunate  queen.     Several  treasonable  fietcts  were  alleged 
against  him,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  those  insurmountable  diffi* 
culties,  which  in  that  age  attended  the  cause  of  any  prisoner 
under  a  prosecution   by  the  crown,   the  duke  might  have 
justified    himself  by    proving    that   he    had    acted    solely 
with  a  view  of  restoring  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
without  desiring  any  detriment  to  Elizabeth,  and  without  an} 
reference  whatever  to  the  royal  succession  in  England.     The 
duke  was  arraigned  before  his  peers,  went  through  such  a  form 
of  trial  as  his  enemies  thought   most  likely  to  procure  the 
desired  event  of  his  death,  and  was  by  them  condemned  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.      Twice  Elizabeth  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,   and  each  time  remanded  the 
order,   for  the  queen  declared  herself  averse  to  his  death, 
as  he  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  English  nobility,   but  he 
was  also  allied  to  her  by  blood.     Burleigh,   fearful  that  the 
duke's   life  would  be  spared,   had  recourse  to   bis  former 
stratagem  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  royal  mistress,  by  telling 
her,  that  until  she  applied  the  axe  to  the  root  of   the  evil, 
and  that  the   Scottish  queen  should  repose  in  the  grave, 
neither  the  crown  nor  the  life  of  her  majesty  could  reaHy  be 
secure.     But  as  Elizabeth  still  continued  irresolute,  the  artful 
minister   sought  the  aid  of   parliament;    this  interference, 
however,    was  unnecessary,  as  iVie   qvieew  \v^  ^^^  ^ 
warrant  a  third  time,  and  did  T\ol  revoVe  VXi^  cotekkmA. 
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To  Burldgh's  suggestions  relating  to  the  Scottish  queen, 

Elisabeth  declared  the  strongest  repugnance  to  put  to  death 

V  the  bird"  (to  use  her  own  expression)  **  that,  to  escape  the 

\are  of  the  hawk,  had  fled  to  her  feet  for  protection/'  But  in 

Ais  the  parliament  served  his  wishes,  hy  resolving  to  pass  a 

bill  of  attainder  against  Mary :  the  queen  forbade  the  pro* 

ceedings^  They  then  brought  forward  another  bill  intended 

to  render  her  incapable  of  the  succession :  this  also  the  queen 

preyeBted  ;  but  she  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 

Mary,  who  replied  to  the  commissioners,  that  in  her  project 

q£  marriage  with  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  she  was  free  from 

«ny  hostile  feeling  against  her  good  sister.    The  death  of 

Norfolk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  disheartened 

the  friends  of  Mary  in  England,  and  their  number  gradually 

diminished.      Scotland  was  in  arms ;   the  archbishop  of  SL 

Andrew's  had  suffered  on  the  gallows,  by  order  of  the  regent 

Liennoz ;   and  the  kingdom  continued  in  a  distracted  state 

till   aiWr  the   death   of   Marr,    whose    life    was   sacrificed 

to  the  very  great  interest    he  felt    in    the  welfare   of  hia 

unhappy  country.     Morton  then  became  regent ;   he,  having 

always  favoured  Elizabeth's  party,  soon  brought  the  Scottish 

BoUes  into  a  state  of  submission ;  and   England  was   no 

longer  troubled  with  its  cabals.     The  treachery  of  Morton 

delivered  the  chivalrous  earl    of  Northumberland  into  the 

power  of  the  English  ministry ;    he  was  beheaded  at  York  for 

his  services  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  who  thus  saw  herself 

berefl  of  all  her  most  active  friends.     During  these  proceed* 

Ings   Elizabeth  kept  up  the   appearance  of  amity  with  the 

French    government,    because   she  feared  its   influence   if 

joined  to  the  machinations  of  Philip  of  Spain.     As  a  further 

proof  of  her  friendly  intentions  to  France,  she  consented  to 

receive  a  new  matrimonial   negotiation   from   the  duke  of 

Alen^n,  the  king^s  youngest  brother,  who  was  thought  to 

Ikyoor  protestantism  ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  ministers  were 

800B  checked  by  the  following  extraordinary  occurrence. 

Since  the  Hugnenots  had  lost  their  commander,  Coud^^  ^ 
Jamac,   they  were  headed  by  the  young  IlVi^^  o?  li«^%3crfc^ 
ai€f^  Coh'gai  cotUinued  to  be  the  osienaibVe  AVcee^jcst  cA  V>Rffv^ 
moremeats.    He  had  eome  to  Pam  to  ailteivaL  tA.V3tifcT0» 
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riage  of  the  king,  when  he  was  met  in  the  street  by  an 
assassin,  who  wounded  him  in  two  places,  but  not  daDge^ 
ously.  The  design  of  assassination  was  generally  alleged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  his  father;  but  Coligni  himself  thought,  and  so 
indeed  it  proved,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  queen  mother. 
The  threats  of  the  Huguenot  chieflains  alarmed  the  queen,  and, 
in  a  secret  council,  the  king  resolved  to  anticipate  the  bloody 
designs  which  were  attributed  to  the  admiral's  friends.  By 
the  royal  mandate  Cologni's  hotel  was  forcibly  entered  the 
following  morning,  and  he,  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
with  him,  perished ;  upon  which  the  populace,  who  believed 
this  to  proceed  from  the  treachery  of  the  Huguenots,  became 
infuriated,  and  massacred  every  Huguenot  who  caaie  in  their 
wayi  This  murderous  transaction  was  imitated  in  many  of 
the  provincial  towns,  and  more  particularly  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  sustained  losses  by  the  Huguenots  in  their  religions 
warfare  through  France.  As  historians  have  differed  in 
opinion  respecting  who  were  the  instigators  of  this  disgraceful 
plot,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lingard's  History^  vol.  viii., 
p.  115  :  there  he  will  find  that  the  author,  afler  a  diligent 
perusal  and  comparison  of  the  most  authentic  documents^ 
says  that  admiral  Coligni  maintained  accredited  agents  in 
most  of  the  foreign  courts  that  had  abandoned  the  ancient 
faith,  and  ruled  among  his  partisans  at  home  with  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Monthly  contributions  for 
the  support  of  "the  cause"  were  poured  into  his  treasury; 
officers  were  stationed  in  every  province,  and  thousands  of 
soldiers  were  always  ready  to  hasten  into  the  field  at  his  calK 
His  power  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  adminis- 
tration,  and  he  had  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  king,  whom  he  rendered  suspicious  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  queen  mother.  The  young  monarch's  ambi- 
tion was  gratified,  and  his  conduct  caused  the  queen  mother 
to  tremble  for  her  power,  and  she  concerted  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou  on  the  means  by  which  to  detach  her  son  from  his 
connexion  with  the  Huguenots. 
Coligni  had  been  in  Paris  only  once  svv\c^  VSci^  iswrc^ct  ^i\ 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  now  he  came  Xi'j  X\\^  vk^\\.^v:\wi  ^l 
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Charles  to  witness  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret  with 
the  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  asked  hini  to  aid  and  instruct  her  ambassador,  and 
chiefly  to  urge  a  war  against  the  duke  of  Alva ;  on  which 
subject  the  king's  ardour  had  lately   cooled,   through   the 
remonstrances  of  Catherine.     The  admiral  offered  the  king 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  Huguenots,  and  exhorted  him  to 
throw  off  the  tutelage  of  an  ambitious  mother,  who  kept  the 
bovereign  in  the  background,  in  order  to  bring  forward  her 
favourite  son,  and  perpetuate  her  own  authority.     These  in- 
sinuations pressing  on  the  mind  of  Charles,  his  words  and 
behaviour  warned  Catherine  and  her  son  of  their  danger,  and 
the  assassination  of  the  admiral  was  resolved  upon. 

When  Charles  heard  that  Coligni  was  wounded,  he  went 
to  his  hotel  to  visit  him  ;  and  Catherine  thought  it  prudent 
that  she,  with  Anjou  and  Alenqon,  should  accompany  him. 
They  found  the  wounded  man  in  bed  ;  and  upon  his  requesting 
to  speak  with  the  king  in  private,  the  latter  commanded  his 
mother  and  brothers  to   retire  to  a  distance :    these  were 
anxious  moments  to  the  queen,  whose  countenance  shewed  the 
consciousness  of  guilt;  and,  while  labouring  under  a  variety 
of  painful  feelings,  she  interrupted  the  conference  by  observing 
to  the  admiral,  that  silence  and  repose  were  necessary  to  his 
recovery.     On  her  return  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king, 
she  tried  to  extract  from  him  the  subject  of  their  secret  con- 
versation ;  and  having  heard  enough  to  increase  her  state  of 
apprehension,  after  a  restless  night,  the  queen  consulted  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  and  her  confidants,  and  their  determina- 
tion being  made,  they  reminded  the  king,  that  the  man  who 
could  offer  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  against  the  king  of 
Spain,  might  as  easily  employ  the   same  number  against  the 
king  of  France ;  they  assured  him  that  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
were  then  planning  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries,  and 
it  was  probable  that,  by  only  waiting  till  the  next  morning, 
their  best  friends,  and  his  majesty  himself,  might  be  sacri- 
ficed  to  their  vengeance ;  they  implored  his  permission  \ft 
anticipate  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  auA  lo  N^xe^  wv 
Coligni  and  his  friends  that  destruction  wh*icV\  iVve^j  \\aA  ^w 
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awerKontK  by  At  I' 


'^fnrl  ft>f  Oltisri.  TIjs  yuun];  king  straggled  far 
In  fiivnur  nl' t)i«  ulmiral;  but  at  length, 
Mtlraalf**  (rl'  III*  mother,  he  retired  to  tu! 
|I(IwhI<U  iif[itiilloit,  exclaiming,  as  he  left  tbe  roaok,  tkitlK 
lMr|itw)  Mfi  utMi  would  liu  left  ullve  lo  reproadi  bixQ  witfa  m  W 
•  ritNl.  Fuiif  hiiiin  were  pa.ssed  in  mailing  mmagemett 
Mil  K'viiifl  III*  ncrraiary  orders;  III e  report  of  a  pistdvM 

Iht  I'l arlMl  rI([mI  ;  the  bell  of   St,  Gemuuo  I'l nk 

IfiHHiillr  lu11(d.  Mid  llie  dtike  of  Guise,  with  (brae  bwM 
|R*n,  hiir>it  liilri  the  itdmiml's  hnuae,  and  tbe  dead  bodyrf 
fhal  imfi>rlminl«  diirlXuin  whk  Ihrown  from  a  window  Bit* 
'lit*  iilrt«l,  while  the  duke  of  Nevers  and  the  mu^hal  deTl« 
VnriiieM,  III  the  head  of  ii  troop  of  guards,  rode  through  thi 
Btelnifxilla  orvliK  "  Treniinn."  Com|mnies  of  armed  ctloms, 
Vtidnr  their  rp>i|ivdlve  lenders,  haalencd  to  the  workof  fateod; 
'  Md  Ihu  |)ii|iiilnec<,  whoHC  paiHions  were  excited  by  tbe  eMWfJB 
'ff  tbelr  euperluni,  uud  tlie  circulation  of  the  moat  tttvni; 
NIKirlii,  linltulrd  ami  Hur]iai«cd  the  cruelty  of  the  ot^itiel 
WiBMiii*  i  no  tlint  lliu  inHiigators  of  tlie  massacre  stood 
Bfliwt  nl  Ihu  mullltiide  of  the  slain.  This  tragedy  wn 
'M]>uu1*'1  at  Orleuim,  Lyons.  Rouen,  Toulouse  and  Bo«- 
lUuux. 

Ill  Knglund,  (he  newN  uf  this  sanguinary  transaction  pi» 
4uDud  lull  one  {feiieriil  feeling  of  horror ;  but  it  added  weigtK 
Id  thu  argutneiitsof  Diirleigh,  who  assured  bis  royal  mistral 
,  Ibr  her  uwn  wcurity,  it  was  necessary  to  put  to  death 
rival,  Mary  Sliiarl.  She  listened  with  a  wilHngQess  to 
>W  tbu  ftilvicB,  but  in  such  n  manner  as  to  cnoceal  fniB 
world  that  Rhe  de:iircd  il ;  and  Killegrtw  was  sent  off  to 
lurith  with  instructions  to  procure  the  queen's  death  ia 
1  tlinjugh  tlie  excitement  of  her  own  people.  Under 
ey  of  llie  earl  uf  IVlarr,  Kiilegrcw  found  it  would  be 
)mpt  lo  draw  Mury  into  suth  a  snare,  the  object  of 
NtraLion  bein^r  to  heal  the  nounds  of  his  unhappy 
I  thttt  when  Mury  should  recover  her  liberty,  s)m 
with  licr  son.  But  at  the  death  of  the 
ened  so  suddenly  us  lo  lead  his  friends  to 
been  administered,  Killegrew  employed 
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the  English  nteresi  so  snccessfiilly  as  to  procure  the  appoint* 
»ent  of  Morton  to  the  regency.  He  was  the  enemy  of  Mary; 
as  well  as  the  agent  of  the  English  cabinet,  and  his  plana 
for  the  submission  of  Scotland,  and  the  destruction  of  ito 
eaptive  queen,  were  seconded  by  the  appearance  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  army  in  die  port  of  Leith. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1574,  when 
France  was  in  a  state  of  cinl  war  from  the  two  religious  fae* 
tions  of  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  called  the  duke  of  Anjo« 
to  the  throne  of  France  by  the  title  of  Henry  III.  The  share 
he  was  known  to  have  taicen  in  the  massacre  of  the  Pto* 
testaBta  rendered  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  that  party,  and 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  conspiracies  that 
were  fimned  against  him. 

The  prorinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  for  the  last 
tiiree  yean  in  a  state  of  revolt  The  malcontents,  under  the 
tyrannical  gOTcmment  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  Spain.  Elizabeth,  who  dreaded  every- 
ilung  that  endangered  the  Protestant  cause,  encouraged  the 
Flemings  by  giving  them  her  protection ;  by  that  means  she 
introduced  improvements  in  various  manufactories,  ofwhidi 
England  had  hitherto  been  deficient :  when,  however,  she 
saw  die  prince  of  Orange  assume  the  government  of  Hoi* 
land  and  Zealand,,  she  became  jealous  of  his  intentions,  yet 
ihej  acted  in  apparent  unison.  Elizabeth  permitted  him  to 
aircst  the  anned  vesseb  of  the  insurg^ents  within  her  domi« 
moBSt  and  the  prince  at  her  desire  expelled  the  English 
exiles  finm  the  jHnovinces,  and  dissolved  the  seminary  which 
tlw  EngBsh  Catholics  had  established  at  Douay.  The  stadt* 
holder,  in  his  war  against  Philip,  had  relied  on  receiving  the 
aid  of  France ;  but  when  the  distracted  state  of  that  king- 
dom deprived  him  of  the  hope,  he  adopted,  as  a  last  resource, 
tlM  MsolatioB  of  ofiering  the  protectorship  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  to  Elizabeth,  as  the  descendant  of  Philippa,  consort 
of  Edward  UI. 

Elizabeth  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  but  she  proposed 
usiiig  her  endeavours  to  effect  some  agreement  between  the 
piiiice  .of  Orange  and  Philip,  andj  with  this  view  she  dia- 
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patched  sir  William  Colban  to  Spain ;  but   she  was  after- 
wards induced,  from  jealousy  of  Don  John,  the  natural  bro- 
ther of  Philip,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  to  form  a& 
alliance  wilh  the  latter  states,  as  the  queen  was  alarmed  with 
ilie  report  of  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  queen :  noi 
was  this  entirely  without  foundation,  as  Gregory  XIII.,  the 
successor  of  pope  Pius  V.,  was  using  his  interest  to  restore 
the  Catholic  worship  in  England.     When  Elizabeth  heard 
the  rumour,  she  was  induced  to  lend  her  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  paid  with  English  gold  an  army  of  Germans ;  as- 
suring Philip  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  only  acting  for 
bis  interest  and  the  security  of  her  own  crown — an  assurance 
which  Philip  thought  it  prudent  to  affect  to  believe. 

To  defend  herself  from  the  rebellion  of  her  own  subjects, 
Elizabeth  adhered  Ftrongly  to  France,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  love  messages  brought  by  Simier,  a  man  of 
insinuating   address,  from  her  former  lover,  Alen^on,  now 
duke  of  Anjou.     So  pleased  was  she  with  Simiers  commu- 
nications, that  his  presence  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester;  and  the  latter,  availing  himself  of  the  credulity  of 
the   times,  pretended   to  believe  Simier  had  made    use  of 
incantations  and  love-potions.     To  ruin  Leicester  in  the  eyes 
of  the  queen,  Simier  divulged  the  secret  of  his  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex  ;  and  Elizabeth's  anger 
caused  such  a  contention  between  the  two  noblemen,  as  to 
induce  her  majesty  to  take  Simier  under  her  particular  pro- 
tection, and  to  confine  Leicester  at  Greenwich.     Having  de- 
clared to  Simier  that  she  would  never  marry  a  man  whom 
she  bad  not  aeai*  Aiyou  paid  her  majesty  a  secret  visit,   and 
'  Ub  dqMrture  she  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  marriage 
..be  adjusted ;  but  her  natural  fickleness  of  disposition 
1^  and  after  wavering  for  several  months  she  contrived 
ives  of  delay  nntil,  by  the  death  of  don  John,  the 
it  of  the  Netherlands  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
i^^nna;  ^^^  &Aer  a  severe  conflict  Philip  was  de- 
m  ftoAited  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
AbJoU  ^^  elected  and  hailed  as  the  saviour  of 
proceeding  caused  Ei^ii\)«;\\\  \o  v^^x  v^iS. 
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otice  more  the  proposed  alliance,  as,  she  said,  such  a  mar* 
riage  would  involve  her  in  a  war  with  Philip,  who^  by  the 
annexing  of  Portugal  to  his  former  dominions,  had  become 
the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  In  lieu  of  a  mar- 
riage with  Anjou,  Elizabeth  proposed  to  her  brother,  the 
most  Christian  king,  that  they  should  form  a  league  for  theiv 
mutual  protection. 

'  The  French  monarch  professed  his  willingness  to  sig^ 
such  a  league  whenever  Elizabeth  should  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment to  his  brother.  The  prince  came  by  her  invitation  to 
England,  and  Elizabeth  took  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  the  English  nobility,  to  place  a 
ring  upon  Anjou's  finger,  at  the  same  time  saying,  that  she 
meant  by  that  token  to  become  his  wife;  and. commanded 
certain  of  her  bishops  and  lords  to  regulate  the  rites,  and  the 
forms  oi  contract  to  be  observed  by  each  party  at  their  mar-^ 
riage.  Dispatches  were  sent  to  communicate  this  intelligence 
to  the  allies  of  England ;  and  the  union  was  celebrated  in 
many  places  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy  as  if  it  had 
already  taken  place. 

The  morning  following  that  ceremony  Elizabeth  sent  for 
the  prince,  who  with  alacrity  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  sup* 
posed  bride,  but  was  greatly  disconcerted  to  find  her  in  tears, 
and  to  hear  her  say,  that  the  prejudices  of  her  people  had 
opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union;  and  that, 
afler  a  severe  struggle  between  her  duty  and  her  inclination,, 
she  bad  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  their  welfare* 
The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  arose  from  the  con- 
trivances of  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  Hatton.  They  had 
secretly  employed  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  chamber  to  repre-r 
sent,  in  exaggerated  terms,  the  dangers  to  which  females,  at 
her  period  of  life,  were  liable  in  child-bed :  the  objections 
of  her  subjects  to  the  control  of  a  foreigner  were  also  re- 
peated to  her  majesty ;  and,  on  their  knees,  they  implored 
her  not  to  stain  her  fair  fame  by  an  union  with  a  popish  hus- 
band. 

When  the  duke  returned  to  his  apartmeiil  \\.^  V)ni^^  ^<& 
ring  from  iim  which  £iizabeth  had  placed  on  \v\&  ^w^« 
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the  day  before,  exelairaing,  that  *'  Engiiahwomen  were  n 
changeable  and  capricious  as  the  waves  whidi  aarromidid 
their  island." 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  duke's  viut  Elinbdh 
continued  to  bestow  upon  him  the  most  unequivocal  proofc 
of  her  affection,  which  caused  many  libellous  publications  to 
issue  from  the  press :  among  these,  the  most  oflfensive  to  htf 
majesty  was  that  written  by  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln 's-inn,  which 
described  the  marriage  as  an  union  between  a  daughter  of 
God  and  a  son  of  the  devil.  The  pamphlet  was  burnt  by 
the  public  executioner,  and  the  author  and  publisher  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  right  hands  in  the  market-place  of  Wat- 
minster. 

The  queen  shewed  sincere  and  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of 
Anjou  when  he  returned  to  his  Belgian  subjects ;  he  pro- 
mised to  visit  her  again  in  a  month,  but  his  military  cxpkiiti 
occupied  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  Allure  of  his  am* 
biti6us  views  in  trying  to  wrest  the  authority  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  caused  him  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  soon 
after  died. 

It  seems  now  time  to  say  something  of  Ireland,  which,  tt 
the  period  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  who  in  the  last  reign  had 
called  a  parliament  to  establish  the  catholic  worship,  and  in 
the  present  one  had  called  another  to  abolish  it.  The  people 
of  Ireland,  generally,  were  attached  to  the  ancient  religioB* 
and  they  obeyed  the  new  statute  oply  where  it  was  enforced 
by  the  sword.  Among  the  natives  Shane  O'Nialy  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  claimed  the  chieftainry  of  Ulster, 
and  presented  his  petition  in  person  at  the  court  of  Elisa- 
beth, in  the  dress  of  his  country,  and  attended  by  his  gfuards, 
who  were  armed  with  battle-axes,  and  wore  linen  vests  dyed 
with  saffron.  The  queen  feigned  to  favour  O'Nial's  claim : 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  sometimes  gave  his  services  to 
the  English  government,  and  at  others  revenged  his  imagi ' 
nary  wrongs,  as  circumstances  warranted ;  for  he  was  generous 
though  turbulent,  and  was  feelingly  alive  to  every  species  of 
insult    At  length  he  broke  into  openTe\)e\\vQii\«xiii%Di&B% 
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that  Imt  wm  indsMigar  from  bis  enemies,  he  sought  an  asyhnn 
mmong  the  Scots  in  Ulster*  where  he  was  basely  assassinated 
at  the  suggestion  of  Piers»  an  English  officer.  By  act  of  par- 
Uament,  die  name  of  0*Nial  was  condemned  to  oblivion^ 
and  his  possessions,  which  comprised  a  good  half  of  the 
county  of  Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  crown.  From  that  time 
continual  insurrections  burst  out  in  the  different  counties  of 
Irckmd,  and  in  vain  did  the  inhabitants  appeal  for  assistanee 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain.  But  pope  Gregory  XIH. 
lieieBed  to  their  complaints,  and  published  a  new  bull,  ia 
which  he  declared  that  Elizabeth  had  forfeited  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  thai  of  England  ;  which  bull  Thomas 
Stukely  and  James  Fitzmaurice  offered  to  carry  into  execu- 
lion.  The  former  was  an  English  adventurer,  devoid  of 
honour  or  conscience,  who  sold  his  services  equally  to  Eliza- 
beth and  to  the  pope.  Having  obtained  from  the  pontiff  a 
ship  of  war,  with  money  and  men,  he  sailed  from  Civita 
Yecchia,  to  join  his  partner  in  the  enterprise  at  Lisbon :  but 
OB  his  way  he  soUL  his  services  to  Sebastian,  king  of  Porta* 
gal,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Alcagar.  Fitzmaurice^  a 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
English  government ;  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Galicia; 
and  he,  ako  being  furnished  with  vessels  by  the  pontiff  sailed 
from  Portugal,  and  landed  near  Kerry,  bringing  with  him  a 
small  number  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  a  few  exiles,  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Sanders  as  papal  legate.  His  hopes  were 
annihilated  by  the  coolness  with  which  his  countrymen  heard 
his  solicitations,  and  he  fell  in  a  private  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  kinsmen.  His  brother,  the  earl,  who  had  hitherto  made 
kmd  professions  of  loyalty,  became  suspected,  aud  was 
shortly  afler  pronounced  a  traitor.  For  three  years  the  latter 
evaded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies ;  but  a  glimmering  of  light 
from  a  hut  having  one  day  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  party,  they  entered  it,  and  found,  stretched  upon  the 
hearth,  a  venerable  old  man,  alone :  he  had  only  time  to  ex- 
claim, *^  I  am  the  earl  of  Desmond,"  when  Kelly  of  M.o\\^t\:^ 
struck  ofi^ his  lieac^  and  sent  it  a  present  to  £\ix«Sk)^V!Cu 
It  beimg  enacted  iDto  a  law  during  t\sia  Te\gii,  «Q»X.  * 
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queen's  subjects  should  all  follow  the  religious  wotship 
which  she  practised*,  the  Catholics  and  the  Puritans  became 
alike  the  objects  of  persecution  and  punishment.  Archbishop 
Parker  defended  the  interests  of  the  church  with  vigour. 
Grinda],  his  successor,  and  founder  of  the  school  of  St.  Bees, 


.'  *  LiNOARD,  in  vol.  vii.  note  N.  p.  505,  of  his  History  of  England^  liat  girm  At 
folloYplDg  account  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  eatholio  and  tlM  rrfomed 
churches  : — 

'  1.  They  both  taught  that  there  is  bat  one  God ;  that  in  the  onitf  of  the  Godhead  an 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghott ;  that  the  Sob  took  to  himsdf 
the  nature  of  man ;  that  he  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  all  sin  of  man,  both 
original  and  actual ;  and  that  his  is  the  only  name  whereby  man  most  be  fared. 
.  S.  They  equally  admitted  the  three  symbols,  usually  denominated  the  Apoitlai,  tke 
Kicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds. 

;  3.  They  equally  revered  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  true  word  of  God.  Bat  kere 
they  began  to  differ.  1st.  Several  books  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  pronomeed 
apocryphal  by  the  new,  while  they  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  old,  diareh. 
Sud.  The  former  maintained  that  all  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
been  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  latter,  that  many  things,  such  as  the  baptisB  of 
infants,  the  obligation  of  observing  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  sabbath,  &e.  had  ben 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  yet  had  nut  been  recorded  in  the  scriptnies,  bnt 
were  known  only  by  tradition. 

.  4.  Both  agreed  that  *'  the  chnrch  bad  a  right  to  decree  its  rights  and  ceremonies,  ud 
had  authority  in  controversies  of  faith;"  but  the  articles  seemed  to  nollifj  this 
authority  by  restrictions.  The  church  could  decide  nothing  bnt  what  is  contained  in  the 
scriptures ;  could  not  assemble  in  general  council  without  the  command  and  wiU  of 
princes  ;  and  when  so  assembled  was  liable  to  err,  and  had  actually  erred.  The  old 
church  allowed  not  such  authority  to  princes,  and  maintained  that  Christ,  aceordisg  (0 
his  promises  in  the  scriptures,  would  so  watch  over  his  chnrch  assembled  in  general 
council,  as  not  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  any  essential  error,  either  in  faith  or  discipline. 

6.  Both  equally  required  vocation  and  mission  in  their  ministers;  and  both 
intrusted  the  government  of  the  church  to  bishops,  as  the  highest  order  in  the  hierarchy. 
But  the  whole  church,  while  it  admitted  no  ecclesiastical  in  the  priaee  as  prince, 
acknowledged  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  successor  to  St.  Peter,  a  primacy  of  order  and 
jurisdiction  within  the  realm,  and  considered  the  sovereign  as  supreme,  even  in  eecle* 
siastical  government. 

,  6.  Both  equally  taught  that  the  justification  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  acquired  or 
deserved  by  any  natural  effort,  and  that  it  is  given  gratis  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  but  in  this  they  differed,  or,  perhaps,  seemed  to  differ,  that  the  erne  iacnlealii 
justification'.by  faith  only,  the  other,  in  addition  to  faith,  required  both  hope  and  charity. 

7.  That  the  sacraments  are  efficacious  signs  of  grace,  by  which  God  worketh  in- 
visibly  in  us,  was  taught  by  Itoth  ;  but  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholics,— vis. 
baptism,' confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  holy  order,  extreme  unction,  and  matzi- 
mony,  were  by  the  articles  reduced  to  two, — viz.  baptism  and  eucharist. 

8.  The  most  important  points  in  which  they  differed  regarded  the  eaeharist.  The 
English  reformers  taught  that  in  the  sacrament  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  takes, 
and  eaten,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner :  the  Catholics  after  a  real 
though  spiritual  and  sacramental  manner."  The  former  declared  that  the  doctrine  ef 
transubstantiation  could  not  be  proved  from. the  words  of  scripture;  the  latter, 
that  it  necessarily  followed  from  the  words  of  acTxpUte.  TVv*  &t*t,  that  the 
fioauaoaion  ought  to  be  administered  to  laymen  under '\ra\!h.  "WakdA,  ttoeosAi^'^  X».^3mi 
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in  Cumberland,  leaned  too  much  to  the  Genevan  theolof^, 
by  wbich  he  incMirred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth :  but 
Whitgifl,  who  came  afler  him,  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  prevented  any  change  in  the 
reformed  discipline.  However,  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans 
bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  Catholics,  as  the  wealth 
of  the  latter  presented  an  alluring  bait  to  the  persecutors, 
BO  that  many  families  sought  an  asylum  beyond  the  sea, 
leaving  their  lands  to  be  seized  by  the  crown. 

The  non- conforming  clergy  went  by  the  name  of  queen 

Mary^s  priests,  and  exercised  their  functions  in  private  houses* 

^t  the  risk  of  themselves  and  their  patrons.      The  deprived 

bishops  were  prevented  from  ordaining  others  to  succeed 

them,  so  that  the  Catholic  worship  must  have  soon  become 

extinct  in  the  kingdom,   but  for  the  foresight  of  William 

Allen,  a    Lancashire    clergyman,    who    proposed  opening 

colleges  abroad,  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been  closed  to 

the  Catholics  at  home.     The  plan  was  approved  and  adopted 

by  the  contributions  of  foreign  noblemen  and  ecclesiastical 

bodies.      Allen    established   himself    at   Douay,  and   suc*> 

ceeded  so  as  in  the  first  five  years  to  supply  England  with 

nearly  one  hundred  missionaries. 

This  success  greatly  irritated  the  English  council,  and 
they  had  recourse  to  Requesens,  the  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  whom  they  made  an  agreement  to  suppress  the 

institution  and  command  of  Christ ;  the  others,  that  commnoion  under  both  kinds  doet 
not  follow  from  the  institution,  and  is  not  prescribed  by  the  command  of  Christ. 

9.  By  the  articles,  the  mass  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  forget  jt  on  the  ground 
that  there  can  be  no  other  Mcrifice  for  sin,  than  that  which  is  offered  upon  the  eron. 
According  to  the  Catholics  the  mass  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice,  commemorative  of 
that  formeiiy  offered  on  the  cross. 

10.  The  articles  condemned,  but  in  general  terms  and  without  any  explanation,  thd^ 
doctrines  of— l,pargatory  ;  2,  pardons;  3,  the  veneration  and  adoration  of  relics  and 
images ;  and,  4,  the  invocation  of  the  saints.  The  Catholics  tanght,  1,  Jthat  the  soula 
of  men  who  depart  this  life,  neither  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  the  punishment  of  hell,  nor 
80  pure  as  to  be  admitted  there,  ••  where  nothing  defiled  can  enter."  are  immediately 
after  death  placed  in  a  state  of  purgation :  2,  that  pardons  of  the  temporal  punishment 
of  siii,  called  bdulgences,  are  useful,  and  to  be  retained ;  3,  that  it  is  lawful  to  shew  an 
inferior  respect  or  veneration  to  the  remains  of  holy  persons,  and  to  X\kfc  \m».^«i  ^j!L 
Christ  and  his  saints ;  4,  that  it  is  also  lawful  to  solicit  l^e  dep&tted  m^uXa  V>\«v^  V5fi.€« 
^prayers  with  tmr^  "to  begfw  ng  beneAts  from  God,  throx&gVi  Yiii  lou  3«%u%  C)VnMX% ^"^ 

aaJ/r  tsfkmr  and  redeemer,'* 
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college ;  in  return  for  which  Elizabeth  excluded  the  nam' 
gent  navy  from  entering  her  ports.  The  fugitives  who  wen 
thns  banished  from  Douay,  found  protection  under  thi 
princes  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  and  Dr.  Allen  was  sofli 
re-established  at  Rheims,  under  the  archbishop  cardinal  cf 
Lorrain. 

At  length  Elizabeth's  council  resolved  on  arresting  tht 
zeal  of  the  priests  by  the  terror  of  punishment :  they  accused 
Cuthbert  Maine  with  having  obtained  a  bull  from  Rome,  of 
having  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  queen«  and  said  mass 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tregian.  No  material  evidence  being 
produced  on  the  trial,  the  court  informed  the  jury  that  proof 
might  be  supplied  by  strong  presumptions.  Maine  suffered 
as  a  traitor,  at  Launceston.  The  queen  took  possessioD  of 
Tregian's  lands,  and  he  languished  till  his  death  in  a  prisoB. 
The  fate  of  Maine  and  Tregian  was  intended  as  a  wanung 
to  the  non-conformists ;  but  experience  has  proved  in  aD 
ages  that  persecution  serves  to  increase  the  ardour  of 
religious  zeal.  Two  Jesuits,  named  Persons  and  Campian, 
men  of  distintinguished  merit  and  abilities,  at  the  request  of 
Allen,  came  to  England.  Their  arrival  excited  apprehen- 
sions in  the  queen  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  made  by  tho 
council^  which  required  every  Englishman  to  recall  any  of  his 
children,  wards,  or  relatives,  who  had  been  sent  abroad  te 
education,  within  the  space  of  four  months ;  and  to  maks 
it  treason  to  harbour  or  conceal  a  priest.  It  also  enacted  many 
other  arbitrary  and  cruel  laws  against  them*  Persons  and 
Campian  wrote  an  explanation  of  their  views  in  visiting  their 
own  country,  for  they  were  Englishmen;  but  not  wiab* 
ing  to  publish  these  letters,  unless^  they  were  them* 
selves  molested  in  their  duties,  each  gave  his  paper  to  a 
friend :  that  written  by  Campian  found  its  way  to  the  queen 
and  the  council^  through  the  zeal  of  a  person  named  Pound, 
to  whose  custody  it  was  intrusted*. 

The  boldness  with  which  the  writer  declared  the  intentioD 
of  the  Jesuits  to  brave   every  danger  in  their  endeavours  io 

m 

•  It  m&j  be  seen  in  BaxDOWKTuu,  p^A*^,  V 
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Kfttore  the  GmthoUc  faith  gave  great  offmce,  and  stirred  the 
gpofveroment  to  the  adoption  of  increased  sererities  towards 
tke  whole  body  of  the  Catholics.  Their  houses  were  forcibly 
entered  ;  private  papers,  and  even  the  persons  of  the  inmate» 
were  seaitrbed ;  and  wherever  any  vestments  belonging  to  a 
priest,  or  books  containing  the  Catholic  doctrine,  were  found, 
the  possessors  were  imprisoned,  and  frequently  subjected  to 
tlie  torture,  a  mode  of  punishment  then  ufied  in  most 
Saropean  nations,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Linoard, 
¥oL  yiiL  Note  U.,  p.  521. 
•   **  The  kinds  of  torture  employed  in  the  Tower  were  :-— 

^  I.  The  rack,  a  lai^  open  frame  of  oak,  raised  three  feet 
firom  the  groinML  The  prisoner  was  laid  under  it,  on  his 
httck,  on  the  floor :  his  wrists  and  ancles  were  attached  by 
oords  by  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  frame ;  these  were 
nnoved  by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  body  rose  to  a 
level  with  the  frame.  Questions  were  then  put ;  and  if  the 
answers  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  sufferer  was  stretched 
more  and  more,  till  the  bones  started  from  their  sockets. 

**  2.  The  scavenger's  daughter  was  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  so 
caUed,  consisting  of  two  parts,  fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
hinge.  The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the  pavememt, 
and  to  contract  himself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  he  couldc 
^Rien  the  eiecutioner,  kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  and  having 
iBtrodaced  the  hoop  under  his  legs,  compressed  the  victim 
elose  together  till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  extremities  over 
the  small  of  the  back.  The  time  allotted  to  this  kind  of 
toctare  was  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  com- 
no&ly  happened  that,  firom  excess  of  compression,  the  blood 
started  from  the  nostrils ;  sometimes,  it  was  believed,  firom 
the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet 

*'3.  Iron  gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted  by  the  ud€# 
a  screw.  They  served  to  compress  the  wrists,  and  to  sus- 
pend the  prisoner  in  the  air  ^m  two  distant  points  of  a 
beam.  He  was  placed  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  piled  one  on 
liie  other,  which,  when  his  hands  had  been  maAt^'sX^^ee^ 
woeceswvdy  whbdnwn  from  under  his  feet, 

"4.  A  Sjurth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cdi  cweBi* YiJC(\ft^asi»»^ 


[u; 


of  SO  small  dimensions,  and  so  coaslructed.  that  Hit 
prisoner  could  neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  in  it  at  full  length. 
He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  op  in  ft  squatting- postUR, 
and  so  remained  during  several  days." 

During  twelve  months  Campian  eluded  pursuit,  but  being 
then  taken  at  Ljffurd,  in  Berkshire,  he  was  conveyed  to  iht 
Tower,  and  having  suffered  the  torture  of  the  rack  four  tiraes, 
was  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
lieicester-house,  when,  to  her  question  of  his  opinion 
whether  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her  lawfully,  CaiB- 
pian  replied,  that,  "in  his  own  opinion,  if  the  pope  were  to 
excommunicate  her  it  might  be  insuClicient,  as  be  might  er 
By  hia  ordinary  power  he  could  not  excommuuicate  princei. 
Whether  he  could  by  that  power  which  he  sometimes  e 
cised  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  a  difficult  and 
doubtful  question,  1o  which  some  persons  had  answered  it 
affirmative.'' 

At  length  Campian  and  thirteen  other  persons  were  indictdl 
for  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  queen,  and  chang-e  the  govern- 
ment. Circumstances,  d»tes,  and  the  places  of  their  meeting, 
were  particularly  specified.  Among  the  latter,  Rome  and 
Rheims  were  named ;  although  some  of  these  persons 
bad  never  been  in  Rome  or  Rheims ;  and  some  had 
never  seen  each  other  before.  But  the  pubhc  belief  had  been 
deluded  by  previous  preachings  and  proclamations,  leading 
their  expectation  to  (he  event ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
inconsistency  with  which  the  trial  was  conducted,  the  priso- 
ners were  all  pronounced  guilty.  Lancaster,  a  Protestant 
lawyer,  made  oath  that  Colleton,  one  of  the  number,  was  in 
his  chambers  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  charge  declared 
him  to  have  been  at  llbeims ;  and  Colltjfpn  was,  iu  con»e- 
quence,  remanded.  An  attempt  being  made  to  save  ifaem 
all,  Burleigh  maintained  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  comfort 
the  fears  of  the  Protestants,  that  some  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  treasons :  most  of  them  suffered  ;  all  pro- 
testing their  innocence,  and  praying  with  their  last  breatb 
for  the  queen.  The  sect  ot  aua.\»apt,ia\,a  'flaa  c^ukW-j  tha 
of  religious    persecution-.   Vtrce  times,  iravcv^  ftsa 
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reigfn*  did  Elizabeth  order  their  absence  by  proclamation ; 
and  of  those  who  remained,  several  ended  their  lives  at  the 
stake,  as  heretics.  The  last  who  suffered  for  heterodox 
opinions  was  Francis  Kett,  in  1589. 


Chapter  V. 

ELIZABETH  (continued.) 


During  all  this  time  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  a  prey  to 

:lie  most     uneasy  apprehensions,  lest   the    Scottish  queen 

should   eflect  her  escape  and  her  deliverance.    She  hardly 

knew  how  to  intrust  any  person  to  be  her  keeper  ;  and  while 

the   captive  Mary  was  committed  to   the  care  of  the  earl  of 

Shrewsbury,  his  most  trivial  actions  were  under  the  scrutiny 

of  all  around  him,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  queen  or 

her  ministers,  and  whose  most  important  business  it  became 

to    act  as  spies  on  the  earl ;  so  that,  on  one  occasion,  it  is 

asserted,  he  himself  christened  the  child  of  which  his  daugh-: 

ter  was  confined,  to  avoid  introducing  a  stranger  into  his 

castle.    But  so  strong  was  Elizabeth's  propensity  to  jealousy, 

that  her  favourite  minister,  Burleigh,  was  an  object  of  her 

malevolent  suspicions ;  and  when  he  went  to  Buxton  for  relief 

from  the  gout,  she  accused  him  of  going  there  to  intrigue 

with  Mary. 

The  people  of  Scotland  found  themselves  much  oppressed 
by  the    rapacious    conduct    of   Morton,    and    his    servile 
adherence  to  the  interests  of  England ;  but,  in  a  convention 
of  the  nobility,  Morton  resigned  the  regency,  and  the  young 
king, '  who  was  then  in   his  thirteenth  year,  assumed  the 
government.      After  spending  only  a  short  period  in  retire- 
ment, Morton  again  returned  to  the  court ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  again  acquire  the  title  of  regent,  his  influence  carried 
the  ascendency  in  the  council ;'  and  being  once  more  possessed 
of  his  former  authority,  he  gave  the  reins  to  \v\a  aN^cna^  ^tA\.o 
his  resentment  towards  the  Hamiltons,  whom  \ike  svvpgo^^^  Xj?i 
6ay»  been  the  cause  of  bia  temporary  disgrace  •,  \>xxV.  ^V.  ^« 
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moment  an  unexpected  rival  awakened  his  jealomy;  HA 
was  Esm^  Stnart,  count  Aubigny,  of  the  fiiinily  of  LenMi. 
He  was  bom  and  educated  in  France,  and,  being  yomg 
and  accomplished,  the  duke  of  Guise  conBiderad  him  a  likdj 
person  to  detach  the  young  monarch  from  his  alliance  with 
England.  James  was  captivated  with  the  young  noblenuB, 
whom  he  first  made  earl,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox:  the  latter 
infused  new  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  prince,  aad  he 
now  perceived  the  deposition  of  his  mother  had  been  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  began  to  entertain  very  serious  thoughts  of 
resigning  the  crown  to  her,  or,  at  least,  of  offering  her  a 
share  in  the  regal  authority. 

When  Elizabeth  heard  this,  she  sent  sir  Robert  Bowes  into 
Scotland,  to  accuse  Aubigny,  now  duke  of  Lennox,  of  fiivoor- 
ing  the  French,  and  to  caution  the  young  monarch  from 
entering  into  such  dangerous  commotions.  Lennox  con- 
sidered Elizabeth  to  be  his  enemy,. and  he  resolved  to  under* 
mine  the  English  interest,  and  to  ruin  Morton,  who  be 
plainly  saw  was  at  the  head  of  that  party ;  and,  with  this 
view,  he  procured  evidence  from  France,  that  Morton  was 
an  accessory  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Stuart,  the  son 
of  lord  Ochiltree,  charged  Morton  with  the  murder,  in 
the  presence  of  James,  who  withstood  the  solicitatioiis 
of  Elizabeth,  through  her  ambassador,  sir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, who  was  commissioned  to  intercede  for  his  lift, 
as  well  as  to  prove  that  Lennox  had  conspired  with 
foreign  powers  to  plan  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
also  to  threaten  Scotland  with  an  English  army.  James  con- 
tinued to  declare  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  let  tiie 
trial  proceed,  and  Elizabeth,  finding  that  to  allow  her  troops 
to  remain  in  Scotland  would  be  considered  as  an  intentional 
act  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  withdrew  her  army. 

Sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  justice  of  Stuart^s 
charge  against  Morton  having  been  proved,  he  was  fomd 
guilty  by  his  peers,  and  decapitated,  the  king  having  remitted 
the  more  degrading  punishment  usually  inflicted  on  traitorSi 
His  confessions  in  prison  bore  evidenee  Vo  ^^s^'%  ionoceiiee 
of  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  fox  \ie  sa^a,  **  \)aaJLN«\uBa.\kfc«iaybl 
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Bodiwell  for  Maiys  written  consent,  Bothwell  replied,  that 
wmA  a  note  could  not  be  procnred." 

'  After  the  death  of  Morton,  Elizabeth's  jealousy  respect* 
hag  the  Scottish  queen  urged  her  to  a  final  determination  as 
to  her  destiny;  and  for  this  purpose  she  summoned  her 
council,  whose  proceeding  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
eop3ing  the  foUowiug  letter  from  Burleigh  to  Walsingharo, 
dated  Sept  10,  15S1.  ''The  council  has  come  to  no  con^ 
elusion,  being  as  variable  as  the  weather :  for  her  majesty 
would  come  to  no  determination  on  any  one  point :  so  they 
left  off  talking  for  weariness,  and  the  queen  postponed  all  till 
some  future  time.  They  were  long  deliberating  to  what 
place  the  Scottish  queen  should  be  brought,  where  she  and 
her  cause  might  be  heard.  The  Tower  was  rejected.  The 
coimcil  Uien,  unanimously^  recommended  Hertford  castle; 
n^ich  the  queen  consented  to  for  one  whole  day  ;  and  then 
changed  her  mind,  saying  it  was  too  near  London:  then 
Fothevingay  was  mentioned,  which  she  said  was  too  far  off: 
then,  soeceanvely,  Grafton,  Woodstock,  Northampton,  Co- 
ventry, and  Huntingdon ;  all  of  which  were  rejected  either 
for  want  of  strength  or  conveniency.  The  parliament  will 
probably  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned  for  the 
loth  of  October :  but  the  queen  wishes  the  hearing  of  the 
Scottish  qneen's  cause  to  be  finished  before  that  day ;  but 
soihingto  be  done  till  her  removal  be  determined  on." 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  to  the  reader  that  the  Catholics 
of  England,  who  groaned  under  the  penal  statutes  enforced 
by  Elizabeth,  should  look  forward  to  the  prince  who,  in  all 
piobability,  would  in  a  few  years  reign  over  them,  with  a 
degree  of  eheering  hope.  Though  James  was  educated  by 
Hie  disciples  of  Knox,  yet  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
received  certain  Caibholic  priests  at  Holyrood-house  was  con- 
strued by  Mary  and  her  friends  into  the  most  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  her  cause  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  in  a  consultation 
held  secretly  at  Paris,  that  Mary  and  James  ought  to  reign 
jointly  as  king  and  queen  on  the  throne  of  Scotland*.  ^\A^ 
m»  Jsanes  had  expressed  his  apprehension  \ei&>\.  \v^  tda^dX.  \a 
complied,  ^uvugb  povertj,  to  submit  to    \5tt!t  ^^a'sva^  ^^ 
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but  Mary,  aware  that  her  keepers  had  orders  to  punisli 
smpt  to  escape  by  depriving  her  of  life,  acquainted 
th  with  her  desire  to  leave  the  administration  entirely 
qOy  and  to  reside  as  a  private  person  in  England — 
lal  which  was  refused ;  but  another,  from  Mary,  to 
sa  league  of  perpetual  amity  between  the  two  crownsy 
the  mediation  of  Castelnau,  was  received  with 
i  pleasure,  but  was  afterwards  frustrated  by  the 
intrigue  of  the  French  king,  who  feared,  by  freeing 
ii  from  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  to 
r  an    opportunity   to    support    the    protestants  in 

1  Castelnau  became  acquainted  with  Henry's  motives, 
gfat  it  prudent  to  relax  his  exertions  in  defence  of 
nd  thus  her  hopes  were  again  doomed  to  languish  in 
Intment  Whilst  rumours  of  invasion  alarmed  the 
Elizabeth,  a  consciousness  of  the  unjust  treatment 
d  towards  her  Catholic  subjects,  excited  in  her  the 
easy  doubts  lest  they  should  become  disloyal.  These 
Ided  to  the  persuasion  of  her  ministers,  caused  her 
mplate  with  earnestness  the  death  of  her  rival.  Wal- 
i»  whose  abilities  were  all-powerful  in  political  in- 
mployed  agents  as  spies  in  the  courts  of  princes,  in 
I  seminaries,  and  in  .  the  houses  of  the  principal 
s,  where,  by  a  well- feigned  adherence  to  the  interests 
f  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  wishes  and 
of  her  friends ;  and,  according  to  Camden,  it  became 
impossible  that  her  well-wishers  should  escape  the 
'hich  were  everywhere  spread  for  their  destruction, 
g  this  period  of  political  and  religious  persecution 
r  exercised  his  vengeance  on  all  who  had  in  any  way 
Nsrsonal  feelings  ;  and  through  him  several  noble  fami- 
I  put  under  arrest.  Francis  Throckmorton  submitted 
8  to  the  torture  of  the  rack,  and  afterwards  suffered  on 
ikL  In  the  course  of  his  examination,  Burleigh  charged 
ft»  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with  havinig  ^x^cM\^«^l 
England;  but  Mendoza  recriminated b^  '^tONvci^  ^^ 
t  might .  ta  have  been  brought  b^  bm  «L^\ftsX.  ^^ 
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SorflMiL  whiA  bad  far  its  otgee±  ta  g«  the  p 
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minister  of  Elizabeth,  ivho,  by  his  treacherous  i 
aided  the  rebels,  and,  by^means  of  pirates,  plui 
subjects  of  his  soverei^. 

While  the  ministers  were  punishing  the  sup* 
moters  of  an  invasion,  for  which,  after  the  strict 
being  made  by  Stafford,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to 
court,  it  was  not  found  that  one  single  soldier 
levied,  or  the  smallest  preparation  made,  the  sai 
were  fomenting  a  real  conspiracy  in  Scotland,  tl 
means  of  English  gold.  For  Elizabeth  dreade 
acquisition  of  strength  given  to  James  by  his  com 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  mother's  party,  migh 
powerful  for  her  throne,  and  therefore  aimed  to 
English  faction  in  Scotland.  When  her  ai^my,  ho 
in  progpress  to  assist  the  rebels,  its  advance  was 
the  solicitation  of  the  French  ambassador;  and  th< 
James,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Arran,  his 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  rebellious  party, 
did  the  present  prospect  seem  favourable  to  Marj 
English  cabinet  considered  an  amicable  treaty  wit 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
and  the  French  ambassador  was  fixed  upon  as  th* 
between  the  powers ;  but  again  was  the  cup  o: 
dashed  from  the  lips  of  Mary.  No  sooner  was  tii 
lion  entered  upon,  than  the  capture  of  Creighton,  t 
Jesuit,  and  his  countryman  Abdy,  a  priest^  caused 
brought  as  prisoners  to  England,  and  taken  to 
Creighton,  when  in  sight  of  the  rack,  disclosed  ihe 
of  the  projected  invasion.  Immediately  the.enei 
captive  queen  added  to  the  apprehensions  of  £lis 
a  plan  of  association  was  proposed,  in  which  the 
bound  themselves  to  pursue,  unto  death,  every  | 
should  attempt,  and  every  person  in  favour  of  whoa 
should  attempt  the  life  of  their  sovereign  Elizabeth. ' 
evidently  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  prel 
by  which  to  justify  the  impeachment  of  Mary  of  Scot 
read  to  th^t  lady,  sounded  \u  \k«c  eax^  «&\wet  ^kms 
Jum09  at  the  a^  of  JUxU«a  ^waA  an  ad^'fift.  \a 
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ilation;  a  circumstance  which,  it  is  Tery  probable, 
^ron  Ida  edacation,  and  from  the  manners  of  those  per^ 
^  Were  employed  in  his  own  and  in  other  courts. 
^  ^6  ^aierous  sentiments  which  usually  accompany 
HXir  of  youth,  James  acted  the  hypocrite  for  the  sake 
!<iJeney ;  and,  by  feigning  a  partiality  to  the  Catholic 
^  IB  bis  communications  with  his  mother,  the  duke  of 
^biBpof  Spain,  and  the  pontiff,  he  procured  many 
f^seots;  until  finding  that  his  sincerity  began  to  be 
^  be  resolved  to  try  the  same  game  with  Elizabeth. 
^s  ambassador,  who  had  professed  the  Catholic  reli* 
I'aris,  being  sent  to  the  English  court,  was  received 
J  Elixabeth ;  but  he  attended  the  established  wor- 
4  he  betrayed  to  the  queen  the  secrets  which  had 
trusted  to  him  in  Paris.  Having  thus  gained  the 
'Oar,  he  suggested  a  marriage  between  her  majesty 
sovereign ;  and  thus  he  obtained  the  object  of  his 
-«  supply  of  money,  with  a  promise  of  more  fov 
lit  services.  In  the  next  assembly  of  the  English 
it^  rdi^ous  subjects  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
,  asd  several  bills  were  proposed  for  the  suppres* 
ice,  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  most  of  which 
cted  hi  the  upper  house  by  the  influence  of  the 
it  a  most  severe  statute  was  enacted  against  the 
By  this,  every  priest  of  that  persuasion  who  was 
the  realm  within  forty  days  was  to  be  accounted 
reason.  To  harbour  or  receive  a  priest  was  felony ; 
youth  as  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  to  be  edu* 
atholic  seminaries,  were  rendered  incapable  of  in* 
nglish  property. 

^ird  reading  of  this  bill.  Dr.  Parry,  a  Welshman 
Kan,  rose  and  opposed  it  in  such  bold  terms  as 
a  to  be  given  in  custody  to  the  sergeant  The  next 
[neen,  having  heard  his  reasons,  restored  him  to 
ot,  in  less  than  six  weeks  after,  he  was  charged 
f  gHiHy  of  high  treason,  and  was  convened  to  V\wfe 

w  a  BrotCBtant,  who  hsd  passed  from  fee  \ko\M»* 
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Jiold  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  into  the  service  of 
and  was  employed  by  lord  Burleigh  as  a  spy; 
dissatisfied  with  the  salary,  he  affected  to  be .  c 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  declared,  in  his  ardour 
English  Catholics  from  persecution,  that  he  shoul 
killing  the  queen  with  his  own  hand,  were  he  bi 
it  were  lawful  to  do  it.  Creighton,  and  others 
his  asseveration,  assured  him  it  would  not  be  lawfi 
received  the  like  answer  from  other  ecclesiastics  in 
in  France,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  nuiMIJ 
zoni,  to  whom  he  gave  a  letter  for  Como,  th^J 
cretary  of  state,  requesting  the  answer  to  be  sen 
England.  Thither  he  hastened,  and  having  deda 
zabeth  that  he  had  been  solicited  by  tlie  pope  tp^ 
promised  to  give  to  her  the.  answer  he  should  re( 
Como,  in  testimony  of  the  fact.  The  answer  yn 
civil  answer  to  a  general  offer  of  service.  Parry  ii 
had  said  that  he  was  returning  to  England,  and 
atone  for  his  past  misdeeds  by  his  subsequent  ser 
Catholic  church. — Bartoli,  p.  288.  The  indulgence 
in  the  answer,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  Sadler,^ 
was  such  as  was  usually  given  to  persons  on  their 
lion,  and  was  a  remission  of  canonical  censures  i 
former  offences.  When  he  solicited  a  pension  for  t 
the  queen  replied,  that  Parry  had  done  nothing 
served  a  pension  ;  so  he  returned  to  his  former  e 
of  a  spy :  in  this  vocation  he  formed  acquain 
Nevil,  an  exile  of  the  house  of  Westmoreland, 
received  a  bribe  from  government  to  watch  the  ac 
Jesuit  Persons,  during  the  residence  of  the  latt< 
mandy.  These  two  impostors,  having  cementec 
in  the  science  of  intrigue,  together  arranged  a  pla 
the  queen  as  she  was  riding  out  to  take  the  air 
waiting  a  fit  opportunity  to  execute  their  purpose 
earl  of  Westmoreland  died  ;  and  Nevil,  who  wa 
heir,  .thinking  it  might  be  a  means  of  recovering  t 
estate  and  family  honours,  xeRoVved  Vo  XieVx^i'^  ib 
fbe  queen.     He  accordmgly  d\scVoaed  Wi^  viVv^ 
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*aTT^  soficred  the  punishment  of  the  law.  His  convic- 
and  the  pete's  supposed  approbation  of  the  crime, 
ed  a  plea  for  justifying  the  penal  laws  now  in  progpress 
wt  the  Catholics ;  who  vainly  tried,  by  ample  vindica- 
of  their  loyalty,  and  protestations  of  their  belief,  that 
3  not  in  the  power  of  priest  or  pope  to  give  any  man 
%  to  do  that  which  was  sinful,  to  avert  the  miseries  im- 
ing  over  them.  Their  petition  was  treated  with  con- 
^9  *Bd  Mr.  Shelly,  of  Michael-grove,  in  Sussex^  Ian- 
i€<l  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  prison  for  only 
n%  it. 

om  the  period  that  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  made  ac» 
^ted  with  the  terms  of  the  bond  of  association,  she 
ewed  an  opinion  that  her  death  was  fixed  ;  and  this  no- 
^•*  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  her  son,  who,  in  reply 
*^  ooQipIaint  of  the  treachery  of  Gray,  had  told  her,  thai 
Sh  she  retained  the  regal  title,  she  possessed  no  autho- 
'^  the  government  of  Scotland.  Seeing  she  was  aban- 
^J  her  son,  the  unhappy  queen  felt  that  she  had 
^S  to  preserve  on  his  account,  and  therefore  she  pe» 
^  Elizabeth  for  her  liberty  and  her  life,  declaring 
^  leady  to  subscribe  to  her  sister^s  conditions.  Eliza- 
''cated  the  request  with  silent  neglect,  but  she  removed 
l^tive  from  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  keeper  of  Tutbury,  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  the  crea-^ 
'  Leicester.  All  the  friends  of  Mary,  and  even  all  who 
^^  the  same  creed,  shared  her  sufferings,  and  particu- 
^«  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northumberland,  who,  without 
^ting  a  single  crime,  were  sacrificed  to  the  will  of 
^th  and  the  intrigues  of  her  ministers.  The  first  was- 
"^ned  for  high  treason,  the  latter  was  murdered  in 
by  the  contrivance  of  Uatton. 

It  these  transactions  were  passing  in  England,  the  right 
•cssion  to  the  crown  of  France  had  changed  from  the* 
f  Anjou  to  Henri  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre;  he, 
^ucated  in  protestant  principles,  couform^d.  \»  >\v^ 
::  religion  in  order  to  secure  the  crown,  vi\v\Av  o\!cvet- 
e^t  possibly  have  gone  to  the  duke  ot  Gvxvse^  ^Vo- 
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possessed  the  abilities    and   the  insatiate   ambitioa  of  Hi 
femily,  and  converted  his  reli^on,  which  was  catholic*  ifltot   ^^ 
cloak  for  his  disloyalty.    When  Anjou  lay  on  the  Mrf 
death,  Guise  was  exerting  every  nerve  to  supplant  Heniy  a 
the  succession.  To  this  end  leases  were  formed,  and  tmlkl 
signed ;  and  Henry's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  BouiboD,  «■ 
declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.     The  most  poi» 
ful  prince  in  this  faction  was  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  bbjid 
in  keeping  alive  the  torch  of  civil  war  in  France  was,  to  gin 
his  general,  the  prince  of  Parma,  an  opportunity  to  coaqMl 
the  Netherlands  ;  but  the  Belgians  preferred  the  authoritf  rf 
England ;  and  Elizabeth,  afler  refusing  to  account  them  ks 
subjects,  became  their  ally,  and  assisted  them  with  mcB  iri 
money.     Meanwhile  the  intrigues  of  the  English  cabinet  W 
nearly  subjugated  Scotland  to  the  power  of  Elizabeth ;  whli 
its  fickle  monarch,  James,  gave  his  friendship  wherever  I 
could  obtain  money.     His  want  of  firmness  made  ElinbcA 
suspicious  of  his  sincerity,  and  she  sent  Wotton,  a  man  d 
such  insinuating  manners  as  to  conceal  deep    designs  tod 
dangerous  artifices  under  an  appearance  of  indifiereMe,  to 
watch  the  conduct    of  James,   and  obtain  his  confidflooe; 
which  Wotton  did  so  completely,  that  he  got  from  bim  i 
promise  not  to  marry  for  the  term  of  three  years.     He  evtt 
went  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  partisans  of  his  mistress  to 
seize  the  person  of  James,  or  confine  him  in  the  castle  flf 
Stirling,  with  intent  to  convey  him  to  England.     This  ptal^ 
however,   was  detected ;  and  Wotton  fled  with  speed  froB 
Scotland.     The  forgiving  disposition  of  James  still  allomd 
him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  by  whidi  (hey 
agreed  to  support  the  reformed  faith,  and  promised  mntml 
assistance  to  each  other. 

At  this  time  the  favourite,  Leicester,  who  was  appointol 
commander  of  the  queen's  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  became 
the  object  of  her  dire  displeasure.  His  ambition  had  \A 
him,  contrary  to  Elizabeth's  orders,  to  assume,  in  the  united 
states  of  Holland,  the  whole  control  of  the  army,  the  finances, 
and  the  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  eveu  sexiN.  ^ot  Vaa  ^onuijtefli 
mth  the  intention  of  holding  a  magmft.<ieo\.W2wal,  0^\iff»ta% 
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tkis,  his  royal  mistress  swore  that  she  would  let  the  upstart 
hel  how  easily  the  hand  which  had  raised  his  ambition  could 
dnah  him  to  the  earth.  The  conduct  of  Leicester  l)ecame 
iAexplicable ;  during  three  months  he  left  to  the  ministers 
tke  task  of  soothing  Elizabeth,  as  he  himself  did  not  deign 
to  answer  her  threatening  letters,  but  continued  his  princely 
aourse,  trusting  to  the  influence  he  knew  he  possessed  over 
Aie  heart  of  the  haughty  queen  to  reconcile  their  differences. 

In  martial  warfare,  Iieicester  proved  but  a  weak  general 
i^en  opposed  to  Famese ;  so  that  the  balance  of  success,  a 
iiie  end  of  that  yearns  campaign,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Ipaniards.  The  members  of  the  states  met  Leicester  at  the 
Bag^e  with  murmurs  andcomplaints ;  and  he  publicly  resigned 
lie  government,  which,  by  a  private  instrument,  he  still 
reserved  to  himself,  and  hastened  to  the  English  court, 
vhither  he  had  been  summoned  by  his  sovereign,  to  aid  her 
in  the  diapoaal  of  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scotland. 

'  The  friends  of  that  princess,  as  well  the  exiles  as  those  in 
England,  had  suffered  their  sentiments  to  be  divided  by  the 
^uit  of  party.  Morgan  and  Paget,  who  were  the  adminis« 
trators  of  her  dower  in  France,  complained  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jesuit  missionaries  into  England  had  rendered  the 
government  suspicious ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  Scottish 
^een  had  been  injured  by  the  interference  of  Persons  and 
his  brethren;  while  their  opponents  replied,  that  the  real 
friends  of  Mary  should  endeavour  to  preserve  her  life,  and 
should  reject  every  plan  that  might  endanger  it.  Thus  also 
seasoned  her  relations  of  the  house  of  Guise. 

Against  Morgan  the  queen  of  England  had  conceived  so 
great  a  hatred,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  declare  she  would 
^^e  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  head ;  and  when  she  sent 
the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  French  king,  she  desired  to 
bare  the  person  of  Morgan,  which  Henry  not  liking  to  re- 
vise, he  shut  him  up  in  the  BasUle,  and  sent  his  papers  to 
the  queen.  From  motives  of  revenge,  the  Welshmg^tv  ^ow^oSb 
the  nieaiur  of  corresponding  with  the  royal  ca^V\Ne  *^  >^\^\\& 
wObcted  by  agerUa,  whom  he   employed  ixv  ^u^Vasv^*.  \s^ 
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Walsia^ham  out-mastered  Mor^n  in  intrigue.    He  cottu; 
those  agents,  and  by  himself  supplying  the  material 
correspondence,  contrived  that  Mary,  should  be 
in  the  plot,  as  to  secure  her  for  his  victim. .'  In  this  boi 
the  crafty  minister  made  use  of  traitors,  such  as  Gjff*'*'*' 
Greatly,  two  priests  of  heinous  character ;  but  the  r>'s<>^^ 
purtant  emissary  was  Ballard  :  all  were  impoe-tors  wti<:> 
the  appearance  of  serving  Mary,  received  tlie  pay     < 
from  Walsingham,  and  performed  bis  business.     TI^^S     ^ 
trived  a  sort  of  under-plot,  in  which  they  ^^S^S^       j,a.. 
principal  nctor,    Anthony  Babington  of  Dethie  in       ^  ^ 
shire,  a  young  raan  of  good  fortune,  and  possessing  ^  ^-gjtti 
mind  and  a  chivalrous  spirit.     Tbe   enemies  of  Mary      ^     ^ 
themselves  of  the  latter  to  animate  Babington's  zeal      '    i^i^ 
cause,  but  thinking  it  one  which  might  be  attended  wi'^.j^iii' 
ger,  he  cnoled  in  his  efforts  ;  but  Gifford.  who,   in  obet^  it*^ 
to  Walaingham,  went  to  reside  at  Chertsey,  conveyed  )^    I*^ 
to  Mary,  hy  bribing  the  servant  of  a  brewer  who  sup|^  .^^t 
the  family  of  Pawlet  with  ale.     This  Gifford  was  the  beaX^^ 
of  a  note  to  Babington,  written  in  the  cypher 
which  he  was  gently  reprimanded  for  discontiu 
vices  in  her  behalf,  and  requested  to  forward  a  packu^e,  litai 
accompanied  the  note,  to  Chertsey.     Babington, 
the  honour,  wrote  to  Mary,  and  gave  the  ci 
livering  the  tetter  to  Gifford,  who  hastened  to  take  bolhi] 
the  secretary's  office.     There  they  were  decipher 
pied  ;  the  answer  underwent  the  same  form.    By  those  coi 
Walsirgham  was  afterwards  able  to  implici 
ConspiraL'y,  and  thus  she  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.    ThU 
event  having  been  the  chief  object  so  desired  by  tlie  minister, 
he  did  not  wuit  to  ascertain  any  certainty  respecting  the  invs- 
aion  of  England,  which  was  intended  as  the  ground-work  of 
tile  plot,  but  hastened  to  disclose  the  facts  (which  were  ia 
reality  the  result  of  his  own  cuntrivance)  to  his  sovereign, 
who  delayed  not  a  moment  in  giving  her  orders  for   appre- 
hending every  person  connected  with  the  conspiracy.  •    1 

The  reader  will  learn,  with  some  surprise,  that  BabingtOD'  ' 
*wid  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Wulaiaghsm  at  the  period  of 

)  arrest,   though  he  was  atierward^    \a.V.«i\.  niv'&v  ncvenl 
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US  Msociates,  youngs  men  in  affluent  circumstanceff^ 
Ibitberto  kept  from  meddling  in  politics,  and  who,  .'  j 

Die  michinations  of  Morgan,  who  sought  to  revenge  r   | 

M Elizabeth,  and  the  policy  of  Walsingham,  whose  |   | 

xn  the  period  of  Mary's  coming  to  England,  was  to  i 

M  on  the  scaffold,  would  in  all  likelihood  never  ; 

^MMi^t  of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered.     Pre-  [ 

to  wresting  the  persons   of  the   conspirators,  Mary  -    <  /  * 

^hcd  in  a  chamber  of  the  house  of  Tixal,  where  she  t  f 

ttted  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  whilst  her  drawers  ^^ 

losackedby  Pawlet,  and  all  her  papers  seized.  ^  V 

^  that  moment  the  proceeding  against  Mary  excites 
f  her  ootimely  fate,  and  admiration  at  the  magna- 
^  which  she  met  it.     The  principal  charges  against  i    ■  j  ;j 

16  two.— To  the  first,  that  she  had  conspired  with  i    jljii; 

•n  to  procure  the  invasion  of  England,  Mary,  without  '    J^'!' 

or  admitting  its  justice,  maintained  that  she  was  'J 

^^NJfised  by  law  to  seek  her  deliverance  from  an  illegal  . ,:  j 

•  Bat  the  second  charge,  of  her  having  conspired  '  jt 

1  of  Elizabeth,  she  denied  in  the  strongest  language,  '  f 

tears.  The  proofs  adduced  by  the  crown  lawyers 
copies  of  those  particular  letters  before  alluded  to,  '  , 

I  been  copied  in  the  secretary's  office — no  originals  .': 

'ere  produced.  Having  heard  them  read,  the  un- 
en  declared  that  she  had  not  received  the  one  said 
!opy  of  that  which  was  in  the  name  of  Babington, 
18  know  of  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  her 
inswer — she  declared  herself  to  have  been  ignorant 
til  that  hour :  and  she  asked  to  be  confronted  with  i 

iries.     Thev.  however,  were  kept  out  of  the  way ;  *, 
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their  several  peculiar  circumstances^  withheld  ;  withEliubift 
aloue  the  last  period  of  her  fate  rested.    The  sentence  of  kr 
judges  was  announced  in  London  by  the  tolling^  of  the  bdb 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  also  by  bonfires  and  other  demoortfr 
lions   of  joy.     But  of  all  the  proceeding^  in   the  cause  i 
Mary,  the  dissimulation  with  which  queen  Elizabeth  mid 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Scottish  queen'a  impriaofr 
ment, — a  period  comprising  almost  twenty  yean  !— was  At 
most  extraordinary ;  and  it  seemed  to  increase  after  the  &tal 
judgment  had  been  pronounced.     From  a  feigned  unwilfiii^ 
ness  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  kinswoman,  the  warrant  wi 
allowed  to  remain  unsigned  for  two  months ;  for,  besides  tk 
hopes  entertained  by  Elizabeth  that  Mary's  affliction  iii%iil 
bring  on  premature  death,  she  thought  it  probable  thatMuyi 
keepers,  who  had  reason  to  know  her  anxiety  to  be  fined 
from  her  rival,  might  deprive  her  of  life  by  violence,  in  onki 
to  save  a  maiden  queen  the  ignominy  which  the  public  eiecii> 
tion  of  Mary  could  not  fail  to  bring  upon  her.     The  persom 
employed  by  James  to  intercede  with  Elizabeth  for  the  life  of 
his   mother   deceived  him.     While  Gray  delivered  pnUicij 
the  message  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by   the  Soot^ 
monarch  to  Elizabeth,  he  said  in  her  ear  privately,  *'  Tbe 
dead  cannot  bite ;"  and  the  still-ambitious  Leicester  con- 
tinued the  interpretation  of  the  treacherous  ambassador,  by 
persuading  her  majesty  that  the  right  of  succession  alone 
prompted  James  to  sue  for  his  parent 

The  hints  thrown  out  by  Elizabeth  respecting  the  private 
disposal  of  Mary  having  proved  unavailable,  she  sigrned  the 
warrant,  and  gave  it  to  her  secretary,  Davison,  with  orders 
for  him  to  get  the  great  seal  attached  to  it ;  telling  him,  in 
the  sani£  breath,  with  an  ironical  smile,  "  Go,  and  relate  all 
this  to  Walsingliam,  who  is  now  indisposed ;  though  I  am 
afraid  he  will  die  with  grief  at  the  intelligence." 

The  queen  yet  entertained  hopes  of  private  assassination; 
and  by  her  orders  a  letter  was  sent  to  Fawlet  and  Dniryi 
which  stated,  that  **  they  might  surely  ease  her  of  that  bur- 
den."    When  Davison  returned  inlo  Wva  to^«i  Yc«»^i\ce,  and 
presented  Pawlei's  answer,  iu  v?Yi\c\i  Yve  x^^xifife^  Va  ^  ^bv 


mS  ncWMtotWit  with    (he  piineiple*  of  hoiMr  ud'  jlMtiei^ 

I  Cri!!'      ,'  *'"«•■«.  "1"  """I'l  P'oi-i"  .nidi  md  |»^ 

I  SLT^S       ."•^•'■»-"  "i'i  -l".  "  »»  b.  foond  wto 
I  !M  MM  Mnipnious. 


'^  \L«.  ",'^°' '"•*    B.rldsli.'lTom  .boni  ba  had  ncdnd 

.—   ••  BWiiOrii  ailed  a  a^  _         i       i  ■  ... 

>t»i  .1.  ,    .  ,      ^^uncil.  who  were  unuiiUBOMin  manioB 

o  proceed 


U   ntuamtiag  to  Uion 


mitt,^  .  f     V  *-V»t  Ihe  queen  wislied  t 

mmt^h^  .„c,..._   '*'l"'g  lief  leelings  the  wi 


inched  lo  Fwhenng^ 
.   When  the  carl  a[   t;^ 

»  \he  preaa»Df       "^""'^"''J '^'^ '1'^  «^'  rf  Kent  ■niTed 
wamm  in    An^  ^■"'''   '''^  l»'«ned  to  iJu , 

^fl«-  «.««irmin^*;    '»'«'   "'"'   ""^   ""™"l-»    

,Aer  band  on  ,  (J^  '■''e  wroiifrs  she  had  suilbnd,  she  pUccd 

As  toT  tb«  Jm.*^*""™'  wliich  lay  on   l)ie  tabl^  Uld  Said", 

t  wi(n«Bi  Ifcu  j^  "''  tt'e  1'"*"-  y*"""  sovewifn,  I  call  0«d 

mscnied  ta  ji  ■>     Vover  iiiia<rinefi  it,  never  sDOght  it,  nor  ever 

s    a    popish  .       "  That  book,"  exclaimed  die  «Bri  of  Kant, 

tue."     "It  '^stament,  and  of  course    (he   oath  u  of  no 

ID  thai  scTo^*    a  Catholic  lest&ment,"  rejoined  tha  qtwen, 

■  lo  your  int*^*  '  P"'*  ''  "'*'  ""^'^  •  ^'"^''  ^"^^OK,  acoord- 

ihe  more  J^  reaaouirg,  yuu  ought  to  jiidge  my  oath  to 

Her  t«lii«^^*'sfactory." 

J^iHJT,  vhut^i     ^*^  ''ave  ihe  assistance  of  Le  Preau,  her  con- 

"Thii  iinp(j   ^^^  knew  to  be  then  in  the  house,  naa  refiued. 

bstufMurv'  '^t  night,"  conlinues  the  same  author,  "the 

meiil  «[  Vie*  ^  ^"^'  ^''^  divided  iiiio  three  parta.  The  uranse- 

\«.**»  ^*'n>eslic  affiiirs,  the  willing  of  her  will,  and  of 

^'''*  J  p  ^'  *«  I'er  Mnfessor,  her  cousin  of  Quiae,  and  the 

^*^         "^^Hfie,  occupied  the  first  ami  larger  portion.     The 

**^*T'  *  Suve  to  exercises  of  devotion.     In  tha  retirement 

of    ^'''^''set,    with  her  two    maids,    Jaiia   Kennedy   and 

Elp*'  ^\uk,     slie    prayed    and     reud     altenifttely;     end 

•"^''^'V  support  und  consolation  in  the  lecture  on  the  paa^ 

•"""■"^Oliriat,  and  from  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  thepeni- 

*  Use.i»»,  rol,  riii,  p.S& 
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tent  thier.  About  four  in  the  morning:  she  retired  to  leri, 
but  it  was  observed  she  did  not  sleep ;  tier  lips  yrere  in  coh 
■slant  motion,  and  her  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer. 

At  break  of  diiy  her  household  assembled  arooit 
her.  She  read  to  them  her  will,  distributed  amoiiw  thee 
clothes  and  money,  and  bade  them  adien,  kissing  the  woniu, 
and  giving  her  hand  to  kiss  to  the  men.  Weeping  they  <i^ 
lowed  her  into  her  oratory,  where  she  took  her  place  iu 
of  the  altar;  they  knelt  down  and  prayed  behind  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  had  been  n 
s  acafibid,  covered  with  black  serge,  and  surrounded  w'vki 
low  railing.  About  seven  the  doors  were  thrown  open:  lilt 
gentlemen  of  the  county  entered  with  their  attendants;  ul 
Pawlet's  g'uard  augmented  the  number  from  between  one  tuD- 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  apeclatora.  Before  eighti 
siessage  was  sent  to  the  queen,  who  replied  Ihat  she  would  be 
ready  in  halfan  hour.  At  that  time  Andrews,  the  sheriff*,  enlend 
the  oratory.  Mary  arose,  taking  the  crucitix  from  the  altar  ia 
her  right,  and  carrying  her  prayer-book  in  herleflhand.  Ba 
servants  were  forbidden  to  follow ;  they  insisted ;  but  ibe 
queen  bade  them  to  be  content,  and,  turning  towards  them, 
gave  Iheni  her  blessing.  They  received  ii  on  their  knCM, 
some  kissing  her  hands,  others  her  mantle.  The  door 
closed ;  and  the  burst  of  lamentation^  from  those  within  re- 
sounded through  the  hall. 

Mary  was  now  joined  by  the  earls  and  her  keepers  ;  and 
descending  the  staircase,  found  at  Ihe  foot  Melville,  ibt 
steward  of  her  household,  who  for  several  weeks  had  been  ei- 
cluded  from  her  presence.  This  old  and  faithful  serviul 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  wringing  his  hands,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  madam,  unhappy  me!  was  ever  the  man  o« 
eartii  the  bearer  of  such  sorrow  as  I  shall  be,  when  I  report 
that  my  good  and  gracious  ijueen  and  mislress  was  be- 
headed in  England."  Here  his  grief  impeded  his  utterance: 
and  Mary  replied,  "  Good  Melville,  cease  lo  lament;  thou 
hast  rather  cause  to  joy  than  mourn;  for  thou  shalt  see  tlio 
end  of  Mary  Stuart's  troubles.  Know  that  this  World  is  hot 
■vanity,  subject  lo  more  sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  tears  c»n 
^  bewail.     But  1  pray  thee  report,  tbat  I  die  a.  trvie  w 
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my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France.      May  God  forgive 
them  that  have  thirsted  for  my  hlood  as  the  hart  doth  for  the 
brooks  of  water.     O  God,  thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and 
truth  itself.      Thou  knowest  the  inward  chamhers  of  my 
tfaooghts ;  and  that  I  always  wished  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland.     Commend  me  to  my  son ;  and  tell  him  that 
I  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  or  indepen* 
dence  of  his  crown,  or  fovourable  to  the  pretended  superiority 
of  our  enemies."    Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  *'  Good 
Melville,  farewell,  and  pray  for  thy  mistress  and  queen."     To 
Mary's  request  that  her  servants  might  be  allowed  to  be 
present  at  her  death,  the  earl  of  Kent  objected,  that  they 
would  be  troublesome  by  their  grief  and  lamentations,  might 
practise  some  superstitious  trumpery,  and  perhaps  dip  their 
handkerchiefs  in  her  grace's  blood.     "  My  lord,"  said  Mary» 
*'  I   will  -  give  my  word  for  them.     They  shall   deserve  no 
blame.      Certainly  your  mistress,   being  a  maiden  queen, 
will  vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  have  some 
of  my  own  women  about  me  at  my  death."      Receiving  no 
answer,  she  continued,  "  You  might,  I  think,  grant  me  a  far 
greater  courtesy,  were  I  woman  of  lesser  calling  than  the  queen 
of  Scots."     Still  they  were  silent :  when  she  asked  with  vehe- 
mence, "  Am  I  not  the  cousin  to  your  queen,  a  descendant  of 
the  blood  royal  of  Henry  VII.,  a  married  queen  of  France,  and 
the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland  ?"     At  these  words  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  earl  of  Kent  began  to  yield ;  and  it  was  re* 
solved  to  admit  four  of  her  men  and  two  of  her  women  ser- 
vants.    She  selected  her  steward,  physician,  apothecary,  and 
surgeon,  with  her  maids  Kennedy  and  Curie. 

The  procession  now  set  forward.  It  was  headed  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers :  next  followed  Pawlet  and  Drury,  and 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent;  and,  lastly,  came  the 
Scottish  queen,  with  Melville  bearing  her  train.  Shie  was  attired 
in  the  richest  of  her  dresses,  which  is  thus  described  :  her  head- 
dress was  of  fine  lawn,  edged  with  bone  lace,  with  a  veil  of 
the  same,  thrown  back  and  reaching  to  the  ground.  She 
wore  a  mantle  of  black  printed  satin,  lined  with  black  taffeta, 
and  faced  with  sables,  with  a  long  train  and  slee\e&  Yv^w^vck^ 
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herself  again.  Kennedy  taking  a  handkerchief  edg^d  with 
gold,  pinned  it  over  her  eyes :  the  executioners,  holding  her 
by  the  arms,  led  her  to  the  hlock ;  and  the  queen  kneeling 
down,  said  repeatedly,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands, 
O  God,  I  commend  my  spirit"  But  the  sobs  and  groans  of 
tiia  spectators  disconcerted  the  headsman.  He  trembled^ 
Biissed  his  aim,  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower  part 
of  4he  skulL  The  queen  remained  motionless :  and  at  the  third 
•stroke  her  head  was  severed  from  the  body.  When  the  exe* 
cntioner  held  it  up,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  so  strongly 
coavulsed  that  the  features  could  not  be  recognised.  He 
cried,  as  usual,  "  God  save  queen  Elizabeth  !**  **  So  perish 
all  her  enemies  f*  subjoined  the  dean  of  Peterborough ;  while 
ftke  £uiatical  eari  of  Kent  exclaimed,  '*  So  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel !"  But  not  a  voice  firom  the  assem* 
liled  multitude  responded*  Party  feeling  was  absorbed  in  ad^ 
Biiration  and  pity. 

The  dead  body  was  embalmed  the  same  day.  It  was  after- 
wards inclosed  in  lead,  and  kept  in  the  same  room  for  six 
jnonths  ;  it  was  then  interred  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peter- 
borough, but  after  her  son  James  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land,  he  commanded  it  to  be  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey* 
In  person,  all  contemporary  historians  describe  this  princess  to 
iiave  been  elegant  of  shape  ;   and  that  her  countenance  was 
beautiful  in  features,  and  extremely  pleasing  in  expression. 
Her  complexion  united  the  purest  red  and  white,  her  hair  waa 
black,  her  eyes  were  of  a  dark  grey :  her  stature  approached  to 
the  majestic;  and  she  danced,  and  walked,  and  rode,  with  equal 
g^ce.     She  had  a  correct  taste  in  music,  her  voice  was  har- 
monious, and  she  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skilL 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  Mary  began  to  grow  corpulent ; 
and  her  long  confinement,  with  the  dampness  of  the  prisons  in 
which  she  was  immured,  brought  on  a  rheumatism  that  occac 
aioned  a  lameness  in  her  limbs. 
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Chapter  VI. 

ELIZABETH  (Continued.) 

Elizabeth  now  completed  the  hypocritical  farce  she  U 
acted  so  long,  by  a  conduct  which  all  historians  have  accountd 
odious,  and  which  imposed  only  on  a  few  of  the  most  ignt- 
rant  of  her  subjects.  Under  a  pretence  that  the  ezecutioD  rf 
Mary  had  taken  place  contrary  to  her  intention  and  her  viA 
she  suspended  the  ministers  for  acting  in  contempt  of  ker 
authority :  but  theirs  was  a  mere  temporary  disgrace ;  for  At 
received  their  excuses,  and  soon  admitted  their  retun  to 
office ;  with  the  exception  of  Davison,  who  was  fined  ta 
thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleum 
The  whole  of  the  fine  was  exacted  from  him  ;  and  though 
Elizabeth  survived  the  unfortunate  Mary  seventeen  yearsj  die 
was  ever  inexorable  to  every  petition  for  the  liberty  of 
Davison.  When  the  reader  considers  that  this  man  wii 
privy  to  the  desire  of  Elizabeth,  that  private  murder  slioaH 
have  been  inflicted  on  her  captive,  it  is  no  longer  extnundi- 
nary  that  such  evidence  should  have  been  kept  in  conceil- 
ment 

Had  Scotland  been  in  a  higher  state  of  prosperity,  had  her 
revenue  been  better  supplied,  and  her  nobles  unanimoas» 
James  might  have  followed  the  natural  bias  of  his  feelings, 
and  have  visited  England  with  his  vengeance :  but  conyinoed 
that  he  could  not  support  a  war  alone,  and  that  dependence 
on  foreign  aid  was  precarious,  James  had  the  prudence  to 
suppress  his  resentment.  Henry  of  France  threatened  to 
revenge  the  insult  offered  by  the  execution  of  a  queen  dow- 
ager of  France,  but  this  threat  proved  also  powerless  ;  since 
the  civil  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  rendered  it  impossible 
that  he  should  execute  his  menace :  indeed,  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  head  of  the 
family  of  Guise  was  no  longer  in  existence  to  strengthen  the 
party  which  had  so  constantly  opposed  him.  Elizabeth,  by  oathfl^ 
assured  France  of  her  innocence  regarding  the  fate  of  Mary» 
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and  thus  afforded  a  plausible  means  for  disarming  the  anger 
of  Henry,  who,  very  soon,  and  gladly,  formed  an  amicable  • 
treaty  with  England. 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited  under  Mary,  by  the  treaty  she   signed  with   Russia, 
greatly  increased  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Expeditions 
ifere  planned  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  lands,   and  asso- 
ciations were  formed  for  the  extension  of  trade,  in  which  the 
queen  and  several  of  the  nobility  risked  large  sums,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  wealth  and   honour  to  the  country.     The 
illicit  traffic  in  slaves  was  begun  at  this  period,  by  sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  made  three  voyages  for  that  purpose  to  the 
colLst  of  Africa,  whence  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  having 
bartered  his  slaves  in  ihe  Spanish  settlements,  returned  to 
£Dg^and  laden  with  hides,  sugar,  spiceries,  and  peark.     But 
havings  in  one  adventure,   encountered   the   Spanish  fleet, 
Hawkins  lost  four  out  of  the  six  ships  he  had  with  him,  two 
of  which  were  the  property  of  the  English  queen ;  and  Francis 
I>rake   brought  back  the  remnant   of   the   adventurers  to 
Europe.      Drake  was  a  native   of  Devonshire,  and    bom 
oif  obscure  parents ;  but  having  followed  the  impulse  of  an 
ambitious  spirit,  which  was  successful  in  some  piracies  he 
committed  on  the  Spaniards  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from 
whence  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  vowed, 
if  God  granted  him  life,  he  would  one  day  unfurl  the  English 
flag  on  that  sea.     In  England,  Drake  obtained  the  interest  of 
sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  other  favourites  of  the  queen,  who 
endburaged  the  enterprise  :  her  majesty  staked  one  thousand 
crowns  on  the  issue,  and  Drake  sailed  with  five  ships,  manned 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty- four  able  seamen,  from  Plymouth;, 
he  entered  the  south  sea  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  took 
several  rich  prizes  from  the  Spaniards,  and  fearing  to  return 
the  same  way  with  his  rich  booty,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  then,  afler  many  dangers,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  retunied  to  Plymouth,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years,  bringing  back  only  one  of  his  five  ships^ 
laden  with  specie  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  ■    Of  this  treasure   one   tenth  was  divided  ^mow^ 
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the  officers  and  crew,  another  portion  was  given  to  tte 
Spanish  monarch,  and  it  is  supposed  the  remainder  wu 
shared  by  the  queen,  the  commander,  and  the  court  ^ 
Yourites.  Drake  being  the  first  person  who  completed  tte 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  Elizabeth  conferred  on  him  tte 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1585  we  find  sir  Francis  Dfdhi 
acting  under  the  royal  commission  in  the  West  Indies  ;  wfaM 
he  burnt  the  town  of  St  Jago,  and  plundered  the  Spaniards  ii 
St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena.  During  several  years  EHisabelk 
had  offered  repeated  insults  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  policf 
taught  him  to  repress  the  feeling  of  revenge,  which  freq^ami 
injuries  had  excited  in  his  mind;  but  this  necessary  penaid 
forbearance  had  served  to  sharpen  more  keenly  the  ed^itf 
his  resentment.  -  When  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  been  diim 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conquest  of  Portugal  hii 
fixed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Philip,  the  latter  turned  Mi 
attention  to  the  queen  of  England.  The  invasion  of  hff 
country  was  the  object  of  his  thoughts ;  and  he  spent  five  ynis 
in  preparing  for  the  expedition.  He  concluded  that,  as  £lil>* 
beth  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Protestants,  coidd  Ae 
subdue  that  princess,  he  should  acquire  the  immortal  faiM  cf 
re-uniting  the  whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic 
muniou.  Though  the  Spanish  monarch  had  declared 
against  the  Roman  pontiff,  Paul  IV.,  he  now  informed  fail 
successor,  Sixtus  V.,  that  his  object  being  to  restore  ths 
papal  authority  in  England,  he  solicited  an  aid  of  monef 
from  his  holiness,  with  a  renewal  of  censures  formerly  issnel 
against  Elizabeth,  and  he  asked  the  purple  for  Dr.  Allen. 
These  requisitions  were  granted;  but  th^  pope  exhorted 
Philip  to  hasten  his  preparations.  It  was  impossible  thai 
the  English  ministers  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  designs  of 
Philip,  and  they  prepared  every  means  of  defence  which  the 
parsimony  of  Elizabeth  would  allow.  The  severities  excr* 
cised  towards  tiie  Catholics  now  filled  the  breast  of  the  qneea 
with  dread,  for  she  grew  doubtful  of  their  loyalty :  but  as  no 
sig^  of  any  disloyal  project  appeared,  she  refused  to  listen  to 
the  expedient  of  a  counterplot  which  was  suggested  to  her* 
She  afterwards  had  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  her  own  dis* 
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oemmeiit^  in  hayiiig  refhsed  to  itain  her  hands  with  their 
innocent  hlood:  for  they  displayed  the  trae  patriotism  of 
Bnglish  hearts,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  fi^ht  till 
death  in  her  cause,  against  all  her  enemies,  be  they  who  they 

Apparent  negotiations  fnr  peace  were  brought  forward  by  the 
agents  of  Elizabeth  and  Philip :  in  this  measure  England  was 
oappoKed  to  be  sincere,  but  the  Spanish  ministers  wished  only 
to  obtain  delay  for  the  progress  of  their  plans ;  and  as  soon  as 
all  was  ready,  the  Spanish  armament,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ImriNCiBLE  Armada,  united  its  forces  in  the  Tagus,  from 
whence  it  was  destined  to  sail  under  the  command  of  the 
marquess  of  Santa  Crux ;  but  the  anxiety  of  that  nobleman 
occasioned  bis  death,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia.  In  its  course  off  Cape  Finisterre  a  storm 
from  the  west  damaged  the  fleet  so  generally,  and  so  materi- 
ally, as  to  cause  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  spent  in  repairing 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  They  then  again 
weaot  fonrsrd,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  were  seen  advancing 
up  the  channel,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  which,  as  they  moved 
slowly  and  majestically  along,  formed  a  most  imposing  spec- 
tacle: but,  owing  to  boisterous  weather,  and  some  of  the 
^ps  having  suffered  by  the  pursuit  of  the  English,  six  days 
passed  before  the  admiral  could  cast  anchor  near  Calais.  A 
particular  account  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  this  vast  armament 
will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  Lingard's  Hittory  of  E/ig^ 
landj  vol.  viii.  p.  338,  octavo  edition. 

When  the  duke  of  Medina  terminated  his  ill-fated  voyage 
in  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  on  the  1st  of  September,  he 
lamented  the  loss  of  thirty  ships  and  ten  thousand  men.  The 
king,  his  master,  received  the  intelligence  with  fortitude  and 
moderation,  sajing,  *'  I  sent  my  fleet  to  combat  the  English, 
not  the  elements."  And  he  tlianked  God  that  the  whole  had 
not  been  destroyed. 

During  this  critical  juncture,  queen  Elizabeth  shewed  her- 
self to  be  possessed  of  great  courage.  She  anticipated  certain 
success,  and  even  spoke  in  positive  terms  of  her  intention  to 
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accompany  her  troops  to  battle,  which  Leicester  combatid' 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  As  for  your  person,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  bein^  the  mflt 
dainty  and  sacred  thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care  for,  I 
cannot,  most  dear  queen,  consent  that  you  should  expose  it 
to  danger.     For  upon  your  well-doing  consists  all  the  saftlf 
of  your  whole  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  preserve  that  abote; 
all.      Yet  will  I  not  that  in  some  sort  so  princely  and  raif  ft 
magnanimity  should  not  a])pear  to  your  people   and  to  the 
world  as  it  is.     And  thus  far,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  jm 
may  do  :  to  draw  yourself  to  your  house  at  Havering ;  wi 
to  comfort  this  army  and  the  people  of  these  countrieSt  f^ 
may,  if  it  please  you,  spend  two  or  three  days  to   see  bolk 
the  camps  and  forts.     And  thus  far,  but  no  further,  can  I 
consent  to  adventure  your  person  *." 

About  a  fortnight  afler  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  £lizabedi 
appeared  at  Tilbury,  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  and  rode 
along  the  ranks,  while  the  soldiers  filled  the  air  with  shonti 
of  triumph.  The  once-formidable  Armada  was  then  buflMf 
the  adverse  winds  on  its  return  to  Spain.  On  this  accoo^ 
Xiingard  has  omitted  an  extract  of  the  speech  which  other  fe- 
torians  have  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  qaeci 
to  her  soldiers  on  that  occasion,  from  the  improbability,  be 
says,  that  she  should  exhort  them  to  fight  after  the  enemj 
was  gone ;  though  he  allows  it  likely  that  such  an  addre0 
had  been  prepared,  in  case  it  should  have  been  necessary. 

Leicester  had  disbanded  the  army,  and  was  repairing  to 
his  castle  at  Kenilworth,  when  his  journey  was  arrested  bj 
a  violent  disorder,  which  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned.  It  quickly  ter» 
minated  his  life,  at  a  moment  when  the  queen  had  created  • 
new  office,  by  which  she  would  have  invested  him  with  almost 
royal  authority ; — this  was  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and 
Ireland.  For  thirty  years  this  nobleman  had  been  tiie 
favourite  of  his  royal  mistress,  over  whose  afiections  he  hsd 
held  such  a  firm  ascendancy  as  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  his 
dissipated  manners.     As  her  couuseWoT,  Vi^  ^viaftd  Kec  con- 
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fidence ;  far,  in  the  advice  he  gave  in  the  caune  of  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scotland  during^  the  period  of  his  go- 
vernment in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of 
state,  in  which  her  misplaced  partiality  led  her  to  consult 
liiDi,  he  ever  considered  the  furthering  of  his  own  ambitious 
pJans,  and  his  personal  gratification,  before  the  honour  of 
hiB  mistress  and  the  ends  of  justice.  Leicester  was  too  meab 
to  be  noble,  and  too  vain  to  be  great.  With  all  his  faults 
Elizabeth  exceedingly  loved  him ;  and  in  the  dispatches  of 
the  bishop  of  Aquila,  preserved  at  Simancas,  it  is  asserted, 
ihat  they  had  been  secretly  contracted  to  each  other  in  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  queen  lamented  the 
death  of  her  favourite  with  abundance  of  tears,  but  her  grief 
did  not  absorb  her  love  of  money.  She  ordered  his  goods  to 
be  disposed  of  by  a  public  sale,  and  claimed  the  amount  as 
due  to  herself  for  the  sums  she  had  lent  to  him. 

The  three  months  following  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  wit- 
nessed a  fresh  persecution  of  the  catholics ;  of  whom  about 
thirty  suflered  the  punishment  of  traitors  for  the  practice  of 
their  religion  only,  without  a  single  accusation  of  disloyalty. 
Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  had  been  some  years  a  pri« 
^ner  in  the  Tower,  and  was  now  again  brought  forward 
under  a  charge  of  having  ordered  mass  to  be  said  for  the 
.success  of  the  Spanish  Armada.     He  protested,  before  the 
court  assembled  in  Westminster-hall,  that  the  prayers  he  had 
proposed  to  be  said  by  himself  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
merely  to  ask  the  protection  of  heaven  for  themselves,  as 
they   had  been   threatened  with  assassination,  and  had  no 
Inference  whatever  to  the  invasion.     By  birth  the  earl  was 
ihe  first  peer  of  the  realm,  and  had  always  been  considered 
the  fittest  person  to  head  a  party  in  opposition  to  govern- 
inent ;  this  caused  his  death  to  be  sought  as  a  political  cau* 
tion.     After  an  bourns  debate,  the  peers  pronounced  him 
guilty   of  treason.     His   execution,    however,    was  delayed 
through  the  persuasion  of  the  ministers,  who  represented  to 
the  queen  that  to  take  his  life  would  tarnish  hex  \%^\>LVdM\<(^^, 
jand  he  was  suffered  to  drag  on  a  miserable  eiL\«\;ewe^  iox  %at^.^ 
jrears  longer:  ignorant  of  the  mercy,  lie  -^QA  m  eo\L'8N»5> 
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expectation  of  death,  and  was  treated  with  such  severity,  m 
never,  during  his  long  confinement  of  neariy  eleven  yHi% 
to  he  pennitted  the  sight  of  his  vrife  and  childreD,  or  of  Of 
relative.  He  died  in  1595,  not  without  a  suspicion  thitki 
was  poisoned.  His  body  was  buried  with  that  of  his  ft&ta 
hi  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  A  very  interesting  accoant  tf 
the  behaviour  and  death  of  the  noble  earl,  from  which  fhl 
following  short  extract  is  taken,  will  be  found  in  note  [c  cj 
end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Lingard's  History. 

"  As  he  was  a  catholic,  the  chaplain  deemed  it  a  profta 
tion  to  read  the  established  service  over  the  grave,  and  thB^ 
fore  began  thus : — '  Wee  are  not  come  to  honour  this  mA 
religion ;  we  publickely  confesse,  and  here  openlie  prole* 
otherwyse  to  be  saved  :  nor  to  honour  his  ofience,  the  hw 
hath  judged  him,  wee  leave  him  to  the  Lord.  He  is  gone  to 
his  place.  Thus  we  find  it  true,  that  is  sette  downe  in  otf 
owne  booke,  **  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman/'  Ac.  Ttm 
God  hath  laid  this  man's  honour  in  the  dust  Yet,  as  it  I 
said  in  the  scriptures,  "  Go  and  bury  yonder  woman,  for  M 
is  a  king's  daughter,''  so  we  commit  his  body  to  the  oA 
yet  giving  Qod  hearty  thanks  that  hath  delyvered  us  of  H 
greate  a  feare,  and  thus  let  us  praise  God  with  the  sob  rf 
Deborah."*  This  was  followed  by  the  forty*ninth  psaUl 
and  the  service  was  concluded  with  a  prayer  composed  fit 
the  occasion.  ''Oh!  Almighty  God!  who  art  the  judge  of 
all  the  worid,  the  lord  of  lyfe  and  death ;  who  alone  bast  tbi 
keys  of  the  grave,  who  shuttest  and  no  man  openeth  it;  wk» 
openest  and  no  man  can  shut,  wee  give  thee  hearty  thaiik% 
for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee,  in  thy  mercy  to  us,  to  take  tkii 
man  out  of  this  world;  wee  leave  him  to  thy  majesty,  kno«r» 
ing,  by  thy  worde,  that  hee  and  all  other  shall  reyse  again  ti 
give  an  account  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  fleshe,  be  ft 
good  or  evyll,  against  God  or  man." 

Lady  Arundel  survived  her  husband  several  years,  bat  ill 
remained  an  object  of  the  royal  displeasure  as  long  as  sht 
lived.    During  fourteen  years,  the  period  of  Elisabeth's 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  \]he  ii\o3\.  \a\.V«t  «aiiMt^ 
exerdsed  towtards  the  whole  body  oC  Yiet  caX^oAaa  vg^j^^xMx 
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e  of  the  lower  classes  were  thrown  into  prison,  amon^ 
m  sereml  suffered  torture  and  death  for  the  mere  practice 
heir  leUgion ;  whilst  persons  of  property  were  sometimes 
ipelled  to  pay  more  than  their  annual  income  in  fines, 
were  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  sell  their  estates.  A 
olic  gentleman  found  no  security  in  his  house,  since  he 
exposed,  on  the  visit  of  a  friend,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
ant,  to  the  capricious  visits  of  persons  who  had  authority 
earch  wherever  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion  was  even 
Med.  *" 

he  fanatical  proceedings  of  some  of  the  puritans  made 
1  equally  the  subject  of  religious  persecution  as  the  ca- 
ics ;  but  all  this  time  the  queen  maintained  a  despotic 
er  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  repeated  her  order  to  her 
kuaeni  (when  on  one  occasion  they  moved  for  a  reform 
be  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  not  to  interfere  in 
gs  so  fiff  above  their  capacities.  To  prove  her  eamest- 
it  she  commanded  the  arrest  of  Maurice,  who  was  the 
rer  of  the  question,  and  confined  him  for  several  years  ai 
bury*  However,  in  consequence  of  James  of  Scotland 
ng  professed  himself  partial  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pu- 
is, persecution  ceased  by  degrees,  and  the  separatists 
5  allowed  a  comparative  state  of  tranquillity  during  the 
T  years  of  Elizabeth. 

ince  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  thirst  of  military 
evement  against  the  Spaniards  pervaded  the  mind  of  the 
'lish  public.     The  queen  encouraged  this  spirit,  but  d#- 
id  her  treasury  was  too  poor  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  a 
An  association  was  soon  formed  by  the  people,  and  an 
y  of  tweaty-one  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
ris  and  Drake,  sailed  from  Plymouth  to  avenge  the  insult 
red  to  En^and  by  Philip  of  Spain.     The  yoong  earl  of 
Bx  had  been  introduced  by  his  mother  to  the  queen,  an^ 
e  the  dea^  of  Leicester,  bad  filled  the  post  of  £ivourite 
er  majesty,  who  had  made  him  master  of  her  horse,  hai 
.ed  him  with  nnnMrited  fevoors,  and  teqcmrcd  Yaa  ^cnr^ 
il  mtieadaate  about  her  person.     Without  eonwa^^v^^  ^Sbflt 
rancfiuB  towenign,  Essex  DMide  ai^inA.%  ywwiw^  \% 
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Plymouth,  and  joined  the  expedition.    No  sooUff  wwfc  p^"^ 
<[ueen  made  acquainted  with  his  absence,  than  shefc^™  r' ^ 
the  lord  Huntins^don  to  fetch  the  furtive  to  her  feet',  bi^  r 
iiad  already  sailed  in  the  Swiflsure  to  join  the  EngHslnfrtfr 
It  was  the  queen's  order  that  the  armament  shov&d  U 
proceed  to  Portugal,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  party  in  fiiiM  \ 
of  don  Antonio,  who  contended  with  Philip  for  the  posMSMI 
of  the  throne  of  Portugal :  but  Drake  would  not  be  restruad 
by  instructions,  and  he  proceeded  to  Corunna,  where  he  lot 
a  number  of  men  without  obtaining  a  single  advantage.  !■ 
Portugal   they  were   nearly   as   unsuccessful,    but   at  tUr 
-return  their  losses  were  concealed,  their  advantages  ■f' 
nified,  and  the  public  joy  was  expressed,  that  they  had  bed 
triumphant  over  the  pride  of  Spain ;  yet,  of  the  number  nki 
left  England  on  that  expedition,  not  more  than   a  third  R" 
turned  to  their  country. 

When  Essex  came  again  to  court,  he  found  two  riTabi 
possession  of  the  royal  favour :  sir  Walter   Raleigh,  t  li' 
dier  of  fortune,  whom  the  queen  made  the  companion  of  bff 
walks,  and  on  one  occasion  allowed  him  to  place  his  doiiB 
the  mire  to  be  her  foot-cloth  as  she  stepped  from  her  bup 
to  the  steps  before  Somerset-house  ;  and  sir  Charles  Bkwriti 
son  of  lord  Mountjoy.     The  first  retired  from   court  to  cnl^ 
tivate  a  grant  of  land  given  to  him  in  Ireland  ;  the  secad 
received^  as  a  token  of  her  majesty's  approbation  at  a  tilting^ 
match,  a  queen  at  chess  of  gold,  which  he  wore  round  til 
arm :   this  so  irritated  Essex,  that    he    exclaimed,    "  Now 
every  fool  must  have  his  favour."    Blount  demanded  satii* 
faction ;  they  fought,  and  Essex  was  wounded  in  the  thigh; 
and  Elizabeth  was  gratified  by  the  circumstance,  as  she  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  their  quarrel  to  her  beauty. 

The  attention  of  England  in  1588  was  called  to  the  extn- 
ordinary  events  passing  in  France.  The  French  monarek 
with  a  view  to  overawe  his  rebellious  subjects,  had  secretly 
introduced  a  troop  of  soldiers  into  Paris,  where,  intimidatd 
by  the  citizens,  they  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
became  master  of  the  cap\\.a\.  >NVvv\s\.  «\\  ni^"&  \a  a.  state  of 
JnsurrectioD,    Guise    and  his  "biovYiet^    V)tv^   ^vc^mh^  ^«ft 
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^^^M^J^^sinated  by  the  treacherous  contriTance  of  Henry.     The 
^  V^^^ls  of  Paris 


<^^^Vs  of  Paris  resounded  with  cries  of  vengeance.  The 
^r*.  J^^  of  Mayenne,  third  brother  of  Guise,  assumed  the  cxer- 
•"i  ^  ^^e  of  the  royal  authority^  and  the  king  sought  the  protec- 
^s^  *5on  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  right  to  depose  and  punish 
^  ^  tyrannical  governor  was  acknowledged  from  the  pulpit;  the 
^  "^people  adopted  the  doctrine,  and  Jacques  Clement,  a  Domi- 
^^  ^oician  friar  of  weak  intellect,  but  full  of  frantic  zeal,  under- 
^  ^  took  the  task  of  freeing  the  kingdom  from  its  despotic  ruler, 
^^  and  he  gave  Henry  a  mortal  stab,  of  which  wound  he  died  on 
tSL-t  ^^  following  day.  The  king  of  Navarre,  being  the  descen- 
.^fdant  of  St.  Louis,  by  his  youngest  son  Robert,  took  the  title 
t^of  Henry  IV. ;  but  so  great  and  numerous  were  the  difiicul- 
..^^  ties  that  surrounded  him,  and  so  many  of  the  nobility  deserted 
^  ,  his  cause,  that  the  king  of  Spain  entertained  hopes  of  annex- 
ing' France  to  his  dominions ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  obtaining 
.  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  for  the  Infanta,  in  right  of  her  mother, 
.    Elizabeth  of  France. 

^         The  queen  of  England  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry, 

.     -snd.  assisted  him  with  money  and  with  men,  to  repel  the 

M   Spaniards  from  his  coast.      At  length  Henry  made  a  formal 

renouncement  of   the   new  faith,  and  performed   the  cere- 

~  mony  of  abjuration.     His  return  to  the  ancient  worship  gave 

'  serious  uneasiness  to  Elizabeth.     She  shewed  her  displea- 

-vare  in  a  strong  uid  violent  remonstrance ;  but  when  the  first 

-^niotions  of  anger  had  subsided,  policy  united  them  in  a  treaty 

"to  "wa^  war  against  Philip,  so  long  as  the  latter  should  keep 

^p  hostilities  against  either  of  them. 

The  death  of  Mary  did  not,  as  Elizabeth  expected,  put  an 

-lend    to  conspiracies  against  her  life;  rumours  of  the  same 

mature  continued  to  circulate  occasionally  during  the  whole  of 

her  reign.     Nor  can  the  reader  feel  surprise  that  it  should 

have  been  so,  considering  that  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Philip  of 

Spain,  employed  a  great  number  of  spies,  who,  being  men  of 

ruined  fortunes  and  corrupt  principles,  betrayed  the  secrets 

of  either  party  as  their  own  interest  led  Ihem  •,  ^.w(5l  ^otj\^- 

times  jvere  the  fabricators  of  alarming  reports,  Vo  eT^cvaxv' 

tbc  value  of  their  services.      Roderigo  Lopex,  a  etV^Xix:^ 
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Jew  and  physician,  suffered  on  a  chargre  of  this  kind,  *hii 
was  discovered  through  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  £ml 
France  called  for  the  aid  of  England  in  an  M^ 
upon  Spain,  but  the  queen  had  begun  to  repent  of  ^ 
sums  she  had  already  advanced  to  Henry,  and  deauH 
Calais  as  a  security  for  her  future  assistance ;  for  the  pL 
parations  on  the  peninsula  alarmed  her  majesty,  leat  Fltl\ 
should  make  a  second  attempt  to  invade  England,  i'^^i^ 
time,  however,  placed  Calais  in  the  keeping  of  Spain,  l^  j^ 
reproached  England  for  its  refusal  of  assistance,  i^  K. 
queen  heard  the  event  with  anger  and  regret.  ^  y 

In  the  mean  time  an  expedition,  headed  by  Havf^^^ 
Drake,  to  annoy  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Vf^^ 
was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the  disappointment 
the  death  of  both  the  commanders.     The  Englis 
in  their  perplexity,  adopted  a  measure  proposed 
.admiral,  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  send  put  an 
that  should  anticipate  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
his  ports   and  shipping.     Essex  had  command  of        ^ 
forces,  and  Howard  that  of  the  navy.      In  the  lattei^ 


Walter  Raleigh,   who  had   completed  his  .penance 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  I^^ 


months'    confinement  in  the  Tower,  for  having 


1^ 


during  his  custody,  seen  the  queen  in  her  barge  o^^ 
Thames,  he  pretended  madness  at  the  sight,  and  in  a  sti^^ 
with  sir  George  Carevi-,  to  go  to  his  royal  miatresii  ^ 
perriwigs  were  torn  off,  and  both  drew  their  daggers. 

The  queen  not  appearing  to  be  moved  at  thii^  farce^  ^ 
Walter  tried  another  expedient.  Hearing  that  the  queen  ^ 
going*  on  her  progress,  '*  How,"  he  asked,  "  could  he  liveaki 
in  prison,  while  she  was  afar  off?"  He  was  wont  tobehoUlU 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Vca« 
the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  cheeks  liki  ' 
nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  Mi* 
times  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  OvpheM 
But  once  amiss  had  bereaved  him  of  all.  He  then  exdsifll 
"All  those  times  past,  the  \oves^  lYve  ^\^<&«  \3{\j&  sorrowSi  d 
desires,  can  they  nut  weigh  down  owe  {taA\  mMSmSNOM^V  ^ 
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t  one  drop  of  f^ll  be  hidden  under  such  heaps  of  sweet- 
la?'  Thisfl&ttery  was  unsuccessful ;  the  gallant  lover  was 
t  received  at  court  until  afler  his  return  from  Cadiz. 
VTben  the  English  troops  entered  Cadiz,  the  council  of 
^  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  that  step, 
hich  ended  in  the  possession  of  Cadiz,  from  which  the 
(>ops  returned  with  glory  tor  their  bravery,  and  with  honour 
**  their  humanity,  as  no  blood  had  been  wantonly  spilt,  nor 
>  dishonourable  act  committed.  The  persons  of  the  females 
'^  held  sacred,  and  had  been  conveyed  by  a  safe  escort  to 
port  of  St.  Mary.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ertaking  Essex  had  met  with  opposition,  which  may  be 
onrie  way  accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstance. 
1  £ur1eigh,  now  grown  old  as  a  statesman,  had  felt  great 
tsiness  since  the  first  appearance  of  Essex  at  court. 
ici.d  hoped  to  have  secured  his  office  for  his  own  son,  sir 
ex^  Cecil,  after  his  decease  ;  and  his  jealousy  of  the  young 

'pvompted  him  to  seize  the  period  of  his  absence  to 
!*r  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  queen.      Though  Essex 

l>een  the  leading  conqueror  of  Cadiz,  the  victory  was 
^Yted  as  chiefly  attributable  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  to 
^  beeii  in  itself  a  cheap  and  easy  conquest.     Above  all, 

queen's  eagerness  for  money  was  disappointed  when 
^tised  that  the  army  brought  back  no  increase  of  wealth  ; 
&t  tliat  the  plunder  was  divided  among  the  adventurers  by 
be  prodigality  of  the  youthful  commander.  Essex  was  re* 
med  with  such  coldness  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  ear 
f  the  queen ;  he,  therefore,  instead  of  the  dissipated  and 
H^ughtlesi  conduct  he  had  before  pursued,  now  played  the 
lot;  was  regular  at  church,  grave  in  his  demeanour,  and 
i^'onately  attentive  to  his  countess.  In  the  council  he  de- 
leted his  conduct  by  an  avowal  that  all  his  plans  had  been 
joned'hy  his  colleagues,  who  were  the  creatures  of  the 
•fla,  and  who  had  refused  to  act  for  the  royal  interest,  by 
itmting  his  design  to  intercept  the  Spanish  treasure, 
idi  was  then  on  its  way  to  the  Indies.  VfYietv  \w\.f\\V^wQi& 
ved,  some  time  after,  that  twenty  mi\V\o\ia  ot  AoW^x^  \vA 
bed  ibe  ports  of  Spain  iu  safety,  the  ^e\^\t  o^  ^>iisJftR 
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Opinion  changed,  and  Elizabeth  vented  a  torrent  of  abnaf  Oi 
the  treacherous  Burleigh,  who  retired  to  his  house  in  dopir 
of  her  forgiveness. 

The  two  rivals  for  favouritism  and  power,  the  etil  i 
Essex  and  sir  Robert  Cecil,  caused  some  perplexity  to  Ai 
queen,  from  the  difference  of  their  characters  ;  and  a  givd 
fund  of  amusement  to  the  courtiers,  from  their  perMiit 
quarrels.  While  the  queen  preferred  sir  Robert  as  a  mastf 
business,  her  affections  yielded  to  the  perverse  temper  rf 
Essex,  who  in  gpreat  difficulties  affected  illness  and  retiffd  ll 
his  bed ;  a  circumstance  that  was  sure  to  obtain  the  M» 
passionate  acquiescence  of  his  royal  mistress.  She  appoHtd 
sir  Robert  her  secretary  of  state,  and  created  Essex  ad 
marshal. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  English  cabinet  was  claimed  by  api** 
posal  from  Henry  of  France,  to  form  a  general  league  of  At 
protestant  princes  against  the  king  of  Spain  ;  who,  since  Hi 
treasirry  had  been  replenished  by  Indian  gold,  had  beeo  » 
couragcd  by  several  of  the  principal  Catholics  to  look  toAi 
crown  of  England,  with  a  distant  hope  that  the  sucotfsii 
might  devolve  on  his  daughter,  the  Infanta,  iu  whose  fftfwr* 
tract,  called  "A  Conference  about  the  next  Succession  to  At 
Crown  of  England,  by  R.  Dolcman,"  had  been  publisbei 
In  this  the  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  "  that  the  profci' 
sion  of  a  false  religion  is,  in  all  cases,  a  sufficient  btf 
against  propinquity  of  blood;"  and  points  out  the  lofiuitft 
as  the  lineal  representative  of  John  of  Ghent,  son  of  Ed" 
ward  III. 

The  secret  agents  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Spanish  court  serf 
information  of  the  views  of  the  party,  and  of  the  prepen-  | 
tions  making  by  Philip  for  a  second  invasion  of  EnglnA 
On  receiving  this  intelligence  a  large  armament  was  equipped 
and  sent  out  to  meet  and  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet:  theytf 
Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Essex,  with  sir  Thoatf 
Howard  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  his  seconds.  Owing  to 
tempestuous  weather,  with  which  Essex  contended  till  iMi 
ship  became  nearly  a  wreck,  \.\\e  ^eel  xtlvwix^A.  Vii\o  Vmboori 
fuid  Essex  again  sallied  oulto  iVve  AlIot^«,  Vtwsa  ^\sm^  ;^^ 
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returned  with  barely  enough  of  treasure,  taken  from  the 
iSpiiniards,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  unfortunate  expe- 
dition. 

i*i  Henry,  the  French  monarch,  made  peace  with  Philip,  who 
jfraw  equally  well  inclined  to  form  an  amicable  treaty  with 
JSog^and  also  ;  but  the  cabinet  was  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
^liibject,  as  well  as  on  that  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  an 
«d|ffice  which  was  full  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  which  the 
,^een  wished  to  bestow  on  sir  William  Knollys,  but  was 
iipposed  by  Essex,  who  desired  it  for  sir  George  Carew.  It 
ms  on  that ,  occasion  that  the  earl,  by  rudely  turning  his 
iMick  to  the  queen,  provoked  her  majesty  to  give  him  a  smart 
ilow  on  the  ear*  saying  at  the  time,  *'  he  might  go  and  be 
nanged."  The  earl,  placing  his  hand  on  his  sword,  swore 
lie  would  not  suffer  such  treatment  were  it  from  Henry  VIIL 
Mmself;  and  in  a  passion  quitted  the  court.  For  some  time 
he  queen  and  her  favourite  continued  to  be  at  variance,  and 
rhen  she  did  re-admit  him  to  her  presence,  it  was  not  with 
lef  former  feelings,  but  with  a  secret  portion  of  rancour 
rhich  never  entirely  subsided.  Soon  after  this  domestic 
[larrel  the  queen  shed  tears  for  the  death  of  lord  Burleigh ; 
id  about  the  same  period  she  lost  her  enemy,  Philip  of 
pain^  who  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Philip  III, 
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ELIZABETH  (continued.) 


HB  conduct  of  James  of  Scotland,  from  the  period  of  his 
OAbet's  death,  proved  that  he  doubted  equally  the  sincerity 
';£ii£ftbeth,  and  the  professions  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  there- 
PC  his  policy  led  him  to  conciliate  both  parties,  while  his 
yerty  compelled  him  to  accept  pecuniary  aid  from  either. 
i-  he  was  by  nature  cautious  and  diffideat,  Yve  s^vi,  m'Ocw 
pBreat  apathy,  some  of  his  nobility  treat  WYt\v  V\\ft  ^o^^ 
r    TViiA  Spain,   to  bring  about    the   ancietil  Te\\^\oiv  V«v 
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»Viy.».r  •/  ii.r  t-tji'Tti.*^  :j"f'-jr*;d  biir.  i:-  be  firres5«rf^^ 

•  ft  .*•.  M- J  .!-:.•.•  of  ''>iVj,  :)j:  died  :d  ibe  Tdwct.  ^ 
if.,  jyii.'v;  '•••  ..itinf^  rj«::r'3tthtioxj«  <«'  oibcT  depuiie^ 
».t.t  ,i.,i..,.,r;  i,\  Jjfj!»"L   ijj^-  Kori  of  Duucthtioii.  "wiio  ol^ 

•  i.i  ^..i.«i«yffi  tA  'lyiiui-  from  the  queen  of  Eng-laDd.  at^ 
«;.  •.*  Jj'/tj  «yj  O  S'lul  frorij  iiife  count rymen,  wearied  the  pat "^ 
oi  J'.u/uLtMj,  mill  fchtf  con>iidered  that  portion  of  her  & 
tn'f,.:  uf  lijihc-i  nil  i-xjx  fjjijvi?  charije  than  an  acquisition  tc 
iioMrii.  W)itij,  ill  jr>«JH,  the  deplorable  state  of  lid 
tttu*Utvii  ihf  iiicuburrii  U)  Ik*  adopted  a  matter  of  debati 
iJiv  J'iii^^-libij  lUiumil,  Khuvx  displayed  an  evident  dean 
ImiQUie   the  j^oveinor   of    that   turbulent  people;    and 

>(■  wliM  ilefajri'd  hih  ulisetice  from  the  English  court,  i 
llj|9r  that  hiii  ambition  should  be  gratified.      It 
MAnW  b«r  lllttjefli)-  eoi\H<!uUd  Vo  V\v<£  «^a%«w^«  c(( 
ll#  jinld^d  bowcvcT  to  Vua  iii\«\v«  waA.\w«ita^ 
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rch  mple  authority,  that  his  power  was  that  of  a  sove- 
It  evm    extended  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  continu* 

"*';  ^«t  these  unprecedented  indulgences  were  not 
^"I*^  liy  suspicion,  which  caused  the  queen  to  con- 
Mrtain  of  jjjg  officers  to  act  as  spies  on  the  conduct  of 
"»  to  B^nd  her  faithful  reports  of  his  proceeding's. 
™f*  act  of  the  new  governor  was  one  of  disobedience 
wwereigt^^     He  gave  the  command  of  the  cavalry  to 

oiSovit Hampton,  who  was  in  disg^race  with  Elizabeth 

g  married  contrary  to  her  pleasure ;  and  he  spent 

^^  ^^  temporizing,  instead  of  fighting  with  the  ad- 

P"^*  ^Jifi  at  length  entered  into  a  truce  with  O'Nial, 

^  Bo  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  queen,  and  g^ave 

.  i/^^  the  opportunity  of  exciting  her  doubts  respect- 

^P^^'    This  did  not  fail  of  its  efiect,  and  her  ma- 

^'Hisequence,  addressed  an  angry  letter  to  Essex. 

.    ^  Hiust  already  be  aware  that  this  nobleman  pos* 

Serous  disposition  and  great  candour;   qualities 

^*^*e8  excellent,  but  which,  when  joined  to  petulance 

'^f^i  ambition,    and  a  wilfulness  of  conduct  that  did 

^'^  to  merited  reproof,  exposed  the   individual  thus 

^  ^  the  power  of  those   who  were  jealous   of  his  in- 

^)  and  who  omitted  no  occasion  in  which  their  malice 

injure  him. 

he  receipt  of  queen  Elizabeth's  letter,  Essex  opened 
fi  to  the  conduct  of  his  rivals,  and  gave  them  fresh 
•  their  malevolence  by  the  imprudent  step  he  adopted ; 
irectly  proceeded,  unbidden,  to  throw  himself  at  the 
lis  sovereign.  The  sudden  appearance  of  her  favourite, 
r  she  had  risen  from  her  bed,  imploring  her  forgive- 
his  knees,  disarmed  the  lady  of  her  anger ;  and  he 
*d  exultingly,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  '*  that  though 
m countered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad, 
ked  God  he  found  a  perfect  calm  at  home."  The 
s  but  of  short  duration,  since  a  violent  tempest  burst 
hi  over  his  head,  and  Essex  found  he  was  a  prisoner 
nn  house.  A  severe  illness  was  the  result  of  this 
iDg*  the  hfe  of  Essex  was  said  to  be  vu  daTi^ex^  «:»dL 
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the  queen's  resentment  softened;  but»  &8  his  recoYerynF*   L 
vanced,  her  anger  returned,  and  she  ordered  that  he  iM     ^ 
be  examined  privately ;  the   peers  pronounced  a  judgMl 
against  him,  which  her  majesty  required  to  be  called  a  mp 
sure,  and  which  deprived  him  of  his  offices^  and  oonfiMi 
him  to  his  own  house  during  the  queen's  pleasure.    Em  .. 
affected  humility   and  contrition,  by  which   he   obUiMdl   I 
remission  of  punishment.  This  change  in  the  queen  awakoii 
new  fears  in  his  rivals,  and  they  persuaded  her  thai  be  M 
not  yet  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that  his  heart  was  pnwdy. 
ever.   Resolved  to  conquer  that  obduracy,  her  majesty  icfiM( 
to  grant  his  petition  for  the  renewal  of  a  patent  for  a  bm^- 
poly  of  sweet  wines,  sayings  at  the  same  time,    '*  An  V?. 
governable  beast  must  be  stinted  of  his  provender." 

Essex,  finding  that  the  queen  remained  unaltered  in  hn 
angry  disposition  towards  him,  gave  way  to  his  natunl  VO' 
lence,  spoke  of  her  in  disrespectful  terms,  and,  among  ote 
things,  said,  "  she  was  grown  an  old  woman,  and  WM  b^ 
come  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  body."  He  ventfiv- 
ther — he  informed  James  of  Scotland  that  the  faction,  wUcfc. 
ruled  the  court,  were  in  league  to  deprive  him  of  his  rif^ti* 
the  throne  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  tti 
he  offered  his  services  to  extort  from  Elizabeth  an  acknov- 
ledgment  of  his  claims.  The  Scottish  monarch  had  reccntit 
intimation  of  the  intelligence  thus  confirmed  to  him  by  EaM 
and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  made  him  by  the  latter.  Tki 
conduct  of  the  ex-favourite  soon  excited  suspicion ;  a  surmiil 
only  would  have  been  enough  for  his  enemies  to  act  upon; 
but  here  was  an  actual  attempt  to  rouse  the  people  to  rebdr.. 
lion,  for  the  earl  had  formed  the  desperate  plan  of  impris(» 
iug  the  factious  party,  and  then  he  meant  to  inform  EHsi' 
beth  of  their  duplicity :  which  done,  he  thought  he  shooU 
recover  his  former  situation  with  her  majesty^  and  flatten^ 
himself  he  should  prevail  with  her  to  fix  upon  James  tf 
her  successor. 

But  all  these  romantic  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  activitj 
of  the  ministers,  who  could  ivol  see  \\ve  ^xoyi^^  «Aaca&^  it 
JSsaex-house,  without  thinking  iVvai  somtixt^  VarEw  ^«»  iSqrn^ 
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ce,  Essex,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  were  with 
^^y  Secured:  the  earl  surrendered  on  a  promise 
ouia    Viayg  ^  f^ij^  jj^j^l .    ^hicjj  he  fancied  was  in- 

iim  *-r\rough  his  influence  with  the  queen.  The 
)p€n^^  by  Coke,  the  attorney- general,  who  treated 
dia  t>e  unfortunate  generally,  with  insolence  and 
^®  ^  X>resented  the  errors  committed  by  Essex, 
*  ^  ^Ministration  in  Ireland,  in  the  most  pdious 
Tnc "  ^licitor-general,  Fleming,  exposed  the  miser- 
idoB  i^  ^IjJ^Ij  jjg  jj^^  jgl^  Ireland;  and  Francis 
oseQ  ^^^  charge  with  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
X\TOv  ^^^iressions  used  by  the  earl  in  his  letters.  The 
aed  wl^  ijjg  condemnation  of  Essex  ;  judgment  was 
iwced  ag^nst  him,  and  against  his  friend  the  earl  of 
Atw^n.  jy  ^^g  Tower,  Essex  is  said  to  liave  made 
fesstonwVich  filled  four  sheets  of  paper.  With  many 
»me&  doubtful  question  whether  the  queen  could  pre- 
witn  herself  to  sign  the  execution  of  a  man  for  whom  it 
**"  hwwn  she  had  harboured  a  very  strong  affection, 
floirerer,  signed  the  fatal  instrument,  but  it  was  thought 
^ould  not  have  done  so  but  for  the  certainty  she  felt  thai 
s  fc  holder  of  a  pledge,  which,  when  it  should  be  pre- 
)  would  have  an  undeniable  claim  upon  her  mercy, 
passed  on  in  vain  expectation  that  this  pledge  would 
eeo  presented;  it  came  not;  and  Essex  was  con- 
to  the  fatal  block ;  but  his  death  was  followed  by 
s  and  the  discontent  of  the  public,  with  whom  the 
stood  as  high  in  estimation,  as  he  had  once  done  in 
he  queen. 

irl  of  Marr,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kirlop,  ambassadors 
nes  of  Scotland,  proceeded  to  England  wilh  the  hope 
mce  from  the  adherents  of  Essex,  in  establishing  the 
uceession.  They  found  Cecil  their  friend  :  the  declin« 
,  of  Elizabeth  had  taught  the  wily  minister  that  it  was 
5st  to  favour  the  man  whom  he  knew  would  succeed 
ral  heir  to  the  throne.  But  as  age  had  not  yet  lulled 
n's  suspicions,  Cecil  deemed  it  necessary»foi  Yvv^  o^w 
J  )ceep  his  iBtentiona,  respecting  James,  an  «w\a\^ 
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secret ;    and  from   that  period  he  corresponded  with  Ai 
Scottish  monarch  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  Marr  wi 
Bruce.  In  the  first  of  those  letters  sir  Robert  called  AnUh 
Stuart,  **  Shrewsbury's  idol,  who,  if  she  follow  some  noFl 
counsels,  will  be  made  higher  by  as  many  steps   as  will  kri 
to  the   scaffold."     Sir  Robert  found  that  he  had  powoCi 
rivals  in  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  Cobham,  and  dr 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  were  equally  desirous  as  himself  to  eiMli 
the  favour  of  James ;    and  in  order  to  possess  the  entifC  ir 
fluence  with  the  future  king  of  England,  Cecil  endeawmni 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  render  their  loyalty  saspedrf 
to  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  for  this  end  he  styled  theaii 
the  secret  correspondence,  "  the  diabolical  triplicity."  Spat 
ing  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  it  is  observed,    '^thathdii 
never  spew  up  such  a  couple  when  it  cast  up  Ccibeiui  Hi 
Phlegethon."     But  the   secretary  had  quite   miettihwi  As 
character  of  James,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  WM 
too  well   informed  regarding  the  intrigues  of  the  EngU 
cabinet  to  become  the  tool  of  any  party :    that  he  ikoS 
accept  the  services  of  all  loyal  men,  and  reward  merit  tf^ 
found  it  should  be  due. 

Persons,  who  continued  to  be  the  principal  ag^tatof  ifft 
Catholic  successor  to  Elizabeth,  obtained  two  breves,  nffi^ 
by  pope  Clement  VIII.,  exhorting  the  English  nobility  to  M 
a  Catholic  claimant  These  were  committed  to  the  eaierf 
Garnet,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  kept  secret  dnriiC 
the  present  reign,  and  he  wisely  gave  them  to  the  flaoa 
when  James  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty. 

The  two  religious  factions  in  1603  drew  from  the  goverfl- 
ment  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  against  Ae 
Catholic  missionaries,  which  produced  from  the  latter  thi 
following  protestation  of  their  civil  allegiance.  This  inatrn- 
ment  declared,^  *'  Ist^  that  Elizabeth  had  a  right  to  all  tW 
civil  authority  which  was  possessed  by  her  predecessoni 
that  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  her  the  same  obedience  ii 
civil  causes  which  Catholic  priests  had  ever  been  bound  I* 

*  L1KOA.B.D,  vol.  \\u.  p»  4fci« 
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^pBy  to  Catholic  sovereigns;  and  that  no  authority  on  earth 

,eould  discharge  them  from  that  obligation.    2nd.  That  in 

, '  cases  of  conspiracy  and  religion,  even  under  the  pretence  of 

fwtoring  the  Catholic  religion,  they  conceived  it  their  duty  to 

^^d  by  her  against  all   her  opponents;   and  to  reveal  all 

, .  plots  and  treasons  which  might  come  to  their   knowledge* 

%d.  That  were  any  excommunication  to  be   issued  against 

.  t)iem,   on  account  of  their  performance   of  this  duty,   they 

.    should  look  upon  it  as  of  no  effect ;  and,  lastly,  that  by  this 

protestation  of  their  loyalty,  they  did  not  trench  upon  that 

cAedience,  which  was  due  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 

!  pontiff^;  but  as  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence 

.  of  their  queen  and  country,  so  would  they  rather  lose  their 

Uves  than  infringe  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Catholic  church* 

What  in^uence  such  an  address  might  have  had  we  cannot 

"  <«1],  as  it  never  reached  the  hands  of  the  queen." 

From  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  beheaded,  the 
'  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  were  sorrowful  and  gloomy.    By 
moat  historians  the  change  has  been  solely  attributed  to  the 
Ipsa  of  her  favourite,  on  whose  account  she  never  ceased  to 
reproach  herself  for  the  cruel  precipitancy  with  which  she 
acted ;  but  Lingard  has  obser\'ed  the  probability  that  her 
oaental   uneasiness  was   greatly   occasioned  by   disclosures 
made  in  the  confessions  of  Essex^  since  from  that  document 
B}ie  learned  what  her  dependants  had,  for  their  own  interest, 
Icept  from  her ;  that  she  had  already  lived  too  long,  and  that 
the  favourites,  on  whose  professions  she  relied,  were  unfaith- 
ful, and  wished  to  be  freed  from  hei;  control.      Her  godson, 
sir  John  Harrington,  describes  her  majesty,  in  October,  1601, 
BB  altered  in  features,  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  he  says, 
**  Her  food  was  only  manchet  bread   and  succory  pottage. 
Her  taste  for  dress  was  gone.      Nothing  could  please  her : 
she  was  the  torment  of  the  ladies  who  waited  on  her  person. 
She  stamped  with  her  feet  and  swore  violently  at  the  objects 
of  her  anger.  For  her  protection  she  had  ordered  a  sword  to  be 
placed  by  her  table,  which  she  often  took  \u  Yiet  \v^w^,  ^\A. 
thrust  with  violence  into  the  tapestry  of  her  chanAi^tr 
Aboui  a  year  later  the  same  gentleman  Yv^id  au  \uV.w^\«« 


■■  of  his 
ekllcrs^  Bobert^ 
bI.  mho,  if  sfae  G 
k  WH  H  ^Nae  h^ber  bj  as  mxoT  si 
a^BU."  Sv  gntert  fouixl  tint  i 
Frbnd,  lord  ( 
tt  equally  desinma  a 
■■•f  J— m;   aad  kt  order  to  i 


^  tf  OUwand  lUleigfa,  it  is 
•■W  ^nr  If  s«dk  a  couple  « 
IW^cAm."     Bm  tbe   sacrettrjr  I 

-  Ibe  tool  of  Mj>  ij 
of  kII  tojal  BMa.  u 
inkwdd  bcdw. 

wfco  MMiBaed  to  be  thi;  r 
EtiAibeth,  rf- 
>|^^»C3ew[«\TII..  eihurtiog'; 
~  "  ~      '  These  wwl 
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^^  It  three  the  next  mornings  composedly  breathed 
^^»  Oil  the  24th  of  March,  1 603. 

T^*  froni  whose  history  this  account  of  the  last  illnew 

^^^is  taken,  takes  no  notice  of  the  ring  said  ta 

^ent  by  Essex  to  the  queen,  because  no  such  cir« 

is  mentioned  by  those  contemporaries  who  have 

^^xcurrences  of  the  queen's  illness.     There  can  be 


at  Elizabeth  did  expect  an  application  to  be 
^^  ^  from  the  earl,  and  that  in  such  a  shape  as  would 
.         lier  a  plausible  motive  for  granting  the  claim.   It 

^^  that  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  ring^  in  the 
^V^eir  intimacy,  and  therefore  it  seemed  probable^ 

"^^  credited  the  circumstf^nce,  that  a  return  of  her 

^^sent  would  have  operated  very  powerfully  upon 
^^  ;  but  as  history  has  not  confirmed  the  fact,  there 

^^ctory  proof  that  the  countess  of  Nottingham  was 
*^ger  of  any  communication  to  the  queen. 
^^^en  observed y  that  at  the  time  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
^^^and  ranked  oiily  with  the  secondary  kingdoms ; 

^1  the  close  of  her  reign,  it  took  its  station  among* 
^^tions  in  Europe.  She  has  ever  been  acknowledged 
^^^n  one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate^ 
^b  monarchs.  For  this  we  must  look  to  the  con- 
^^fcumstances  of  the  times,  which  called  into  action 
^^cies  of  talent  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
^^^  masculine  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  well  adapted  ; 
^^  partook  of  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Tudors,  and 
^^  great  portion  of  the  inflexibility  which  distinguished 
^*^ter  of  Henry  VII.  The  general  extension  of  com- 
fc  during  this  reign,  furnished  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
^  wd  industry  of  the  nation ;  while  all  pursued  with 
» alacrity  the  path  of  improvement,  as  the  channel 
S^^  Which  every  man  looked  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
^«  ttieans  of  independence.  Another  cause  (and  that 
Hie  most  charitable  in  its  source)  was  the  system  of 
^practised  by  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  who,  by  various 
I  of  aggression,  contrived  to  feed  tlie  spirit  of  rebellioiv 
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in  other  nations,  and  so  raised  the  scale  of  English  gtq 
by  depressing  that  of  her  foreign  allies. 

Irresolution  and  avarice  have  been  accounted  inherakpM* 
perties  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth.  The  latter  appcmll 
have  formed  a  natural  part  of  her ;  but  the  experienee  i 
events  has  proved  that  her  habits  of  procrastination,  udli 
indecision  in  all  matters  of  importance,  arose  from  the  «■ 
existing  between  her  judgment  and  her  reason.-  Her  nuH* 
ters  could  always  bias  her  judgment  by  means  of  flattefjii 
by  intimidating  threats  that  her  throne  was  in  danger;  U 
the  strength  of  her  reason  opposed  their,  opinions^  aoda'i 
her  defer,  as  long  as  she  could,  a  decision  which  die  iUlWB 
inconsistent  with  her  better  part. 


Chapter  VIL 

JAMES  I. 


For  some  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  thep^ 
mind  had  been  frequently  agitated  with  apprehensiom  ^ 
specting  the  succession  to  the  English  throne.  Henry  VllL 
by  excluding  the  Scottish  line  in  his  will,  had  thrown  i 
degree  of  doubt  on  that  subject ;  but  the  prime  minM 
Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  partook  of  the  intriguing  qiul 
ties  of  his  father,  lord  Burleigh,  had,  during  the  latter  yetf 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  will 
James,  and  acted  the  part  of  counsellor  to  that  monarch ;  i 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  secured  the  protection  i 
James  for  themselves ;  and,  as  he  was  known  to  be  next  hi 
by  descent,  he  ascended  the  English  throne  with  the  appio 
bation  of  aH  parties. 

The  Catholics  hailed  the  arrival  of  James  with  joyfnl  tf 
ticipations,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect  toleration  in  fk 
practice  of  their  religion,  in  return  for  their  faithful  attidl 
ment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  hope  had  been  confinan 
bjr  his  Pvork  of  Basilicou  Doraii,  ytYvvcVv  Yv^^Xmcsh  qc^tn^ 
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I  1599,  had  then  went  throngh  several  other  editions  in 
sod,  the  year  of  his  accession.  But  during  the  progress  of 
le  monarch  from  Scotland,  his  popularity  decreased.  To  the 
lembers  who  went  to  escort  the  new  sovereign,  the  contrast 
r  his  manners  with  those  of  his  predecessor  were  strongly 
sparent.  His  countenance  was  repulsive,  and  his  person  and 
Bcneanour  ungraceful ;  he  could  not  hear  the  name  of 
Sisabeth  without  expressing,  even  in  look,  his  abhorrence  of 
•r  conduct  towards  his  mother,  and  was  glad  to  find  he 
iioald  be  spared  the  ceremony  of  attending  her  fiineral,  as, 
f  an  order  of  the  council,  her  royal  remains  had  been  de- 
omted  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  previous  to  his  arrival 
&  Liondon.  This  personal  feeling  towards  the  late  queen 
seemed  the  result  of  filial  afiection  in  the  mind  of  James, 
hat  the  demeanour  of  royalty  was  wanting ;  neither  did  he 
display  any  nobleness  of  disposition,  and  in  vain  did  they 
look  for  the  judgment  and  discernment  which  had  rendered 
the  government  of  the  last  reign  glorious.  James,  as  if  con- 
scious there  was  a  deficiency  somewhere,  sought  to  fill  the 
vacuum  by  dispensing  titles  and  honours  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  received  knighthood  in 
the  first  six  weeks  of  his  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
ft  pasquinade  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  St.  Paul's  church  to 
toftch  the  vulgar  the  names  of  the  new  nobility,  which 
ianonnted  to  more  than  seven  hundred. 

The  beginning  of  a  reign  being  a  season  for  the  exercise 
of  intrigue,  the  faction^  consisting  of  the  secretary  Cecil  and 
His  colleagues  of  the  council,  to  which  six  Scotsmen  were 
admitted,  was  opposed  with  mortal  enmity  by  that  headed  by 
khe  earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  latter  had  gained  consider- 
able strength  by  the  recall  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  as  it 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Essex. 
But  although  James  received  Southampton  into  favour, 
Cof>ham  and  Gray  remained  unnoticed ;  and  Raleigh  was 
iisgpraced  irom  his  office  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  de« 
prived  of  the  wardenship  of  the  S tanneries.  YIoyi^'^i^t^  \x^ 
Glance  accounts,  Northumberland,  with  five  oftiet  YkoW^TCi«^> 
'ere  admitted  of  the  council. 
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The  enmity  so  long  exercised  towards  Spain  had  i» 
existence  in  the  breast  of  James,  nor  did  fare  feel  inclined  to 
encourage  rebellion  among  the  subjects  of  any  legitiHll 
sovereign.  His  desire  for  peace  was  favourable  to  Engbad, 
in  as  far  as  it  preserved  the  king  from  becoming'  the  dnperf 
Rhosny,  the  French  ambassador,  afterwards  known  as  thr 
celebrated  duke  of  Sully,  who  came  furnished  with  the  mcMI 
to  induce  the  new  monarch  to  join  his  master  in  a  league  tl 
humble  the  power  of  Austria.  His  presents  secardi  tki'  ] 
good  offices  of  the  queen  and  several  of  the  courtiers ;  hisdv* 
quence  and  his  mode  of  flattery  had  also  some  weight  witkik 
new  monarch,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a  treaty  ;  but  at  At  | 
departure  of  Rhosny  he  resumed  his  former  plan  of  pott 
with  the  Christian  nations. 

■ 

The  coronation  of  James  was  hastily  performed  by  te    , 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  festival  of  St.  James.    U    j 
would  have  been  longer  delayed,  on  account  of  the  plagM    j 
which  then  raged  with  such  violence  as  to  allow  of  the  attml- 
ance  of  very  few  of  the  nobiHty ;  but  it  appeared  neceawy 
that  it  should  be  performed,  in  consequence  of  a  conspinef 
then  in  embryo,  and  said  to  arise  from  the  discontented  anoi| 
the  Puritans  and  the  Catholics,  who  both  found  themselves fr 
appointed  in  having  cherished  a  belief  that  they  should  be  is* 
dulged  with  religious  toleration.     The  agitators  of  the  pioC 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Rye,"  being  men  flC 
discordant  principles,  and  of  opposite  opinions  and  intereslib 
the  object  to  be  obtained  was  so  wrapt  in  mystery,  that  a  Mf 
historian*  declared  in  1803  that  it  had  not  then  been  unravelM 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  thi 
principals,  who  was   a  Free-thinker,  but  a  brave  and  ea-^ 
lightened  man,  was  treated  by  the  attorney-general,  sir  Ed* 
ward  Coke,  in  a  way  that  has  ever  been  considered  a?  & 
graceful  to  the  manners  of  that  age.    He  was  accounted  gwkf 
on  the   single  testimony  of  Cobham,  whose  frequent  retnc 
tions  proved  him  totally  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Coke  loadcil 
him  with  the  epithets  of  ^'  traitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spidef 

•    L"XTTLX101«, 
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lelL  Sir  Walter  and  several  others  were  condemned,  but 
f  a  few  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  some 
1  m  prison,  and  Raleigh  lived  to  act  a  conspicuous  part 
'mother  occasion. 
the  iticlination  of  James  led  him  to  indulge  the  Catho- 
taat  fueling  was  so  strenuously  combated  by  his  aiU 
3,  tha.t  he  compromised  the  matter  between  his  con* 
ce  anU  ^jg  ^jgj^  ^^  please  his  Protestant  subjects ;  and 
ed  all  suqIj  petitions  as  solicited  the  exercise  of  the 
jjic  ^c>t^ip^  while  he  conferred  honours  on  many  iu- 
uals  c:>£*  that  communion.  From  pope  Clement  VIII. 
ceive^  offers  of  friendship,  and  an  assurance  that  he 
teady^  to  withdraw  from  England  any  missionary  whom 
cott^^^l  had  reason  to  look  upon  with  suspicion.  The 
ItADSi^^d  entertained  equal  hopes  of  indulgence  with  the 
jiolics,  t>^cause  James,  when  he  professed  the  Genevan 
plog^i  ^ad  been  often  heard  to  express  his  gratitude  that  he 
^of^&^  ^  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world ;  but  since  his  acces- 
3^  to  tae  throne  of  England,  the  monarch  had  discovered 
0JL  vhere  there  was  no  bishop,  it  was  likely  they  would  not 
upg  ftubmitto  a  king;  and  that  the  hierarchy  was  the  surest 
pppori  of  a  monarchical  government. 

.  prom  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  James  had 
pten  bred  to  the  practice  of  dissimulation.  The  habit  had 
■IBWD  with  him ;  he  had  found  it  beneficial  in  treating  with 
Pb  ministers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  he  now  continued  the 
l^c*"*  ^ilh  his  own  ministers  and  his  own  subjects.  Re- 
hbed  on  retaining  the  authority  of  "  head  of  the  church,"  he 
■V  **yond  the  boundaries  of  his  power,  and,  in  a  proclama- 
*"•  "*^  his  intention  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  election  of 
■■■bers  of  parliament.  But  the  speaker,  in  his  first  address 
IJMtking^  informed  his  majesty  that  the  right  to  institute  new 
y*to  reform  old  ones  must  originate  in  the  power  of  par- 
y**^}  that  the  royal  prerogative  consisted  in  the  ratifica- 
•Poyiiis  affirmative,  or  the  frustrating  by  his  negative,  the 
J*Wes  which  had  passed  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons. 
7'**iliistanding  the  inauspicious  appearance  of  things  during 
■ffct  session  of  James's  reiga,  the  /bllowing  passage  from\\\^ 
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HfWi-h,  on  the  opening  of  that  session,  is  recorded  as /^ 
with  piYivpts  fit  to  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  ewiyM* 
uionaroh*.  jin 

"  W  hen/  says  he,  "  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  Arj*'  U 
sk>  i»och:!>dr  but  tliat  which  I  am  bound  to  do,  and*"'  hr, 
ANr-»:ib.>  «o  Ciod  should  I  do  the  contrary;  forlickDO'Mf  r^'s 
.Vr.  .V  jcwacesl  and  most  essential  difference  be*"**  j**- 
•iC'*  \.  i '-^  and  an  usurping  tyrant  is  this :  thit*^  !*- 
.  V  -.'.'.vo  A!*v!  ambitious  tyrant  doth  think  that  his ki^  '  ■' 
.*.!%•  .Nxv.'V  are  on- y  ordained  for  the  promoting'"''"^  ' 
4,1% •  .\«,»s..vr:\»  ihe  just  prince  considereth  hiio*"' .  " 
H.  »v«-  .v"  '**s  ivople.  and  that  his  greatest  «**  ^  ^ 
\%  ».i,-.*  x-sfit  :v::sJ  cvnsist  in  their  prosperity.  ^J^  J 
«v  *  I ,  < '  ".s  Sf  >\^r :  if  you  be  happy  I  cano<^^  v^  i! 
.v»  ,  • '  .•  I  v'\'^:esT  that  your  welfare  shall  be  ^  ^TI  | 
,x»..-.    ,.    ^*^  >.;\:>  and  attention.      Tliat  I  aoi  *  jT^  \ 

•  V .  iV  ;ha!  as  I  am  head   and  covert*^    j^'t 
vx     ,         -,  .:.'«:  rfon?.  considering  ibem  in  n«^\i,^ 
:«    vv   :^\   if  we  take  the  peer!-?  as  o^^U 
v»'    >  ,V  N\id  is  ordained  for  theS:<}r,    -^   i-^ 


\*  ^ 


^^  Nv.,^  so  must  a  righteous  kinrs^knoi"^^^ 


\  ,  V  .<  ;u\:  vr  his  people,  and  not  his  pcof^  "^y^^ 
.V  .  us  ,,.>  .«  V  :»j,-  iuul  people  be  relative,  vei  cae^^ 
^  ^  V  ^»^i  ^  iwp!o  and  subjects.  Bui  therH^CQ^' 
^,,  N  .xvv  I  ;V  world  that  want  a  kin?:  where^^  '  ^ 
^.s.  \  .^v«'»N\i  so  oonrVss  i:  my  principal  honour  "^^  o 
^,^x,  -. ^-  -  *v  ;^<»  .v:v:::os:wea::h.  and  ever  think ,  ^  < 
^vnV  ••^^n^^  ^^*   -V  ::^>  ^rvaiesi  rVli.iiy.  as  I  bate-^^" 

^.,s*svv-  <^*  vei  .:.:-:  ,V  <.-sc  XI  of  wiriament^^  Z^ 


^*  *^-   **   ••     J.  rfv^-M ..'   .-r-i-r  rbr  the  ^ 


«  »*«!. 


t-^x    V...     .    -V,.    -,j.r-^-^^^v^    * 
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BOQthii  sttspeoded;  it  Wat  bow  l«tied  for  ibm 
if  the  suspenaion,  a  enrctunttmnee  wliich  M? 
milies  to  positive  beggary.  But  the  Cffil 
another  cruel  aggravation;  Jamea  waa 
(reat  number  of  his  countrymen,  wfaoaa  dm 
f  the  monarch  satisfied  by  giving  them  permia# 
by  law,  in  his  name,  for  his  claims  upon  tha 
)f  the  recusants.  Among  the  snfisrers  waa 
,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  fomily,  residing  at 
r^s,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  one  of  those 
L  the  late  earl  of  Essex ;  and  at  tha  period 
eman  made  his  treasonable  attempt  ob  £lix»« 
ided  and  committed  to  prison,  firom  whenca 
jiving  a  bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Still 
treak  the  yoke  under  which  the  CatboKea 
yy  attached  himself  to  the  Spanish  party ;  imtfl 
their  projects  proved  ineflfectnal,  he  trusted  to 
oleration  given  to  Percy,  a  relation  and  steward 
F(»rtbumberland^  when  he  visited  the  SoottMi 
mburgh,  and  who  stated  it  to  be  the  intentioa 
erate  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
he  should  come  into  the  possession  of  tha 
B  represented  the  thing  at  the  time.  But  as 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  dedated  iH 
nr  his  horror  of  popery,  and  his  wish  that  any 
who  might  follow  any  o^er  religion  than  that 
ed  church  should  forfeit  the  right  of  succession^ 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  king  should 
r  had  expressed  this  encouraging  hope  to  Percy  | 
lent  conduct  towards  the  whole  body  of  Gatl|oa» 
is  detestation  of  their  creed  to  all  Christendoott 
most  cruel  oppression,  Catesby  conceived  tki 
of  involving  the  king,  the  lord%  and  the  caoh 
sonnnon  destruction,  by  blowing  up  the  par* 
vith  gunpowder,  at  the  opening  of  the  sesskMU 
er  into  the  history  of  the  p\ot  1  ^UedSl  \\i  ^tQr% 
bMt,  in  this  part  of  EngUsb  hUtoft^^^XwCT^ 
aDgatd,  In  conseqttenee  of  k  not^mN^^Vau 
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speecfa,  on  the  opening  of  that  session,  is  recorded  as  J 
^Ih  precepts  fit  to  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  efeiyH 
monarch*. 

"  When,"  says  he,  "  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  fcr  J" 
do  nothing  but  that  which  I  am  bound  to  do,  uA^ 
countable  to  GK)d  should  I  do  the  contrary ;  for  !•**•* 
that  the  greatest  and  most  essential  difierence  bct^ 
rightful  king  and  an  usurping  tyrant  is  this :  ^^ 
the  proud  and  ambitious  tyrant  doth  think  thathi«»"l 
and  people  are  only  ordained  for  the  promoting  *^ 
and  prosperity,  the  just  prince  considereth  hi***^ 
father  of  his  people,  and  that  his  greatest  ^ 
pal  happiness  must  consist  in  their  prosperity.  ^ 
rich  I  cannot  be  poor ;  if  you  be  happy  I  cannot  "• 
nate ;  and  I  protest  that  your  welfare  shall  be  t^* 
object  of  my  study  and  attention.  Tliat  I  am  ^ 
most  true ;  and  that  as  I  am  head  and  governed 
people  in  my  dominions,  considering  them  in  nuDC^ 
different  ranks,  so,  if  we  take  the  people  as  OD^ 
mass,  then  as  the  head  is  ordained  for  the  body,  m^ 
body  for  the  head,  so  must  a  righteous  king  acknow  J 
self  to  be  ordained  for  his  people,  and  not  his  peopE 
for  although  a  king  and  people  be  relative,  yet  cai^ 
king  if  he  want  people  and  subjects.  But  ther^ 
many  people  in  the  world  that  want  a  king ;  where^ 
never  be  ashamed  to  confess  it  my  principal  honour^ 
great  servant  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ever  think 
perity  thereof  to  be  my  greatest  felicity,  as  I  bavi 
observed." 

A  convocation  sat  during  the  session  of  parliameii 
produced  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  all  tending 
firm  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  the  orthodoi 
English  Protestant  church.  The  Puritans,  feeling  th< 
heavily  aggrieved,  accused  the  king  of  papistry,  a  c 
which  he  easily  got  rid  by  an  immediate  order  for  t 
execution  of  all  the  penal  laws  which  had  been 
against  the  Catholics.    The  ftwe  o?  ^01.  ^^t  \\h»x  tb 
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ne  moothis  suspended;  it  wai  now  letied  for  the 
>d  of  the  suspension,  a  circumstance  which  le- 
f  families  to  positive  beggary.  But  the  evil  was 
ith  another  cruel  aggravation;  James  was  sur- 
a  great  number  of  his  countrymen,  whow  cUh 
>ney  the  monarch  satisfied  by  giving  them  permia* 
eed  by  law,  in  bis  name,  for  his  claims  upon  the 
by  of  the  recusants.  Among  the  suflbrers  was 
^sby,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  residing  a| 
eger -s,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  one  of  those 
ined  the  late  earl  of  Essex ;  and  at  the  period 
loUeman  made  his  treasonable  attempt  on  Elizas 
rounded  and  committed  to  prison,  from  whence 
by  giving  a  bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Still 
I  break  the  yoke  under  which  the  Catholics 
itesby  attached  himself  to  the  Spanish  party ;  until 
all  their  projects  proved  ineffectual,  he  trusted  to 
of  toleration  given  to  Percy,  a  relation  and  steward 
if  Northumberland^  when  he  visited  the  Scottish 
Edinburgh,  and  who  stated  it  to  be  the  intention 
I  tolerate  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
hea  he  should  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
B  he  represented  the  thing  at  the  time.  But  as 
rtly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  declared  in 
mber  his  horror  of  popery,  and  his  wish  that  any 
ren  vrho  might  follow  any  other  religion  than  that 
lished  church  should  forfeit  the  right  of  succession, 
rill  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  king  should 
ever  had  expressed  this  encouraging  hope  to  Percy; 
sequent  conduct  towards  the  whole  body  of  Gathp- 
6d  his  detestation  of  their  creed  to  all  Christendoms 
the  most  cruel  oppression,  Catesby  conceived  the 
Ian  of  involving  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  com- 
ic common  destruction,  by  blowing  up  the  par* 
tse  with  gunpowder,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  plot  1  \\i\\\Vl\\.  "^v^ 
ye  that,  in  this  part  of  EngVish  YiisVoT'^ , \\v«sie 
fjrLingard,  in  consequence  of  a  nol^VaNAki 
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p.  39,  of  his  history,  in  which  he  mentions  having  collected 
many  particulars  which  were  hitherto  unknown,  from  tw 
manuscripts  in  his  possession.  One  in  English,  by  Ma 
John  Gerard;  the  other  an  Italian  translation,  but  enricM' 
with  much  additional  information,  by  father  Oswald  Greca- 
way.  Both  were  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  on  accooil 
of  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  conspirators,  vat 
suspected  by  the  government  of  having  been  privy  to  ihl 
plot. 

When  Catesby  first  mentioned  the  project  to  his  fn&i 
Thomas  Winter,  of  Huddington,  in  Worcestershire,  the  latttf 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  so  inhuman  a  plan,  W 
Catesby  defended  its  justice  by  an  enumeration  of  til 
sufferings  which  the  Catholics  had  sustained  in  their  Bva 
and  properties.  At  length  they  determined  to  solicit  the  nn^ 
diation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  with  James,  and  for  tW 
purpose  Winter  sent  to  confer  with  Velasco,  at  Bergen ;  M 
failing  to  procure  his  interest,  he  proceeded  to  Ostend,  andci- 
gaged  Guy  Fawkes,  his  colleague  in  a  former  agency  for  tbt 
Spanish  party,  to  accompany  him  to  England,  yet  without  teff" 
ing  him  what  was  in  contemplation.  During  Winter's  abscBce 
Catesby  had  made  Percy,  the  person  above  spoken  6t,  tfi 
who  considered  himself  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  JaiM 
and  John  Wright,  a  noted  swordsman,  the  sharers  of  hil 
secret.  Fawkes  was  now  trusted  with  the  plan,  and  all  fin 
swore  each  other  to  secrecy.  Winter  in  his  confession,  p.  50^ 
says,  that  **  they  five  administered  the  oath  to  each  other  in  ft 
chamber,  in  which  no  other  body  was  ;*'  and  then  went  illi 
another  room  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Fawkes,  in  his  O* 
amination,  taken  November  the  9th,  in  the  State  Paper  Oflta 
says,  **the  five  did  meet  at  a  house  in  the  fields  beyond 
St.  Clement's  Inn,  where  they  did  confer  and  agicft 
upon  the  plot,  and  there  they  took  a  solemn  oath  ami 
vow,  by  all  their  force  and  power,  to  execute  the  sauMb 
and  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  any  of  their  fellows,  but  to 
such  as  should  be  thought  fit  persons  to  enter  into  tbit 
action:  and  in  the  same  bouse  lYve-^  ^\^T^c«vN^^^^acxie- 
ment  of  Gerard,  the  Jesuit,  to  ipeT^oxm  V\\w  %o^^  «A^ 
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.  secrecy  aforesaid ;  but  that  Gerard  was  not  acquainted  with 
i  their  purpose*." 

This  was  read  at  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
,  exculpating  Gerard.  Before  that  in  the  original  is  drawn  a 
.  line,  with  the  words  hue  usque,  in  the  handwriting  of  sir 
J  £dward  Coke,  who  was  unwilling  to  publish  to  the  world  a 
^  passage  which  might  serve  to  the  justification  of  one  whom 
I  be  meant  to  accuse. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  did  not  proceed  in  the  enter- 
.  prise  until  every  effort  to  mollify  James  had  been  tried  in 
'  vain,  and  that  he  declared  himself  fearful  of  granting  a  con- 
J  cession  which  might  be  offensive  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
;  He  issued  fresh  orders  for  the  detection  of  recusants,  and 
~  api>ointed  a  commission  to  banish  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  the  conspirators  hired  an  empty 
house  adjoining  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  which  had  a 
^rden  attached  to  it,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  an  old  build- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  parliament-house.   Fawkes,  whose 
person  was  less  known  than  the  others,  assumed  the  name  of 
JToiinson,  and  said  he  was  Percy's  servant.  He  kept  a  constant 
watch. around  the  house;  the  other  four  divided  the  labour  of 
working  a  mine  under  the  old  building  into  the  parliament- 
house  ;  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours  were  given  to  this 
•mployment,  and  one  to  rest.   During  the  day  they  were  busy 
ID  excavating  the  mine,  and  during  the  night  in  concealing 
the  rubbish  in  the  garden ;  but  learniqg  that  the  parliament 
was    prorogued  from  February  to   October,  they  separated, 
jund  went  to  their  respective  homes,  having  previously  re- 
solved not  to  write  or  send  any  messages  to  each  other  during 
that  period. 

Catesby,  on  reflecting,  thought  he  had  perceived  a  scrupu- 
lousness on  the  part  of  his  friends  regarding  the  lawfulness  of 
involving  the  fate  of  the  innocent  with  that  of  the  guilty,  and 
his  cunning  suggested  the  following  means  to  quiet  their 
•scruples  without  endangering  his  secret  Sir  Charles  Percy 
had  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  raise  a.  i^^vn^wX.  ^^ 

•  LuraAMD,  vol.  ix.  note  42, 
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horse  for  the  -serrice  of  the  archduke.    Catesby  bu 
procuring  the  royal  license  to  accept  a  captain's  com' 
in  that  regiment,  and  he  took  occasion,  in  a  larpre  com 
observe  to  Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits^  that    Ag» 
about  to  enter   the  service  of  the   archduke,  and    Ml  t^ 
possible  he  might  be  commanded  to  partake  in  aetiwi 
which  the  innocent  would  necessarily  perish  with  the  /i% 
for   example,  unarmed   women  and   children,  with  uti 
soldiers  and  rebels.     Could  he  in  conscience  obey?    Wia 
not  the  fate  of  the  innocent  render  his  conduct  onliwU I  |ji 

It 


1 


the  sight  of  the  Almighty  ?  Garnet  replied  that,  ittoiiv 
to  divines  of  every  communion,  obedience  in  such  cua.* 
lawful ;  otherwise  it  would  at  all  times  be  in  the  power ■* 
unjust  aggressor  to  prevent  the  party  aggrieved  from  p" 
ing  his  just  right.  This  was  sufficient :  tlie  new  lliwb^ 
applied  the  answer  to  the  intended  plot,  and  boaMfdto* 
associates  that  their  objection  was  now  proved  to  be  a** 
and  unfounded  scruple. 

In  the  following  spring  the   conspirators  reneird  •■* 
labour,  having  added  Christopher,  the  brother  of  Wright* 
Robert,   the  brother  of  Thomas   Winter,   to  their  »*■*  , 
The  working  of  the  mine  being  stopped  by  a  great  i"**     ^ 
water,  they  rejoiced  to  find  they  were  near  a  vaolU'^  ^ 
Tinder  the  house  of  lords.     Fawkes  hired  it  in  the  fl***^ 
his  pretended  master,  and  conveyed  to  it  in  the  nig^^  "^ 
barrels  of  gunpowder,   which  they  concealed  undct  *"^ 
wood,  and  various  articles  of  household  furniture ;  •''^   j 
they  again  separated  until  a  few  days  before  the  vaC^^  ^ 
parliament.  ai 

During  the  period  of  these  preparations  the  persecuti^^*^ 
Catholics  had  greatly  increased ;  their  houses,  lands, 
sons,  were  subject  to  nocturnal  searches,   and  the  I 
fines  ground  them  to  the  dust:  in  the  county  of  Hereibi 
four  hundred  and  nine  families  were  suddenly  reduced  to^ 
of  beggary.    Catesby  witnessed  these  proceedings  with 
satisfaction,   from  a  supposition  that  this  treatment 
make   them   more   wWWug  to  *^o\Yi  \v\a  ^Xaxv^ax^, 
spent  the  intervening  time  m  ¥\a.wdwa,  ^Vet^  Xwb VdS^ 
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the  English  officers  who  were  In  the  pay  of  the  arch* 
His  conduct,  however,  did  not  pass  unnoticed :  the 
nl  were  aware  of  a  clandestine  plan,  though  they  were 
ant  who  were  the  actors  in  it.  At  home  the  altered 
er  of  Cateshy  excited  the  suspicions  of  his  friends. 
*t,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  pope,  and  from  his 
superior,  to  discountenance  any  disposition  in  the 
»lics  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  inculcated,  when 
tesby^s  table,  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  pressure  of 
nition,  and  of  leaving  the  redress  of  wrongs  to  the 
I  of  heaven.  To  this  argument  Catesby  unguardedly 
],  **  It  is  to  you,  and  such  as  you,  that  we  owe  our 
tt  calamities.  This  doctrine  of  non-resistance  makes  us 
.    No  authority  of  priest  or  pontiff  can  deprive  man 

right  to  repel  injustice." 
private  conference  between  Garnet  and  Catesby  ensued, 

they  agreed  to  seek  some  friend  who  would  represent 
t  pontiff  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  James  upon  the 
lies.  In  this  determination  both  acted  with  deceit: 
>y's  object  being  to  obtain  time,  that  he  might  send  an 
of  his  own  appointment,  who  should  relate  the  circum- 
s  when  the  explosion  should  take  place ;  while  Garnet, 
:!  with  the  belief  that  he  had  lulled  the  discontented 
>f  Catesby,  promised  himself  time  to  receive  a  breve 
he  pope,  which  would  prohibit  any  violent  proceedings, 
lUs  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Lingard  remarks  that  sir 
<i  Coke  represented  this  transaction  differently  at  the 
^  the  trial,  but  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  stats- 
The  letter  written  l>y  Garnet  to  his  superior,  a  copy  of 
^8  at  the  end  of  Limgard's  History,  vol.  ix..  agrees  with 
^ve  accoimt,  as  copied  from  Greenway's  MS.  Again 
Hiament  was  prorogued ;  a  circumstance  that  greatly 
•^  against  the  execution  of  the  plot ;  for  as  Catesby 
^^  only  rich  man  among  the  conspirators,  his  means 
^  so  impoverished  by  these  delays,  as  to  oblige  him  to 
•  his  secret  to  sir  Edward 'Digby,  of  Di^sloVe/vck  ^BUaV 
^^f^,  and  to  Francis  TreshsLm,  of  Bushtoi\,m'i?%oT\\\«cca^* 
^^0^  Catholic genilemea  of  handsomefottauQS.  TVmsi^ 
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having  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  following  regulations  wen 
agreed  upon: — 

A  list  was  made  out  of  such  members  as  they  wislNd  to 
•save  by  means  of  an  admonitory  letter,  to  be  delivered  on  All 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  but  at  so  late  an  hour  as  not  to 
allow  the  plot  to  be  discovered. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  fixed  on  as  the  one  to  fire  the  nuK 
a  ship  being  provided  by  Tresham  to  convey  him  to  Fiindn 

The  task  of  Percy,  he  being  a  gentleman  pensioner,  WM 
to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  prince  Charles,  and  cobtcj 
him  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dunchurch  ;  from  which  plaeetk 
conspirators  meant  to  proceed  to  lord  Harrington,  to  lOV 
the  person  of  princess  Elizabeth.  It  was  intended  to 
appoint  a  protector,  who  should  exercise  the  royal  autiioritf 
during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  but  the  name  of  thit  pff* 
son  never  transpired. 

While  these  visionary  schemes  floated  in  the  imaghiatiav 
of  a  few  individuals  whom  the  passions  of  revenge,  inlacA 
-and  enthusiasm  had  urged  to  sanguinary  modes  of  violcM 
Garnet  was  cherishing  a  hope  that  his  argunients  had  to* 
-duced  Catesby  to  suspend,  if  not  wholly  abandon,  CTCf} 
criminal  intention.  But  Catesby  had  his  own  mi8giTD|ib 
and  in  confession  opened  the  whole  afiair  to  Grecnway,  i^ 
siring  him  to  consult  his  provincial.  With  this  inteoti' 
Green  way  had  recourse  to  Garnet,  from  whom  he  received  > 
severe  reprimand,  and  advice  that  he  must  restrain  Catesbflf 
every  means  in  his  power.  Garnet  also  charged  GreenwajiB^ 
to  discover  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Catesby,  that  they  ^^ 
held  this  conversation.  Such  an  effect  did  the  consdoBflt* 
of  his  being  privy  to  so  atrocious  a  plot  produce  in  the  wki 
of  the  provincial,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  peif^* 
his  missionary  duties  ;  and  this  perturbation  of  spirits  eUtli 
him  to  hasten  to  Coughton,  in  Warwickshire,  in  order  to  V  | 
his  own  influence  with  Catesby,  whom  he  expected  to  W0^  \\ 
there.  In  the  latter  expectation  he  was  disappoiDted,  i*  j 
Catesby  had  gone  to  White  Webbs,  near  Enfield  Cto; 
where  he  was  unexpected\y  \ WvleA.  \i^  V\^  tv«^  ^-^  TceshtfBi 
whose  manner  appeared  to  Yi\iu  ^e^VV^  «Ts\i«tranfi^  ^ 
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pleaded  that  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Mounteag^le,  should  have 

framing  of  his  danger,  and  he  said  he  should  require  time  to 

accomplish  certain  sales,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  the  sums  he 

bad  promised,  and  that  the  explosion  might  have  the  same 

eflect  at  the  close   as  at  the   opening  of   the  parliament. 

Catesby  became   suspicious,   but  did   not  then   reveal   his 

ihoughts.     A  few  days  after,  when  lord  Monteagle  was  enter- 

toining  a  party  at  his  own  house,  the  following  letter  was  de- 

HTered  to  him  at  the  supper  table  :«— 

**  My  lord  out  of  the  love  i  heave  to  some  of  youer  frends 
i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion  therefor  i  would  advyse 
yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  excuse  to 
shift  of  youer  attendance  at  this  parleament  for  god  and  man 
bath  concurred  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme  and 
thinke  notslightlyeof  this  advertisment  but  reteyre  youer  self 
into  youre  contri  wheare  yowe  maye  expect  the  event  in 
aafti,  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  yet  i 
saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terribel  blowe  this  parleament,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  cowncel  is  not 
to  be  contemned  because  it  may  do  yowe  good  and  can  do 
yowe  no  harme  for  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe 
have  burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  will  give  yowe  the 
frrace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy  protection  i 
eomend  yowe.^ 

*  It  was  without  date  or  signature.  The  following  day  the 
letter  was  sent  to  the  secretary,  Cecil ;  and  was  afterwards  pe- 
Tused  by  the  king,  to  whom  his  flatterers  attributed  the  merit 
of  discovering  that  there  was  an  intention  to  blow  up  the 
|Mirliament-house  with  gunpowder.  The  conspirators,  judg- 
'ing  that  as  no  search  had  been  made,  nothing  to  frustrate 
ihelr  plot  had  transpired,  persevered  in  the  original  intention. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November  the  lord  chamber- 
lain yisited  the  parliament-house,  and  on  entering  the  cellar, 
accompanied  by  lord  Mounteagle,  he  observed  Fawkes,  dis- 
guised  as  Percy's  servant,  and  noticed .  to  him  '*  that  his 
master  had  laid  in  an  abundant  stock  of  fuel."  il\^\i  \Xv\% 
wamin^gr  ^^  ^ost  upon  JPawkes :  he  continued  o\)s\!vcv«X.^  vsv\»& 
determination  ;  but  having  occasion  to  open  ftve  doot  o^  ^^ 

VOL,  II,  « 
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Tault,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  No«» 
ber,  he  was  seized  by  sir  Thomas  Knivett  and  a  pv^tf 
soldiers.  Three  matches  were  found  in  his  pockets,  bM 
the  door  was  a  dark  lantern,  and,  on  removing  the  iiid,  Vm 
hogsheads  and  thirty-two  barrels  of  gunpowder  wen  it 
covered. 

When  Fawkes  was  examined  before  the  king  and  coad 
he  said  his  name  was  Johnson — his  master,  Percj.  He  » 
knowledged  his  design  to  destroy  the  parliament,  as  the  Hk 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  religious  persecution  ;  bat,  he 
said,  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  accomplices  should 
be  known  from  him :  nor  was  his  courage  or  hia  i>er8efi 
ever  subdued,  though  he  suffered  torture  to  the  exbtastfl 
The  conspirators,  when  Fawkes  was  taken,  mounted  their  hens  I 
and  hastened  to  Dunchurch,  where  they'hoped  to  iuim* 
their  number,  but  every  Catholic  whom  they  solicited  id 
their  doors  against  them.  At  Holbeach-house  thej  reaoM 
to  turn  on  the  sherifis  of  the  county,  who  were  foUowing  tha 
with  an  armed  force ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  make  bsttk^ 
a  spark  of  fire  accidentally  fell  upon  the  powder.  Catcsbj; 
and  several  more  were  a  good  deal  burnt,  most  of  their  U^ 
lowers  fled  iii  confusion,  and  Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  ti* 
Wrights  were  mortally  wounded  by  their  pursuers;  while  t 
few  of  the  principals  sought  a  protection  at  Ha^ley,  when 
they  were  betrayed  by  a  servant  of  the  widow,  Mrs.  little- 
ton,  who  was  herself  ignorant  that  they  had  been  secreted  il 
the  house  by  her  cousin  Humphrey  Littleton.  During  Ike 
examinations  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  the  mini***' 
accused  the  three  Jesuits,  Gerard,  Garnet,  and  Greenway>ii 
*'  practisers  in  the  plot,"  they  repeatedly  declared,  that,  as  fif 
as  had  come  to  their  knowledge,  the  three  Jesuits  were  ii* 
nocent ;  and  pleaded,  in  excuse  for  their  own  conduct,  Ike 
loss  ot  their  property,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Cathofici 
generally,  on  account  of  their  religion.  They  also  all^gcl 
that  the  king  had  broken  his  promises  of  toleration,  and  tbet 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  daily  aggravated  their  burdesft 
They  declared  their  only  object  ^^is  lo  tcW^n^  themselves  aai 
their  brethren  from  the  crueUy  oi  \ke«  o^v'^^&^oti^  wbAlVaw 
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Hore  a  worship  which  they  believed  to  be  the  true  worship  of 
Christ,  and  for  which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  for- 
bunes  and  their  lives.  This  reasoning^  proved  vain ;  they 
vaflTered  the  punishment  of  traitors. 

Of  the  Jesuits,  Gerard  and  Greenway  escaped  to  tlie  con- 
tinent ;  but  Garnet  was  secreted  at  Henlip,  near  Worcester. 
03b  residence  being  known  to  Humphrey  Littleton,  who  had 
not  undergone  his  trial,  he  acquainted  the  council  of  this 
ieircumstance,  hoping  thereby  to  save  his  own  life.  This 
eansed  Garnet  to  be  arrested,  with  his  servant  Owen,  and 
Oklcorne,  another  Jesuit,  with  his  servant :  all  the  four  were 
baken  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Abington,  who  was  also  com* 
pelled  to  go  with  them  to  the  Tower.  As  nothing  transpired 
la  the  several  examinations  of  these  persons  to  criminate  the 
JFcsuita,  their  .accusers  had  recourse  to  artifice.  They  placed 
l|ifes  80  as  to  hear  the  conversation  of  Garnet  and  Oldcorne : 
file  latter  asked  his  fellow  prisoner  what  had  been  urged 
against  him  respecting  the  plot ;  Garnet  replied,  that  there  he 
was  secure,  **  being  there  was  no  more  man  living  who  could 
tonch  him  in  that  manner,  but  one."  On  this  reply  was  laid 
Ahe  gronnd  for  trying  Garnet,  who  explained  that  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  was,  that  he  had  been  consulted  in  confes- 
tion  by  his  brother  Gh*eenway,  and  that  he  was  bound  to 
secrecy  by  his  reverence  to  the  sacrament.  The  attorney* 
general,  sir  Edward  Coke,  entered  on  that  occasion  into  a 
detail  of  all  the  plots,  real  and  fictitious,  which  had  ever 
been  attributed  to  the  Catholics,  but  said  little  of  the  merits 
cf  the  indictment ;  and  nothing  of  the  dying  declarations 
by  which  he  had  promised  to  prove  that  Garnet  was 
tbe  original  fabricator  of  the  plot,  and  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  conspirators ;  so  that  the  king,  who  was  pre* 
declared  they  had  not  given  him  fair  play.  His  defence 
a  favourable  impression  on  his  hearers ;  but  his  subse* 
^uent  declaration  respecting  the  doctrine  of  equivocation^, 

*  **  This  I  aokHowladge  to  be  according  to    my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
yfc^ii*imiMi-    And  oar  reason  is,  for  that,  in  cases  of  lawful  eGp\VQcai\[\Qiii\w[\\i%  «a:««^ 
flnom  a  lye,  the  same  speech  m%y  be  without  perjury,  cou&Tmed  \>'j  o«X\i,  Qt  V)  v&.^ 
pflMT  asaaJ  wmy,  though  it  were  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  \i  '^uist  TiftCft%«vVj  «» "t*^ 
mirA—HxirMTaAMNMT,»   Original  in  the  State  Paper  Oftce,  Vn  Q«t»V*wiu'^w^ 
riting.—LxjreAMD,  rolJx,Note81, 
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brought  him,  in  Lingard's  opinion,  to  the  scaffold.     Tlus his- 
torian remarks  that  '*  the  man  who  maintained  such  opinioBi^ 
could  not  reasonably  complain  if  the.  king^  refused  credit  ti 
his  asseverations  of  innocence,  and  permitted   the  Itw  fci 
take  its  coarse."    The  king's  suspicion^  respecting  bis  cm* 
mies,  had  been  only  lulled  during  the  execution  of  the  M* 
spirators,  and  returned  with  equal  vigour  afler  their  dcMk 
Northumberland,  from  his  near  alliance  with  the  traitor  Fttcji 
was  kept  for  some  time  under  restraint  in  hid  own  bouse,  ud 
then  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  sustained  sevcnl 
examinations  with  a  manliness  and  courage  that  truly  iml 
the  weak-minded  monarch.     However,  the    total    abmfll 
of.  any  proof   of  guilt    did    not  prevent    the    earl   beuf 
43entenced   to  pay   an  enormous  fine ;  he  was  declared  ti 
be  incapable  of  filling  any  office,  and  at  length   he  was  eOB- 
demned  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life.     The  extreme  bardsUp 
of  this  judgment  was  attributed   to   Cecil,  who  considend 
Northumberland   as  his    great  political    rival,     and   retUf 
feared  the  influence  of  his  power.     In  the  Tower  the  esd 
applied  himself  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits ;    and  frail 
his  great  encouragement  of  learning  became  the  Mecmi 
of  the  age.      His  society  was  chiefly  composed  of  matheiM' 
ticians,   from  which   circumstance  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Henry  the  Wizard. 

The  proceedings  attending  the  gunpowder  conspiracy  de* 
layed  the  meeting  of  parliament  until  the  latter  end  of  Janii' 
ary,  when  it  assembled  to  take  into  consideration  the  wanti 
of  the  king ;  whose  treasury  was  exhausted  by  his  too  grest 
prodigality  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  unlimited  extravt- 
gance  of  the  royal  establishment.  The  lords  shewed  them- 
selves disposed  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their  sovc 
reign  ;  but  the  commons  resumed  the  same  bold  language  the} 
had  held  in  the  former  session,  and  extended  their  threats  rf 
defiance  to  the  representation  of  their  own  grievances,  and 
their  expectationof  concession,  in  return  for  their  compliance; 
The  ministers  were  perplexed ;  and,  finding  that  persuasioo 
was  vain,  they  met  the  remorvslTaiveft  o^  \>[v^  eo\i\\3a»^%  irilh 
promises  of  g^reater  economy  and  ?ul>\Te  «Lm^\i^inL«ixV* 
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The  next  point  brought  forward  for  discussion  was  the 
revision  of  the  penal  code.  This  proved  a  matter  of  reml 
lifficulty,  since  it  was  intended  entirely  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Catholic  worship.  To  effect  this  measure,  revenge 
and  fanaticism  had  recourse  to  schemes  as  barbarous  as  any 
Jiat  had  been  suggested  by  the  late  conspirators.  Henry  IV. 
yf  France  wished  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  James  and 
his  Catholic  subjects;  by  means  of  Boderie,  his  ambassa* 
flor,  he  advised  the  English  monarch  not  to  goad  the  Catho- 
[fcs  into  the  formation  of  plots  for  his  destruction  ;  and  said, 
that  **  he  himself  had  learned  by  experience  that  the  torch  of 
religion  bums  with  increased  fierceness  in  proportion  to  the 
apposition  with  which  its  ardour  is  met ;  and  that  much  may 
be  done  through  lenient  measures,  and  little  by  severity." 
*■  James  proved  to  the  ambassador  that  he  was  naturally 
averse  to  harsh  measures ;  yet,  afler  this  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
his  ministers,  the  new  code  was  clogged  with  much  additional 
severity.  Besides  the  many  cruel  and  oppressive  enactments 
detailed  in  Ling^rd*s  History,  (vol.  ix.)  Catholic  recusants  wer6 
forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  or  dwell  within  ten  miles  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.  Every  child  sent  for  education  be- 
yond the  sea,  was,  from  that  moment,  debarred  from  taking 
any  benefit  by  devise,  descent,  or  gifl,  until  he  should  return 
and  conform  to  the  established  church;  all  such  benefits* 
t>6ing  assigned  by  law  to  the  Protestant  next  of  kin.  Every 
householder,  of  whatever  religion,  receiving  Catholic  visitors, 
i)r  keeping  Catholic  servants,  was  liable  to  pay  for  each  indi» 
Vidua!  10^.  per  lunar  month. 

To  this  was  attached  a  new  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  it 
"was  intended  to  form  a  distinction  between  those  who  denied 

lind  those  who  admitted  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
pontiffs.  A  controversy  on  this  point  was  conducted  between 
-Blackwall,  the  archpriest,  and  his  secular  clergy,  (who  allowed 
the  oath,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  affect  the  spirltvial 
"supremacy  of  the  pope,  hut  merely  rejected  Yv\a  \;em^ox^  Y^^- 
iensions,)  and  the  Jesuits,  who  condetnneA  \\..  T:\\\s  ^^ 
carried  to  Rome;  but  Paul   V.,  in  his  paUttviaJi  eax^  o^^^'' 
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flock,  had  previously  sent  a  private  messenger  to  JaBei»  ib 
received  and  treated  him  in  the  usual  style  of  ambassadoiit 
the  English  court;  but,  as  he  returned  to  Paul's  letter al| 
a  cold  and  indecisive  answer,  it  caused  the  latter  toyidill 
the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  Catholics,  and  he  condemMdil 
oath. 

Though  James  thought  himself  endowed  willi 
talents  to  enter  on  the  sea  of  controversy,  and 
tract  on  that  occasion,  under  the  title  of  ^  An  Apologie  bt  Ihi 
Oath  of  Allegiance,"  he  was  averse  to  any  ihing  like  buiiw 
His  habits  of  hunting,  with  his  visits  to  the  cockiNt,  occifU 
the  greatest  part  of  each  day ;  and  they  were  followed  lif  Ihi 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  ministers  were  blamed  fiv 
guilty  supineness  in  silently  allowing  the  kiii|^, 
remonstrance,  to  spend  his  time  thus  idly,  and  leave  to  thai 
the  management  of  state  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Cccil»  Ihl 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northampton  became  opposed  to  ctfh 
other  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  aggrandiflemcBt  d 
power ;  but  the  cunning  policy  of  Salisbury  soon  gained  ha 
the  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  James,  and  procored  ha 
from  his  royal  master  the  favoured  appellation  of  **  my  littk 
beagle.** 

The  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  possessed  a  good  desl  d 
spirit,  and  was  not  backward  in  occasionally  shewing  mtAM 
of  contempt  for  the  pusillanimous  disposition  of  her  hnslnai 
She  was,  however,  sufficiently  prudent  to  refrain  from  aaf 
interference  in  politics,  and  confined  her  attention  to  tlw 
pageantries  of  the  court;  she  loved  flattery,  and  courted  it 
by  setting  off  her  person  to  the  greatest  advantage.  M 
ebriety  at  that  period  was  indulged  in  the  highest  drdOi 
as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  will  shew,  written  lift 
guest  at  Cecil's  table,  when  he  gave  a  grand  entertainmcit 
at  Theobald's  to  honour  the  presence  of  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  was  in  England  on  a  visit  to  James  in  lfiO& 
"  Those  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  not 
follow  the  fashion^  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  Theladiei 
abandon  sohrleiyy  and  are  seen  lo  To\V^o\i\.V\i\si\«i3La(SSi» 
Afler  dinner  the   represent at\oiv  o£So\omoiv^\\\%V«ia^^«^ 
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1110  coming  of  ihe  queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or  (as  I  may 

better  say)  was  meant  to  have  been  made The  lady 

wiio  did  play  the  queen's  part,  did  carry  most  precious  ^fU 
to  both  iheir  majesties ;  but  forgetting  a  rising  to  the  canopy, 
«««rseC  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at 
bis  feet,  though  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much 
the  harry  and  confusion;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at 
to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  up,  and  would 
with  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell  down  and  hum- 
himaelf  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber, 
laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little  defiled 

the  presents  of  the  queen The  entertainment 

shew  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went 
backward  or  fell  down;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper 
eluanbers.  Now  did  appear  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and 
C^iarity.  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wine  did  render  her 
•ndeaTOurs  ao  feeble  that  she  withdrew.  Faith  was  then  all 
akme,  to  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works, 
and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condition.  Charity  came 
to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 
her  sisters  had  committed ;  in  some  sorte  she  made  obeysance, 
and  brought  gifts  ....  She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith, 
who  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  the  hall  *.'* 
;  A  partial  insurrection  in  some  of  the  inland  counties  rather 
alarmed  the  timid  mind  of  James ;  it  arose  firom  a  determi- 
nation in  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  to  resist  the  encroach* 
fluents  made  by  the  lords  of  manors  to  enclose  lands  which 
hitherto  had  been  common.  They  were  headed  by  one  Rey- 
i|Qlds,  who  obtained  the  name  of  captain  Pouch,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  enormous  pouch  appended  to  his  side,  and 
which  he  pretended  contained  a  spell  that  would  insure  suc- 
oess.  The  leader,  with  a  few  of  the  principal  rebels,  suffered 
Ihe  punishment  of  traitors,  and  the  insurrection  was  then 
quelled.  The  monarch  was  -at  that  time  much  interested  in 
finrming  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  ;  but  which  was 
not  brought  about  then  on  account  of  the  natloYi^V  ^s^t^vs'Ok 
of  the  Sebis  to  be  considered  as  under  s\\b\ec\ioxi  \.o 'E&vv^'da^'k 

*  •  Lix9ABD^  Fol  ix.  note,  p.  !(». 


and  the  jealous  pride  of  tlie  lately  ennobled  English,  # 
feared  the  necesEity  of  yielding  in  precedence  to  the  ttOBOl 
Bcottish  nobility.  The  efforts  of  James  could  product  • 
more  than  to  establish  the  naturaliziition  of  liis  subjectiil 
both  kingdoms ;  he  then  assumed,  by  proclamatioDi  Ibt 
title  of  king  of  Great  Grituin.     But  neither  disappoinlntf 

I  in  his  favourite  scheme,  nor  any  other  occurreuce,  tadi 
check  his  profuse  extravagunce ;  lie  acted  on  all  occaaiorwu 
if  it  was  the  sole  business  of  ministers  to  provide  money,  tei 
his  peculiar  province  to  spend  it.  To  such  an  extreme  rf 
poverty  was  the  treasury  reduced,  that  in  1608  an  addiiiond 
duty  was  imposed,  by  the  crown,  on  every  article  of  forei^i 
commerce.  For  two  years  the  king  was  ashamed  to  niM* 
his  parliament ;  and  when  at  length  he  assembled  the  men' 
bers,  he  answered  the  motion  of  iuquiry  into  the  leg&lHy  <t 
impositions,  with  a  lecture  on  the  divine  authority  of  kh^ 
who  were  judg'es  of  all,  but  acconntable  to  none.  He  fin" 
bade  them  to  dispute  the  right  of  levying  impositions  ;  W 
his  prohibition  was  not  heeded,  and  the  subject  coBtinoedto 
be  discussed  during  that  whole  session.  At  its  concluaoo 
many  petitions  were  presented;  among  them,  one  praying 
that,  in  cases  of  prosecution  for  criminal  offences,  Ihe  pri- 
Boner  might  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  witnesses  in  his  oira 
defence.  This  was  positively  refused.  The  king  said,  lui 
conscience  would  not  permit  his  granting  an  indulg^ence  Ihlt 
would  multiply  perjury.  The  repeated  disappointments  Cedl 
encountered  in  his  endeavours  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  had  a  sad  effect  on  his  health.  In  1612  he  tried  tbe 
waters  of  Bath,  but  without  receiving  the  desired  benefit; 
and  he  expired  at  Marlborough  on  his  way  back  to  town. 

At  this  period  James  had  other  matters  to  occupy  hit 
mind  than  the  loss  of  his  favourite  minister,  of  whom  Bacon 
said  "  he  was  a  more  fit  man  to  keep  things  from  gelling 
worse,  but  no  very  fit  man  to  reduce  things  to  be  mucb 
better."  Some  officious  courtier  at  this  epoch  informed  the 
king  of  the  private  marriage  of  his  cousin-german,  Arabella 
Stuart,  with  William  Seymonr,  son  oSXoiift'iWic'Ra.TO^.    Ao 

/o(//Da(e /riendship  had  ewsted  between  vWrainotQcWiSBwA, 
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imd  as  James  had  always  feared  a  rival  in  her  claims^  she 
being,    ad  well  as   himself,    a  descendant  from   Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  he  had,  he  thought,  secured  her  a 
Hie  of  celibacy,  as  she  resided  in  the  palace,  and  received  a 
pension  from  him.     On  learning  this  intelligence  the  king^s 
^prehensions  were  doubled,  since  her  husband  was  descended 
Rnbln  Mary,  the  sister  of  Margaret.  Determined  on  separating 
tihem,  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella 
ordered  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  city  of  Durham  ;  but  she 
I'eliised  to  quit  her  chamber,  upon  which  she  was  carried  in 
ber  bed  to  the  water-side,  placed  in  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to 
the  opposite  bank.     The  king,  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  re* 
Oianded  the   order,  and  allowed  her  to  remain  a  month  at 
Highgate  to  recover  her  health.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
month  she  contrived,  by  putting  on  man's  attire,  to  ride  to 
Blackwall,  from  whence,  going  down  the  river,  she  went  on 
board  a  French  bark  that  had  been  engaged  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  intended  that  Seymour,  who,  by  personating  the  dis- 
guise of  a  physician,  passed  at  the  same  time  the  western/ 
gate   cf  the  Tower  unsuspected,  should  have  accompanied 
Arabella ;  but  the  fears  of  the  French  captain  would  not 
iedlow  him  to  wait,  and  Seymour  got  a  collier,  for  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds,  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.     Mean- 
while the  unfortunate  Arabella  was  retaken  and  brought  to 
the  Tower.     To  her  petition  for  liberty  James  replied,  "  As 
she  had  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  must  pay  the  forfeit 
of  her  disobedience."     Disappointment  on  finding  that  her 
prayer  was  refused,  caused  her  to  sink  into  a  desponding 
state,  in  which  she  expired  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  con- 
iinement. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  dread  of  some  new  claimant  to  the 
throne  which  caused  James  at  that  time  to  be  so  anxiously 
engaged  in  negotiations  of  marriage  for  his  son  Henry,  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth.  For  the  heir-apparent  the  king^s 
care  was  useless,  as  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1612,  after  a 
short  illness,  most  probably  brought  on  by  exce^^vje,  ^TjewL\^fc* 
As  he  had  ever  followed  the  opinions  of  his  moV\vet  mTv^v^\i&s\% 
Jus  father's  foibles,  and  had  treated  his  ab\\vl\ea  viVVYv  <iow\fc\K^^ 
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there  existed  but  little  affection  between  them ;  nor  fid  lb 
king  affect  much  appearance  of  grief  at  his  death :  but  il 
event  somewhat  delayed  the  marriage  of  the  prineesB  Bfah 
beth,  for  whose  union  with  Frederick,  count  Palatine  of  ii 
Rhine,   great  preparations  were  then  in   progress*     Nm 
had  the  English  court  appeared  in  such  splendour  asosii 
day  of  their  nuptials,  the  14th  of  February,  1618.      The  e» 
duct  of  the  princess,  who  laughed  aloud  during  the  performMB 
of  the  ceremony,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Hupuiiilirw 
some  ominous  foreboding  of  misfortune.     Histoiiaai  hiW 
observed  that,  during  the  life  of  Cecil,  James  gave  Ubmlf 
to  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  did  not  select  say  one  rf 
them  as  the  peculiar  object  of  his  attachment ;  hut,  si  Mi 
as  the  minister  died,  the  king  followed  the  bent  of  hit  wSe 
nation,  and  selected  persons  as  fevourites,  who  ruled  Ihb  m1 
his  three  kingdoms.     The  first  of  these  was  Robert  Osr;^ 
the  family  of  Femyherst,  whose  father  had  sufii^red  sewdf 
in  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart.     The  plea  of  his  services,  sddel 
to  his   handsome   person,   obtained  him   the    notice  of  lui 
sovereign,  who  made  him  baron  Branspath,  viscount  RochatB', 
and  a  knight  of  the  garter.      He  filled  many  offices  of  Ae 
state,  for  which  he  was  himself  unequal,  but  availed  himself  of 
the  talents  and  intriguing  qualities  of  sir  Thomas  Overbory, 
who  acted  as  his  guide  and  adviser,  until  he  opposed  the 
union  of  Rochester  with  lady  Essex.     The  king  encouraged 
that   plan,    and   even   condescended  to   act  the  part  d  a 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  divorce  between  the  earl  of  EsseK 
and  his  lady.     Soon  after  the  act  of  divorcement  was  an- 
nounced, the  king  created  his  favourite  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
witnessed   their    marriage   in   his   royal  chapel — ^an    unios 
which    extinguished  the  feuds  that  had  long  disturbed  the 
councils  of  James,  by  reconciling  the  two  opposing  parties  is 
the  same  political  interest. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Northampton  opened  the  view  to  t 

fresh  distribution   of  offices  at   court      Suffolk   was  made 

treasurer,  and  Somerset  succeeded  to  the  office  of  chambe^ 

lain;   while  such  inferior  depaTlmeui^,  ^^  ^e:t^\iC3^\Miideabf 

4heir  relatives  and  friends,  were  so\d\o  \)[\^\!\^^%v.\iAft«v 
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lyBiong  tht  purchasers  was  G«or^  Villiers,  the  son  of  sir 
Bdward  ViUiers  of  Brookesby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a 
^oang  man  of  fashionable  manners,  and  whose  features  were 
pvepoasoang,  and  his  person  handsome.  The  pleasure  with 
which  the  king  spoke  of  his  new  cup-bearer,  at  an  entertain- 
BMDt  given  at  Baynard's  castle,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
SBila  of  Bedford,  Pembroke,  and  Hertford,  the  notion  of  setting 
up  as  a  rival  to  Somerset 

ImoMdiately  the  court  was  divided  into  two  leading  parties, 
trymg  to  overwhelm  the  other.  The  influence  of  Somerset 
seen  to  decline,  and  a  rumour  respecting  the  death  of 
Orerbury,  who  had  died  suddenly  in  the  Tower  and  was 
Ikiried  very  precipitately,  extended  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
poisoned ;  and  on  the  king  putting  some  questions  to  Elwes, 
tfaft  Uentenant  of  the  Tower,  there  appeared  cause  to  doubt 
the  innocenoe  both  of  lady  Somerset  and  his  favourite  the 
earl.  The  king  ordered  a  warrant  to  commit  the  earl,  but 
be  did  mUt  on  this  account,  exclude  him  from  the  royal 
pveaence;  but  was  found  with  him  by.  the  messenger  who 
eKeoiitod  the  warrant  at  Royston,  embracing  the  cheeks  of 
SomerBeC.  When  the  latter  complained  of  the  insult  offered 
him  in  the  king's  presence,  James  replied,  "  Nay,  man,  if 
Coke  sends  for  me,  I  must  go;'*  and  added,  after  the  earl 
twmed  his  back,  '*  The  De*il  go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never 
see  thy  face  more*."  To  Coke,  the  lord  chief  justice,  James 
oommitted  the  investigation  of  the  matter,  saying,  '*  May 
God's  curse  be  upon  you  and  yours,  if  you  spare  any  of  them  ; 
and  on  me  and  mine,  if  I  pardon  any." 

The  obligations  which  Coke  owed  to  Somerset  did  not 
piievent  his  exercising  the  utmost  power  of  his  office  to  prove 
that  the  earl  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder.  The  art  he 
possessed  in  discovering  what  was  invisible  to  others,  assisted 
him  in  construing  many  passages  in  Overbury*s  letters  to  his 
fiiends,  touching  Somerset's  secrets,  which  he  clearly  saw 
alluded  to  the  seditious  and  treasonable  intention  of  the  fallen 
favourite.  The  countess,  who  was  accused  of  sorcer^^  ^frai.^ 
induced  to  confess  the  fkct  that  Overbury  Vvad\>^e;W'^CA&^T^^^\ 

•  LiifffABD,  VOL  ix.  page  154. 
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and  Bacon,  the  attorney- general,  tried  every  ariifioe  to  hng 
the  earl  to  acknowledge  his  guilt ;  and  when  he  could  h^   ■_ 
Bacon,  by  his  insinuations,  led  the   court  to  think  Him 
evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  countess.     Bacon  knew  Hai 
Coke  was  under  the  king's  displeasure  for  having  on  non 
than  one  occasion  acted  in  opposition  to  the  wUl,  andtoAi 
infallible  judgment,  of  his  royal  master.    Besides,  thought 
person  equalled   Coke   in  legal  knowledge,  his  proud  iii 
overbearing  conduct  had  raised  him  powerful  enemies;  wi 
his  pretensions  to  the  chancellorship,  to  which  Bacon  lo(M 
with  equal  confidence,  had  rendered  the  latter   a  wstehU 
rival  over  the  actions  of  the  chief  justice. 

Somerset  appeared  at   the  bar   cool   and  collected,  wi 
haughtily  and  ably  maintained  his  innocence;  nevertiidHl 
his  peers  found  him  guilty.     He,   however,  as  well  ai  hii 
countess,  received  the  royal  mercy.     He  survived  the  coim- 
tess  (who  difed  in  1632)  thirteen  years. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  was  followed  by  the  disgprace  of  Coltt» 
which  was  a  subject  of  great  exultation  to  Bacon,  who  con- 
tinued to  practise  that  obsequiousness  of  conduct  which  is 
the  end  brought  him  to  the  point  he  had  so  long  desiredf 
namely,  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 

In  his  foreign  relations  James  courted  peace.  His  dispo* 
sition  was  timid  and  fearful,  and  the  poverty  of  liis  treasury 
afforded  no  means  to  support  a  war ;  but  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy this  monarch  was  a  combatant.  Not  satisfied  with 
depressing  the  puritans  and  attacking  Bellarminey  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Catholics,  he  entered  the  lists  of  disputation  with 
the  Armenians  and  the  Gomarists.  He  reminded  his  antago- 
nists that  the  king  of  England  was  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
that  it,  consequently,  became  his  duty  to  remand  all  abomi^ 
nable  doctrines  to  hell ;  and  he  ordered  his  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  to  find  out  "  some  smart  Jesuit,  with  a  quick  and 
nimble  spirit,  to  bestow  a  few  lines  against  the  atheisms  of 
Vorstius,  the  Armenian  professor  at  Leyden."  The  result  of 
a  synod  held  at  Dort  on  that  occasion  was,  that  seven  hun- 
dred families  of  Armenians  were  driven  into  exile  and  reduced 
to  beggary. 


'^t^  '^ift'"  tin  ^eot&h  klik  with  tlu  Engliih  cfanrch  wu 

^   2rf^*>f^  entertunid  by  Juots.     He  bad  desired  it 

■    ^^^  ***«'  iMDencemnit  of  bb  refga,  but   tbe  confident 

f''|'_^^lip«eted  ftom  his  authority  m   "  head  of  the 

_Md  the  opinion  be  bed  concdTed  of  hii  own  ability 

Id  iede««iidcel  metUn,  cenied  btm  to  defer  the 

"■•iWltft  'nnM  t«ke  «  joamej  to  Scotland,  which  hi 

.  ^^Ic  to  uDdertrtke  dminff  the  fint  fonrteen  years  of  his 

'^"^  ''•■om  the  eshausiad  rtate  of  big  flnancei.     Id   1618. 

^^  "Ootiey  liafing  been  leceived  for  tbe  Dutt^  towns  which 

^^tored  by  James  Id  the  states,  empowered  bim  to  make 

P''ottii^j  juurney,  in  which  he  was  only  able  to  establidi 

P     '^PBcy;  the  point  about  which  he  felt  moat  anxions,  as 

"^'dered  il  to  he  esientially  necessary  to  monarchy,     la 

^re  anti  t(,e  accession  of  James  bad  been  bailed  as  a  bleas- 


l^f '     ^  they  saw  in  him  tbe  descendant  of  Fergus,  who  sprung 

***'"  ">e  ancient  kings  of  Erin ;  but  when  they  petidoned  tb« 

inonar^lj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ewrdae  of  tbe  Catholic  religion,  and 

**  "^Prisoned  three  of  tlidr  duties  for  their  preiumptioo  in 

^  offfHng.  ^.^  ^^^,^  j^^i  ji^^j^  ^^^  bitteriy  lamented  their  dis- 

j^  *P  V'^'toient,  and  endeavoured  by  remonstrance  to  ameliorate 

■    .  Ihetr  f^jg^  ^^j^^  ^.^  similar  to  that  of  tbe  catholics  in  Eng- 

-it        '    ^licy  obtained  no  redress  until  the  policy  of  govem- 

Ij*"*"'  gi'anted  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  grievances  for 

*/]\**  P"1«>se  of  establishing  tbe  tenure  of  lands  in  Ireland  on 

^-^l  ***^e  security  that  lliBj  were  in  England.    Under  the  pre- 

',      I  *"'*^  "F  executing  this  actof  legislative  jusdce,  tbe  possessors 

tf  lands  were  called  upon  to  surrender  their  defective  titles, 

■T..,  purpose,  it  wu-t  stated,  of  receiving  them  back  in  a 

faii^^    W?^**^  '"''"'■     ^^  ^^'  system  tbe  power  of  the  native 

all  a='  ^     '^''  *"»d  (he  mass  of  the  people,  thus  torn  from  the  obe- 

dor  *     ^"^  *'''*y  ^^^  hitherto  home  to  their  ori^nal  leaders,  be- 

Quit.-    '*'**'6  dupes  of  needy  adventtvers,  who  ioflained  their 

thtL-x    P*^"^'  and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  rebellion  which 

e  rei '  \  *'''°""''  """l  which  rendered  Ireland  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 

e\en    A    '^''"""''    Nor  did  it  become  tranquil  during  this  reign  ;  for, 

ijj^^i.'i'^Wh  king  James  made  frequent  attempts  to  civilize  the 


"'  and  lu  cultivate  tbe  oountzy,  yet  as  these  effoita  ««« i^ 
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made  with  a  view  to  enrich  the  crowiiy  the  natives  weve  itre 
to  the  civil  injury  done  to  them ;  and  this  feeling,  added  to  Ifal 
oppressive  persecution  which  they  sufiered  on  account  of  Ifal 
Catholic  religion,  engendered  the  feuds  and  mas&aeres  vhidl 
afflicted  the  island  for  many  years  afler. 

In  England,  archbishop  Abbot  was  more  lenient  to  tb 
Puritans  than  to  the  Catholics :  the  former  he  allowed  tote 
separate  and  independent  congregations ;  whilst,  towardi  Al 
latter,  James  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  his  SMal  of  perNer 
tion.  Though  the  prisons  at  this  time  were  crowded,  bntfv 
suffered  as  traitors,  and  no  new  indulgences  were  gfukii 
ihe  fines  continued  to  be  levied  on  the  recusants,  and, 
ing  to  the  kingf  s  own  account,  brought  in  an  annual  ii 
of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  The  refusal  to  take  dw  idk 
of  allegiance,  enacted  in  1606,  was  punished  with  peipclMi 
imprisonment,  and,  besides  the  Puritans  and  Catholics,  a  fif 
Unitarians  were  added  to  the  objects  of  religious  maleroleafii; 
but  when  three  of  this  persuasion  had  sufiered  at  the  alilMk 
the  king  thought  it  better  policy  to  limit  the  punishment  ti 
perpetual  captivity. 

The  servility  of  Bacon  has  been  previously  noticed.  Oi 
his  acquiring  the  office  of  lord-keeper,  he  assumed  a  hangW- 
ness  of  manner  that  was  truly  contemptible.  Coke  was  tryiig 
at  this  period  to  reap  some  profit  in  his  retirement,  and  shewal 
himself  willing  to  marry  his  daughter  to  sir  John  YiUier^  thi 
brother  of  Buckingham, — an  alliance  which  he  had  rcfoMi 
when  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  which  Bacon  sov 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  his  advice  to  the  monNk 
and  by  secretly  advising  lady  Hatton,  the  wife  of  Coke,  Ii 
oppose  the  match ;  but  here  he  was  foiled  and  huniibled,  ui 
he  again  resorted  to  submission,  as  the  means  of  his  leeos- 
ciliation  with  the  favourite.  The  marriage  took  place,  Cofcs 
was  again  received  in  the  privy  council^  and  Bacon  enji 
the;chancellorship. 

The   favourite  had  filled  several   of  the  offices  of  state; 
honours  had  been  showered  upon  him  in  the  successive  titki 
of  ear),  marquess,   and  duke,  and.  \i\^  vuSLvkenoe   prevailed 
through  every  departmenl;  in  Wie  TXia.dwe&^  ol  \a&  ^cos^isti^ 
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he  accused  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  of  peculation 
bi  his  office  of  treasurer.     During^  these  silly  proofs  of  attach* 
tnent  to  the  minion  Buckingham,  the  harshness  of  James 
kept  the  braye  Raleigh  in  confinement  for  a  conspiracy  which 
nras   never  proved  against  him.     In  the   Tower,  however* 
which   the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  converted  into  a 
emple  of  the  Muses,  Raleigh  published  his  history  of  the 
rorld:  admiration  of  his  talents  effiiced  the  recollection  of  his 
trron,    and    to    the    solicitations    of  Buckingham,    Jamea 
^rauted  Raleigh  his  liberty ;  but  kept  the  sentence  of  death 
till  pending  over  him.     He  made  use  of  his  liberty  to  pursue 
be   adventurous  scheme  he  had  planned  to  make  Guiana  as 
aluable  to  England  as  the  possession  of  Peru  was  to  Spain. 
Through  the  representation  of  secretary  Winwood  the  king 
pave  to  Raleigh  his  permission ;  but  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
jnbassador,  who  saw  further  than  James  into  the  knight*a 
ntentions,    communicated    the    plan    to  his    brother,    the 
^vernor  of  St.  Thomas.     The  king  had  issued  his  positive 
commands  to  Raleigh,  that  he  should  not  offer  any  offence 
to  the  subjects  of  Spain :  but  the  adventurer  acted  in  defiance 
c^  that  order ;  he  allowed  part  of  the  expedition  to  land  near 
the  settlement  of  St.  Thomas,  where  they  set  fire  to  the  town^ 
and  killed  the  brother  of  Gundomar  who  defended  it.  Raleigh 
Umself  had  remained  with  the  fleet  at  anchor,  and  when  the 
party  returned  to  him,  with  the  account  of  what  they  had 
done,  he  loaded  the  commander  Keymis  with  such  abuse  as 
caused  him  to  retire  to  the  cabin  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Raleigh,  in  despair  of  what  had  occurred,  resolved  in  making 
some  desperate  attack  by  which  he  should  obtain  wherewith 
to  purchase  his  pardon ;  but  his  followers  forsook  him,  and 
he  returned  to  the  coast  of  England,  where,  trusting  to  his 
kinsman  Stukely,  whose  friendship  he  thought  he  had  secured 
by  the  present  of  a  valuable  diamond  and  a  bond  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  he  was  betrayed,  conveyed  to  London,  and 
race  more  sent  to  the  Tower.     Gondomar  demanded  satis- 
Bftction  of  the  sovereign.     Raleigh  was  placed  ^V.  VXv^  \>«x^ 
Hrhere  he  pleaded  for  his   life ;  but  when  \\e  fovxw^  \Xv^V.  \»a 
xecution  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  da^s,  Yv^  d\s^\a:^^^  ^^ 
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fortitude  of  a  great  character.  He  was  fearless  of  d^^^^^* 
submitted  to  it  with  firmness,  delivering  it  as  his  opiv:  ^^ 
he  had  rather  die  in  that  manner  than  of  a  burning  fc^i»^^ 

Of  the  queen  we  know  little  more  than  that  she 
latter  part  of  her  days  in  privacy,  and  that  she  d: 
after  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  in  whose  fate  she  tooUC 
interest,  having  engaged  Buckingham  to  intercede  for  Iff 
tlie  king,  as  a  favour  she  was  entitled  to  ask  of  him  yd 
his  first  recommendation  to  James  to  her  interest* 
period  the  distinguished  convert  Marco  Antonio  de 
arrived  in  England.  Educated  a  Jesuit,  he  was  emplf  <3  ■ 
them  as  public  professor  at  Verona  and  Padua,  and  iv  £ 
ferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Lingua,  and  afterwards  trana 
the  archbishopric  of  Spalatro.  The  displeasure  of 
at  his  taking  part  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  induceo^^: 
seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In  1617,  having  coDibc»%. 
the  established  church,  he  was  made  dean  of  WndE^  sc 
master  of  the  Savoy,  but  publicly  abjured  the 
in  1622.  He  died  the  following  year,  but  his 
ing  given  occasion  to  doubt  his  orthodoxy,  judgm^^^o/ 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  dt^^^k 

was  burnt  in  the  Piazzi  di  Campo  di  Fiori*. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  this  reign,  James  was    ^9i» 
ingly  drawn  into  a  war,  by  the  fury  of  the  religious  Aitf* 
cism  and  the  ambition  of  the  elector  Frederick,  his  sW* 
law.     The  cause   of  the   quarrel  respected   the  erectwfl  ■ 
churches  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia;  and  the  result'* 
an   insurrection,  and  an  offer  of  the   Bohemian  crown  • 
Frederick.     His  weak  ambition  led  him  to  accept  itj^***  ' 
English  urged  James  to  assist  his  son-in-law  to  keep  i*i  ** 
trary  to  the  just  right  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  wlw  •*■ 
been   crowned  king  of  Bohemia.     To   satisfy  his  sul^ 
James  sent  four  thousand  men,  under  the  earls  of  Ess**  ""^ 


Oxford,  to  join  the  army  "  of  the  Protestant  union."  Tb»** 
fortunate  war  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  lower  PalatinatCi  •* 
in  the  exile  of  Frederick,  who  wandered  with  his  family*  "■* 

.•  Somers  TracU,  yoU  u.  ^.  W» 
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at  the  Hague,  the  states  were  induced  to  allow  him  a 

O0S  of  the  Protestant  cause  abroad,  induced  their 
brethren  to  call  down  fresh  persecution  on  the  Catholics 
The  parliament  petitioned  for  all  the  penal  laws 
d  been  enacted  against  them  to  be  carried  into  exe« 
iThe  commons  next  turned  their  attention  to  a  jealous 
>f*  their  privileges,  which  they  maintained  had  beea 
Ml  upon  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  minute  investi-* 

abuses,  in  which  sir  Edward  Coke  took  a  decided 
^  to  which  his  great  legal  knowledge  added  con- 
'Weigfat.  This  scrutiny  was  attended  with  the  eradi- 
'    many  great  abuses,  and  a  revival  of  the  former 

to  impeach  public  offenders  before  the  house  of 
phe  next  object  of  their  malevolence  was  the  chan* 
^^  Francis  Bacon,  a  man  possessing  strong  natural 
^^t  whose  ambition  permitted  him  meanly  to  sue  for 
***d  preferment.     He  had  been  created  lord  Verulam, 

^  new  proof  of  the  king's  favour,  had  been  made 
'  of  St  Alban's,  He  was  accused  of  receiving  bribe* 
^^tors  in  chancery;   he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 

the  following  severe  sentence:  to  pay  a  fine  of 
>X]sand  pounds  to  the  king,  imprisonment  during  the 
Measure,    and   to  be   incapacitated  from   serving  his 

in  any  office  of  dignity  or  emolument.  The  king» 
^tly  admired  his  talents,  remitted  his  fine,  and  gave 
^  liberty;  but  Bacon  only  survived  his  disg^ce  five 
nd  spent  that  time  in  literary  productions,  which  still 
e  to  be  considered  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  age 
il  he  lived* 

ig  the  business  of  the  session  in  1621,  the  wants  of 
',  which  had  been  stated  at  the  opening,  were  neglected 
ticed;  but  at  its  next  meeting,  the  lord  keeper,  Wil- 
ho  had  received  the  great  seal  after,  the  dismissal  of 
ras  much  embarrassed  by  a  novel  occurrence.  Arch-^ 
Lbbot  accidentally  shot  the  keeper  of  \ord  Zowc^v  ^V.  ^ 
party.  The  verdict  on  the  occasiou  vj«kS  \)cv^^.  o^ 
/  homicide;  hut  it  was  contended  that,  Vj  Oaa  <i^- 


^ 
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non  law,  he  was  incapable  of  holding  any  ecdemitieil^ 
ferment ;  and  during  the  pending  of  this,  and  the  qui^ 
whether  the  amusement  of  hunting  were  allowable  toM« 
his  rank  and  character,  the  four  bishops  elect  iM  I 
receive  consecration  from  the  metropolitan.  JaneiflM 
a  commission  to  decide  this  matter :  It  was  proposd  ^i^ 
the  archbishop,  and  the  king,  as  head  of  the  dvA  ^ 
nounced  the  absolution  by  a  commission  cpmpoMdfftP 
bishops. 

At  the  re-assembling  of  the  parliament  in  the  H^ 
summer,  the  wants  of  the  king  were  again  forgotttt  '^^ 
public  anxiety  to  aid  the  Palatine.      The  coiDiDoni|i>'^ 
termined  to  keep  the  king  dependent  on  them  for  enj^ 
demanded  previously,  on  their  part,  a  concession ;  vP 
tioned  against  the  overgrowth  (as  they  were  pleaicdti 
it)  of  popery,     ^ey  prayed  his  majesty  to  take's^ 
part  in  the  German  war ;   to  marry  his  son  to  a  Pk***  . 
princess;  and  to  appoint  a  commission  to  put  ^'^^It 
laws   already  made,  and  to  be  made  against  P*!****  ji, 
other  proposals    operating  against    his    ally,    the  Vf '  I 
Spain. 

James  considered  the  whole  of  this  petition  as  i 
of  the  royal  prerogative.      In  his  answer  to  the  ipeek* 
ibrbade  the  fiery,  popular,  and  turbulent  spirits  in  ti**^ 
bouse  to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  state.    This  prof*' 
commencement  of  a  war  of  messages  and  recrimination  *' 
tween  the  king  and  his  commons,  and  which  ended  in  erj 
testation  fix)m  them,  shewing  the  liberties  and  jurisdicti**    . 
parliament,  which  the  king  en  the  same  day  tore  fh* "  | 
journals  with  his  own  hand.     After  this  he  dissrffW*^ 
parliament,    and    then   proceeded    to  punish   the  F^f*^ 
leaders  in  both  houses.    But  so  fkr  was  the  king  frott  ^ 
plying  with   the  request   of  the   commons   that  he  ^^ 
marry  his  son  to  a  Protestant  princess,  that  the  ol^esi  * 
heart  was  to  see  prince  Charles  united  to  Donna  Mtf^** 
infanta  of  Spain  ;  and  so  near  was  this  event  taking  t^ 
that  Gondomar,  the  Spamsh,  SLwdT>\?;>Q^,  >i5^^  ILw^'aSc*' 
bassador,  had  induced  the  two  moxiMeV^  ^»  wi^gn^^fc^'^ 


3y  which  the  princess  was  to  enjoy  the  unreserved 
of  her  religion.  But  her  father  was  in  no  haste  to 
I  daughter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Eng- 
leie  her  religion  might  be  endangered.  The  terms  of 
»tiation  transpired,  and  caused  the  commons  to  send 
^station  above  alluded  to,  and  which  led  to  the  di88<H 
'  the  parliament.  Mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  died* 
lis  son  and  successor,  Philip  IV.  seemed  fieivourable 
larriage  of  his  sister  with  prince  Charles,  negotiations 
sffieci  were  renewed,  and  the  pope  was  solicited  to 
^pensation.  But  this  he  refused  until  James  should 
the  Catholics  from  the  penal  laws;  upon  which 
ssued  his  orders  for  the  release  of  the  Catholic  re* 
and  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
I  hut  this  only  in  their  private  houses.  The  payment 
KNTtiaii  allotted  to  the  Infanta  was  settled,  and  the 
r  the  marriage  was  fixed,  when  two  persons,  calling 
ivea  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  arrived  in  Madrid^ 
Rreve  no  other  than  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  marr 
ffiackingham,  who  had  travelled  in  disguise,  with 
itendants,  sir  Francis  Cottington,  Endymion  Porter, 
Richard  Graham.  A  journey  so  romantic,  which  had 
Iiject  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Infanta,  pleased  the 
i  mind  of  Charles.  On  their  way  they  ventured  to 
L  court  ball  at  Paris,  at  which  Charles  saw  his  future 
be  princess  Henrietto  of  France,  then  a  beautiful  girl ; 
ince  they  went  forward  to  Madrid,  where  the  prince 
uved  with  the  most  lively  testimony  of  joy :  but  in  the 
journey  was  productive  of  no  good ;  for  it  drew  ques-* 
im  the  prince  which  were  embarrassing,  and  which 
>bably  suggested  by  Gondomar. 
es  asked  his  father  how  he  should  be  induced  to  ac« 
ge  the  authority  of  the  pope?  "  for  we  almost  find," 
Iharies,  '*  if  you  will  be  contented  to  acknowledge  the 
ief  head  under  Christ,  the  match  will  be  made  with* 
•"  To  this  James  replies,  that  "  he  knows  wA.'wYkaSu 
BD  by  acknowledging  the  pope's  spir\iua\  sw^^Tetaa^c^j, 
re  they  would,  not  have  him  reuounee  \\\a  t^\^ 


for  all  the  world.     Perhaps   they  allude  to  a  passajf  iW '  'i 

book,  where  he  says  that  if  the  pope  would  quil  ii\>^  ' 

head  and  usurping  over  kings,   he  would  aeknowWgtUt  ' 

for  chief  bishop  to  whom  all  appeals  of  churclimen  ooj'"'  * 

lie  en  dernier  resort.     That  is  the  furthest  his  conscieow™  ' 

permit  him  to  g;o.      He  is  not  a  monsieur  who  csn  W "  ' 

religion  as  easily  as  he  can  shift  hia  shirt  when  btcimJ  » 

But  James  had  the  weakness  to  assure  his  sod  ihuM  ' 
proceedings  for  the  match  should  he  concealed  rrom  ll«  f"!  ' 
council ;  and  he  solemnly  engaged  to  ratify  whale*"  "f  * 
Charles  and  the  Dog  Sleenie,  (terms  which  lh«y  gss™"'  I* 
their  correspondence,)  should  conclude  with  the  ^*^P 
ministry.  Here  James  allowed  himself  to  be  w^^B 
Philip  was  a  minor,  and  the  minister,  Olivarez,  vX^H 
that  all  the  responsibility  resled  on  him.  He  koev tl^^l 
clergy  and  the  nobility  of  Spain  were  averse  to  ^e  ^^M 
his  cunning  therefore  drew  the  prince  and  Buckinghi^^H 
reconsideration  of  the  articles  formerly  agreed  upon,  ^I^H 
might  bring  forward  fresh  ohjccts  as  matter  of  4^H 
Buckingham,  and  Bristol  the  English  ambassador  *''^^| 
looked  upon  each  other  as  rivals,  and  Olivarez  had  ^^M 
opportunity  (o  watch  the  levity  of  the  duke's  awUri^H 
unprincipled  amours,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  P<^H 
master,  that  he  informed  Philip,  who  was  heard  ^^H 
bis  sister  could  never  be  happy  with  a  husband  vhii^^| 
to  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Buekinghan>^^| 
gory  XV.,  who  had  granted  the  dispensation,  ^i^^l 
another  dispensation  was  required,  which  causedii^H 
delay,  and  further  opportunity  for  the  enmity  of  Bucli^H 
and  Olivarez  to  ripen  into  strong  hatred.  ^^M 

Philip  doubted  the  sincerity  of  James,  whose  cori^H 
wards  the  Catholics  he  sought  to  prove  before  tbs^^l 
should  proceed  to  England.  Their  mutual  suspicionft^H 
mutual  want  of  confidence.  At  length  the  prince  beii^H 
of  the  business,  and  the  duke  having  received  inta^H 
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enemies  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  him  in  the 
ice  of  his  royal  master,  they  both  resolved  on  returning 
uuL  Previous  to  their  leaving  Spain  a  stipulation  was 
and  sworn  to,  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  papal  answer,  and 
uries  should  be  represented  by  Philip  or  his  brother; 

was  a  mere  feint,  it  being  no  longer  the  intention  of 
to  fulfil  his  promise  or  his  oath.  Buckingham  had  be- 
ilons  of  Bristol,  and  in  order  to  procure  his  disgrace 
ardless  of  the  king's  honour.  By  his  advice  James  in« 
the  king  of  Spain  that  he  should  be  found  willing  to 
with  the  marriage  when  Philip  should  pledge  himself 
i  own  signature,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
^  The  Spanish  monarch  who,  when  Charles  was 
oort,  had  declared  his  intention  of  aiding  the  son-in- 
James,  now  found  that  himself  and  his  sister  were 
suited;  he  therefore  countermanded  the  marriage  pre- 
Qs,  and  the  Infanta  resigned  the  title,  she  had  by 
leot  assumed,  of  princess  of  England, 
is,  who  had  vainly  calculated  on  receiving  the  marriage 
I  from  Spain  to  supply  his  own  wants,  now  found  him- 
mpelled  to  solicit  his  parliament,  and  he  opened  the 
ly  with  an  unusual  appearance  of  humility.  In 
g  of  the  match  being  broken  off,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
made  such  a  statement  as  he  knew  would  suit  the 
I ;  and  read  certain  garbled  extracts  from  a  few  dis- 

in  support  of  that   statement,   assisted  by  prince 
/  who  stood  near  to  aid  his  memory,  and  give  his 
timony  to  its  truth.      The  earl  of  Bristol,  in  whose 
t  was  to  have  exposed  the  fallacy,  had  been  made  a 
*  on  his  return  to  England,  and  was  not  suffered  to 
h  the  court,  nor  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament, 
lezt  point,  in  which  both  houses  expressed  the  same 
,  was  the  propriety  of  opening  a  war  against  Spilin^ 
ney  was  voted  for  that  purpose  ;  upon  which  the  arch- 
af  Canterbury  expressed  his  satisfaction  iVial^^Yvw^ 
?ome  sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  tVve  S^^wVocc^^. 
'  stud  his  majesty;    "you   insinuate   VfViaX.  1  \vaNe. 


h 
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never  spoken ;  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  I  hiw  Hi* 
pressed  myself  to  be  either  sensible  of  their  goodffU 
dealing.  Buckingham  hath  made  you  a  relation,  oiM 
you  are  to  judge ;  but  I  never  yet  declared  ay  • 
upon  it." 

A  joint  petition  from  the  lords  and  commons  WHP 
sented  to  enforce  the  penal  statutes  against  CathoBcj^ 
and  recusants,  James  called  God  to  witness  "thtl" 
never  been  his  intention  to  dispense  with  those  liWi* 
moreover,  promised  that  he  would  never  permit,  in  ■J^ 
whatsoever,  the  insertion  of  any  clause  imparting  iti^^ 
or  toleration  to  the  Catholics."  And  his  son  Cli«l>"* 
bound  himself  by  an  oath,  *•  that  whensoever  it  sbotfr*  lu 
God  to  bestow  upon  him  any  lady  that  were  popifc  *  k 
should  have  no  further  liberty  but  for  her  own  ftrff»  *  j 
no  advantage  to  the  recusants  at  home."  HoweWi  ■* 
not  the  wish  of  James  to  persecute  the  Catholics,  od}*' 
as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  Protestant  subjects,  ■>*  * 
petition  was  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The  commons,  •■?  i| 
had  done  in  other  sessions,  presented  their  list  of  gTW'*^  E 
to  which  the  king  replied  by  stating  his  grievances,  ^^*J 
they  had  encroached  on  his  ecclesiastical  authorial  ^. 
various  other  matters  ;  but  his  list  concluded  wifli  *  ^ 
remark  on  the  lawyers,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  ijj 
"  greatest  grievance"  in  his  kingdom. 

There  were,  at  this  time>  two  persons  who  had  fallen 
the  displeasure  of  the  favourite  ;  these  were  Cranfield,  «w' 
Middlesex,  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  first  was  9 
peached  by  the  commons  for  bribery,  oppression,  and  ncm 
in  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  master  of  the  court  of  w«W 
and  though  James  pleaded  in  his  behalf^  and  Cndf 
maintained  his  innocence  with  spirit,  the  influence  of  B**^ 
ingham  prevailed  over  truth ;  the  earl  was  fined^  imprisfl* 
and  for  ever  excluded  from  parliament. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln  filled  the  office  of  lord  keeper;  M 

by  humbling  himself  to  the  prince,  and  doing  a  service  • 

JBackingham,  ensured  his   safely,    "BvjX  ^V  VX»a  ^t«A^ 

haughty  and   overbearing  couduct  oi  ^>\^:^\s\^"ms\,  x^'' 
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Tmtmg  any  persons  from  seeing  the  king  in  private,  had 
^^^  A  fonmdable  party  against  him.  At  the  head  of  these 
MK  the  iBiii|nig  Ynoiosa^  and  Don  Carlos  Coloma,  the 
r^  Mibissadors ;  one  of  whom  engaged  the  attention  of 
^^^'^h^  while  his  friend  took  the  opportunity  of  de- 
''"^  ^  Dote  to  James,  which  the  monarch  secreted  in  his 
'*^*  Iht  note  prepared  the  king  to  receive  in  his  closet 
**^UBe  visit  from  Carendolet,  secretary  to  the  legation, 
posntfo^^  his  majesty  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
***  ^hat  the  people  were  governed  by  a  man,  who,  to 
■•*  ^s  {mvate  revenge,  was  drawing  his  benefactor  into 
ft  VBI^t  wd  Impolitic  war.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  at  that 
^y*^  ia  his  pay  Carendolet's  mistress,  who  gave  him  the 
Jl"^^  and  the  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with 
^™Aun,  by  informing  him  of  the  circumstance. 
.  ■  7^  <hke  thus  expressed  himself  to  his  royal  patron, 
^  ^^bedience  to  your  commands  I  will  tell  the  house  of  par- 
^^**''^1htt3foa  have  taken  such  a  fierce  rheum  and  cough, 
^*^hpwnig  how  you  will  be  this  night,  you  are  not  yet 
^  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  hearing ;  but  1  will  for* 
^  to  tell  (hem  that,  notwithstanding  of  your  cold,  you  were 
lb  to  ipeak  with  the  king  of  Spain's  instruments,  though 
¥^yoQr  own  subjects*." 

iikt  Carendolet  made  the  king  a  second  visit,  in  which  he 
'tn&ed  his  mcjesty  that  Buckingham  was  in  league  with  the 
Ik  of  Oxford  and  Southampton,  and  many  of  the  com- 
pii  to  whom  he  communicated  all  the  secrets  of  the  state ; 
|livrther  said,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  unite  the 
Hiter  of  the  favourite  with  the  son  of  the  Palatine.  The 
m  declared  himself  grieved  to  be  thus  deserted  by  those 
Ijhvedbest;  and  though  he  was  unwilling  to  think  his  son, 
pieman  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  could  act  so 
^towards  him,  his  conduct  showed  that  he  was  sus^ 
*iBis  of  their  loyalty.  The  court  and  the  council  well  knew 
^&ct  to  be  as  it  had  been  stated  to  the  king ;  but  as  the  prince 

•  HudwlcLe  Pft^era. 
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continued  to  confide  in  the  favourite,  their  vens^ 
powered  their  honesty,  and  everything  went  forward 
under  the  management  of  Buckingham.  The  lecaf* 
Palatinate  was  the  avowed  object  to  be  obtained,  0- 
sadors  were  sent  wherever  they  were  likely  to  rai 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  To  Sweden  and 
and  to  the  Protestant  authorities  in  Grermany,  10 
proposed  to  depress  the  Catholic  power  throifl 
empire,  and  to  this  '*  holy  alliance"  some  of  th« 
princes,  who  were  enemies  to  Austria,  sent  secret  a 

During  these  warlike  preparations  the  king^s  attc 
occupied  with  forming  a  marriage  between  his  bo; 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  French 
A  treaty  in  favour  of  it  was  signed  by  James  ai 
This  was  more  favourable  to  the  Catholics  than  1 
treaty  for  the  Spanish  match.  It  restored  to  liber 
had  been  imprisoned  for  religion  since  the  rising 
ment ;  all  fines  levied  since  that  period  on  recusan 
be  repaid ;  and  they  were  to  enjoy  unmolested  tl 
exercises  of  their  religion.  When  every  arrange 
preparation  had  been  completed  for  the  marriage  ( 
its  solemnization  was  deferred  by  the  sudden  ill 
death  of  the  king,  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  yeai 

He  died  at  Theobald's,  from  whence  his  body  ws 
^o  Somerset-house.  After  remaining  there  for  sod 
was  conveyed  to  Westminster-abbey,  where  it  was 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  king  left 
son,  Charles,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  titular 
Bohemia. 

In  a  funeral  sermon  preached  on  that  occ« 
Williams,  is  this  allusion  to  the  religious  sentiment^ 
James,  as  expressed  three  days  before  his  deaths 
iold  that  men  in  holy  orders  in  the  church  of  Eol 
^hallange  a  power  as  inhaerent  in  their  function  ar 
their  person,  to  renounce  and  declare  remission  c 
such  as  being  penitent  doe  call  for  the  same ;  he 
suddenly,  'I  have  ever  beVee^ed  \\vetfe  vi^^^TwoX  ^-^ 
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a  orders  iA  the  church  of  England,  and,  therefore, 
seraUe  sinner,  doe  humbly  desire  Almighty  God  to 
me  of  my  sinnes^  and  you,  that  are  his  servant  in 
I  place,  to  affpord  me  this  heavenly  comfort.'  And 
absolution  read  and  pronounced  hee  received  the 
it  with  that  zeale  and  devotion  as  if  hee  had  not 
raile  man,  but  a  cherubin  cloathed  with  flesh  and 


Character  of  James  I. 

8  preceptor  Buchanan  this  king  had  imbibed  the  belief 

sovereign  ought  to  be  the  most  learned  clerk  in  his 
OS."  James  possessed  quickness  of  apprehension 
ear  judgment ;  but  these  qualities  were  so  frustrated 
iowardice,  and  his  frequent  vacillations,  that  more 

thought  with  the  duke  of  Sully,  who  pronounced 
ye  "the  wisest  fool  in  Europe,"  than  with  his  flat- 
rho  denominated  him  the  British  Solomon.  There 
habitual  indolence  about  him,  which  caused  James 
ce  his  duties  and  his  interest  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 

ease.  He  sanctioned  acts  in  his  son  and  in  his  fa- 
which  his  heart  condemned,  rather  than  take  the 
of  contending  with  them.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
that  James  was  born  to  fill  a  throne,  since  he  had 
he  spirit  nor  resolution  to  act  as  became  a  sovereign, 
nreaknesses  were  more  conspicuous  from  his  elevated 

particularly  at  a  period  when  the  general  diffusion 
ledge  rendered  men  eager  to  discern  and  to  exagge ' 
defects  of  their  superiors. 

eign  is  distinguished  by  the  establishment  of  English 
in  America.  In  1606  a  settlement  in  Virginia  was 
I  by  companies  in  London  and  Bristol,  who  provided 
uy  with  provisions,  utensils,  and  new  inhabitants, 
slawar  became  the  governor  of  the  English  colonies ; 

establishing  of  them  was  not  effected  mVYiowX.  '^^y^ 
Leahies.     The  first  lottery  known  in  ISin^^TCkdi  n^^'s* 

*  SomefB  Tncta,  p,  51,  Edit,  of  1809, 
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for  their  support.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  proni  »^  m 
profitable  in  that  soil,  which  caused  the  king  to  allow ili*V 
brought  to  this  country,  notwithstanding  his  aversioDto*' 
ing  was  such,  thathe  called  it  the  ima^of  hell:  '*theff* 
he  likened  to  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  like  them  it  «*■' 
passing  pleasure,  made  men's  heads  light  and  dmnUii*  %^ 
with,  and  bewitched  men's  hearts,  so  that  they  could  nt^ 
the  habit ;  besides  that  it  was  loathsome  and  stinlDf  ■ 
hell,  so  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to  dinner  he  ■■■  k 
provide  him  a  pig,  a  poll  of  ling  and  mustard,  andftpr"  i« 
tobacco  to  help  his  digestion."  *  h 

% 

Chapter  VIII. 

CHARLES  I. 

There  was  much  to  damp  the  spirits  of  Charles  wW* 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  personal  debts  left  by  to*""* 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  !<•■» 
and  besides  the  two  great  parties,  hitherto  known  "^ 
country  and  the  court  party,  then  first  distinguished "! 
terms  of  Whig  and  Tory,  there  was  also  a  third,  caW 
Saints,  or  Zealots^  whose  great  aim  was  to  eradicate  P*^ 
To  all  these  the  ascendancy  maintained  by  Bucking^  ^ 
viewed  with  zealous  fear,  since  his  influence  with  tb^y*Tj 
monarch  seemed  even  to  exceed  that  which  he  had  ^^T^ 
in  the  preceding  reign.  He  had  acquired  a  mpi^  «y 
without  merit,  and  was,  consequently,  an  object  of  ©^  j*^^ 
petuous  in  his  disposition,  he  raised  his  firiends  >ucl^^^ 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fortune,  from  which  he  as  ^jtL 
hurled  them,  on  their  giving  the  slightest  cause  of  ^^-^ 
and  as  his  flatterers  were  always  apprehensive  of  incnrr'*  j 
displeasure,  he  had  become  exceedingly  unpopular  ihro^^ 
the  kingdom.  Charles  was  just  twenty-five  years  of  ag^^ 
^nt  duty  was  to  complete  Yi\s  eng^L^emcuX.  ^^q^sSti  i3afc  \" 

«  Witty  Av««ttieiai»  bl  1mm*  1, 
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18 ;  Ids  nett,  to  call  a  parliament.  The  marriage  was 
by  tlw  nation  as  a  pledge  of  the  eternal  union  of  the 
tsef  France  and  England.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was 
Ded  on  a  platform  before  the  door  of  the  cathedral  in 
nrhither  the  duke  of  Buckingham  went  to  conduct  the 
)ride  to  England.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  queens, 
•€  Medici,  and  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  Charles  received 
B  at  Dover.  The  ceremony  was  publicly  performed  in 
ftt  hall  in  Canterbury ;  but  the  matrimonial  procession 
Midon  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
fining  distempei :  the  royal  couple  therefore  retired  to 
on  Court,  from  whence  the  king  came  the  next  day  to 
iie  first  session  of  his  reig^,  which  he  did  in  very  gra- 
Bxiguage.  But  the  speech  was  received  with  murmurs, 
A  forebodings  of  fanaticism  hastened  to  present  a  **  pious 
>&  to  the  king,"  praying  him  to  put  into  immediate  exe- 
i  all  the  existing  laws  against  Catholics, 
b)  at  the  moment  he  had  married  a  Catholic  princess, 
Boil  unwelcome  to  the  king ;  however,  he  subdued  his 
g«r  and  retiuned  a  satisfactory  answer. 
%in  any  settlement  could  be  made  regarding  the  finances 
:  erown,  the  parliament  adjourned  to  Oxford,  in  conse- 
i  of  the  mortality  that  raged  in  the  metropolis,  and 
readttd  Oxford  a  few  days  after.  At  this  time  the  royal 
lold  was  brought  to  such  a  state  by  the  want  of  supplies, 
e  king  borrowed  three  thousand  pounds  of  the  corpora- 
f  Salisbury  and  Southampton,  to  purchase  provisions  for 
le.  Three  months  later,  an  expedition,  under  sir  Edward 
ereated  lord  Wimbledon,  sailed  for  Cadiz,  and  re- 
in December,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  from 
lets  of  a  pestilential  disease.  This  result  was  a  most 
■disappointment  to  Charles,  who,  through  the  per- 
ls of  his  favourite,  had  calculated  on  the  triumph  of 
.  Nor  was  it  less  irritating  to  Buckingham,  to  whose 
or  revenge  the  undertaking  might  with  truth  have  beea 
led. 

wMe  Buddngbam  governed  the  king,  lie  N?«k»\iViCk&<^ 
e  of  lard  KeaaiagUm,  lately  made  earl  of  lioWaaui 

q2 
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xLt  His^i..  *ir«;fEz  to  n 

C7tr.  -±:--5£=.d  zfy^XA.  In  tie  tunu  uiuc  »» —  ^'jfcV 
Tt'.Ted  :=  jcrrleiliT  iw"  to  conduct  himwlt  BO^^^^ja**. ' 
the  ;e:rK  i«a:T  be  bad  nsade  at  his  nurriage  in  f^'^Vjo'S*'^ 
Csiic'i:^,  a=d  a;  :he  ™n;e  dnoe  peifana  the  pTOi:*^_*|e3'*'^ 
soitEc'.i  tctertd  i!::o  "i'Ji  hif  pariiunent ;  and  h^'  *^\ii^^>^^ 
sacHdce  tie  privs:^  ireEiy.  Louis  sent  an  «xtraor**^^,^«^ 
b&si^or  '^3  insist  on  the  obserrance  of  his  pledget  ^^  ^oolb 
bnt  Charles  dared  not  meet  his  pailiament  withoiK*  ^^  ^ 
rv'ing  ihtir  petition  into  efiect,  as  the  Commont^^^*^,,^ 
resolved  col  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  pitwu***^^^  j 
cession  ;  and  nhen  the  two  hoiL<cs  assembled  a  few  ^^  ^  __ 
the  coronatLon  of  the  king',  the  Commons,  under  a  pr*'*-  ^  • 
the  ^eyances  of  the  state  had  their  rise  in  the  in**-  ' 
popery,  had  recourse  to  more  severe  etiactmenti  m0^  " 
followers  of  the  ancient  creed. 

They  also  formed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  ^**  ' 
evils,  thelrcauses,  and  theirremedies;  and  then  infix"'^^' 
ling  of  a  discovery  Ihey  had  made,  namely,  that  th^**™4 
Buckingham  was  the  real  cause  of,  aod  his  punishnm^^  *^  ■ 
be  the  real  remedy  for,  the  national  evils.  He  ml  ^^^  Hm 
ingly  impeached  before  the  upper  hoose.  This  pni'^^'RM^ 
was  fullowed  by  accusations  of  different  memben  ^^  of drf 
purty,  and  recriminaliona  from  all.  The  king  foun^Edltaiij 
demands  for  supplies  were  totaliy  neglected,  and  is  litttt 

emoUoiifl  of  his  anger  he  confined  the  earl  of  Anmd^^"' ■*■ 
a  friviiloHs  excuse  that  he  had  married  without  *— ^"^l 
license,  but,  in  reality,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  Bnd^-^' 
to  whom  Arundel  was  a  known  enemy.  This  measure. '  "' 
bniuKlil  unlooked-for  mortifications  ;  for  the  lords  C<^  "T"!  1 
it  u  breach  of  Uieir  |)rivi1eges  to  imprison  the  eari  ''■*^^^\aA 
HCHHiiui,  unlcHH  for  felony  or  treason  to  the  king,  ^^^.-^tt^ 
HUHpcndeil  the  |iTOcee(linga  of  the  house  until  tbey 
Die  liborly  of  their  colleague.  They  then  sUtcd  ' 
curl  onirisUil  had  been  luijuatly  withheld  from  taking 
I  tliat  lioiim,  iit  ordet  tu  preivetil  \vib  "ii 
Ul»  H'iluiil    hu  had  BuUtiled^enawHiwivi  to^¥KPi*'«»f 
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^  crfines  and  misdemeanors.  He  offered  to  bring 
^^ts  of  Buckingham  having  conspired  with  Gon* 
"f^w  the  prince  into  Spain ;  of  having  disgraced 
y  ^is  profligate  manners  in  the  Spanish  court,  and 
1  off  the  match  in  resentment  for  their  refusal  to 
rther  with  so  depraved  a  minister ;  and  of  having, 
^ofitigland,  deceived  his  sovereign  and  the  parlia- 
*^  representations.  These  charges  were  un- 
i^  the  duke,  and  his  silence  would  have  been 
^^Oowledgment  of  the  truth,  had  he  not  excused 
•  ^^  had  matter  of  higher  importance  to  contend 
^^  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
^  Hyde  assisted  him  to  make  his  defence,  which 
'"^^^^e  impression  on  the  peers.  The  Commons 
^  ^plication,  and  requested  that  the  duke  might  be 
*^^  the  royal  presence;  but  Charles  prevented 
^P^sentedby  hastily  dissolving  the  parliament. 
%  under  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  was  obliged 
'•^se  to  means  hitherto  unpractised,  to  procure 
^^7  supplies.  The  demands  of  his  Danish  and 
>uies,  added  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  at 
I  the  loss  of  a  battle,  which  brought  the  existence  of 
ism  in  Germany  to  the  lowest  ebb^  induced  the  king 
forced  loan.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  this  arbi- 
ure  by  a  promise  that  every  farthing  thus  obtained 
ving  subjects  should  be  faithfully  returned  by  their 
vereign,  out  of  future  subsidies.  Notwithstanding 
"ation,  the  names  of  many  who  refused  were  re- 
the  commissioners.  Of  these  the  rich  were  im- 
while  the  poor  were  ordered  **  to  serve  with  their 
d  were  enrolled  in  the  army  or  navy, 
leriod  Buckingham  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large 
i  Rochelle.  The  armament,  consisting  of  a  bun- 
peas  supposed  to  be  destined  against  Spain,  since 
order  was,  that  it  should  act  in  the  serme  o^  \.\v& 
mt  the  private  instructions  directed  iVval  \V.  sYvoviNi^ 
\rbour  of  Rochelle,  and  proceed  to  ftie  \s\axAa  fS. 
Bron.    In  palliation  of  this  appeaiance  o?  \vov 
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tilities  where  war  was  not  expected,  BuckmgbaiA  ^ 
that  bis  royal  master  had  no  intention  of  conqn^^ 
took  up  arms  as  an  ally  of  the  churches  in  Franc^ 
pedition  terminated  in  an  unfortunate  retreat,  aD^ 
some  thousands  of  the  troops.  On  the  return  of  ^ 
such  was  the  attention  of  his  royal  patron,  that  he  ^ 
to  attribute  the  cause  of  defeat  to  his  own  inability 
necessary  supplies. 

The  mission  had  for  its  object  to  arm  the  Frend^- 
against  their  sovereign.  That  Charles  should  prc^ 
with  the  brother  of  his  consort  was  to  ^vl  matter  ^ 
but  many  attributed  it  to  the  revenge  of  Buckingfl 
presumption  had  led  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  lo^ 
of  Austria ;  which,  being  considered  a  great  insults 
he  had  refused  to  receive  the  duke  as  ambassador  afl 
Charles  had  dismissed  the  foreig^n  establishment  of 
six  months  afler  her  arrival  in  England,  and  had  also 
to  perform  the  private  treaty  which  he  had  made  id 
his  Catholic  subjects ;  besides  offering  much  unpk 
position  to  the  wishes  of  his  queen.  Yet  harmony 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Bassompierre,  ambas 
traordinary  from  Louis  to  the  English  monarch, 
having  stirred  the  Rochellois  to  rebellion,  fouD 
bound  in  honour  to  support  their  efforts  in  the  '. 
cause,  and  proposed  to  his  parliament  to  raise  si 
a  second  expedition  in  their  behalf;  a  means  he  ^ 
have  pursued,  could  he  have  obtained  another  lo 
royal  prerogative,  as  appears  from  the  following 
'*  I  have  assembled  you  together,"  said  the  king, 
a  parliament  to  be  the  ancient,  speediest,  and  l 
give  such  supply  as  to  secure  ourselves  and  save  i 
from  imminent  ruin.  Every  man  must  now  do  ac 
his  conscience ;  wherefore,  if  you  (which  God  fort 
not  do  your  duties  in  contributing  what  this  state  c 
needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience, 
other  means  which  God  hath  put  into  my  hands,  U 
which  the  follies  of  other  mexi  nitt^  oV>:v«r«Ssfc\«a 
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threateningr  (I  seorn  to  threaten  aay  but  my 
an  admonition  from  him,  that  both  out  of 
'  hath  most  care  of  your  preservations  and 

iths  did  the  king  endeavour,  by  alternate 
icessions,  to  mollify  the  hearts  of  his  parlia<« 
bduing  their  obstinacy  in  contending  for  their 

obtaining  from  the  king  relief  for  their  nu- 
eSf  until  Charles  resolved  to  dissemble,  and 
I  such  as  he  thought  would  satisfy  his  people 
1  the  assistance  he  wanted.    But  the  commons 

explicit  explanation  of  his  intentions,  upon 
aid  iirom  the  throne,  **  Let  right  be  done  as 
d  added,  *'  I  have  performed  my  part.  If 
lave  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is  yours, 
t."     This  short  speech  dispersed  the  clouds 

pended  over  the  king  and  the  nation ;  but 
iporary,  as  in  ten  days  afler  an  exposure  of 

be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  power  g^ven  to, 
Buckingham,  were  stated  in  a  remonstrance 
aving  it  to  his  majesty*s  consideration  how 
safe  for  himself  and  for  the  realm  that  such 
»ntinue  near  his  sacred  person, 
r  petition  could  be  read  the  parliament  was 
the  advantages  it  had  gained  by  the  king's 
le  bill  of  rights,  established  the  liberties  of 

rendered  posterity  their  debtors.     But  they 

strenuously  for  their  civil  rights  were  the 
to  freedom  in  religion,  and  renewed  their  soli- 
er  rigour  towards  the  Catholics,  which  Chaiiea 
ying,  that  if  Catholic  princes  did  not  grant 
ce  to  their  Protestant  subjects,  he  would  even 
erities,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  re* 
his  faithful  parliament.  In  this  declaration 
•e  on  the  protestant  Rochellois,  who  had  con- 
lises,  and  from  whom  he  remv^  ^\w^afc\j^ 
f  their  misery. 
id  resumed  his  commaad  o€  ftkfe  xcsxAwcft?- 


I  to  bereave  him  of  life  was  to  serve  his  God,  his  1 

country — that  he  felt  no  enmity  to  the  duke,  but^ 
him  had  prayed,  "  May  God  have  mercy  on  th 
the  time  Felton  killed   the  duke,  he  had  about 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy ;  the  o: 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Upcott,  of  the  London  Inst^ 

'*  That  man  is  Cowardly  base  and  deserveth  n(^ 
of  a  gentleman  o'  Souldier  that  is  not  willinge  to  . 
life  for  the  honor  of  his  God  his  Kinge  and  his 
i|  •  ,  Lett  noe  man  commend  me  for  doeinge  of  it,  but  # 

commend  themselves,  as  the  ca'^se  of  it,  for  if  Goc 
i  j  I  taken  o'  harts  for  o'  sinnes  he  would  not  have  gone 

unpunished.  Jo  i 

That  the  duke  of  Buckingham  possessed  many  fe 
qualities,  accompanied  by  a  graceful  person  anc 
manners,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  recommendi 
which  he  obtained  the  partial  favour  of  two  succeec 
narchs.     In  temper  he  was  rash,  impetuous,  and  o 


I 

I  :  j  -  and  had  he  escaped  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  he  wc 

1 . :  I  probably  have  finished  his  career  on  the  scaffold. 

: '  I  ;  •  severance  in  urging  the  king  to  trample  on  the  libei 
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ly  disappointment,  but  severe  self-reproadi, 

"^^s    management,  the  strongest  support  of  the 

t  had  fallen. 

v^Tkbling  of  the  parliament,  in  1629,  different 

^n  presented  on  the  subject  of  grievances, 

the  increase  of  popery,  and  "  its  spawn 

^^^bile  the  party,  named  the  Saints,  called  the 

"^o  religious  objects,  the  patriots  claimed  his 

*^^it.ion  of  right,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  copies 

*^^^^for  circulation,  but  which  the  king  ordered 

^l^^^ssed,  to  make  room  for  another  edition  in 

^^    ^^sent  was  withheld.     This  act  branded  the 

^^rles  with  the  stigma  of  duplicity,  and  ren- 

^  ^    of  no  avail ;  so  that  the  indignation  of  his 

*  ^'^  fearlessly  expressed,  that  he  found  it  prudent 
**  ^l^^^iT  anger  by  a  conciliatory  speech  from  the 
Bocti  ^^  ^jjg  tumult  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
*^  ^at  when  the  speaker  informed  the  members 
WdR  W  ordered  an  adjournment  of  the  house,  they 
rf*"^  speaker,  by  locking  the  door,  and  holding  him 

^  ^Wr,  to  hear  sir  John  Elliot  read  a  remonstrance 
the  Whole  government.  This  conduct  being  contrary 
nner  precedent,  caused  Charles  to  issue  a  proclama- 
which  he  shewed  it  was  his  intention  to  govern  in 
thoat  the  intervention  of  his  parliament. 
dWsers  were  those  who  had  been  the  friends  of 
am :  some  of  them  filled  important  offices,  but  were 
«  principles  had  been  changed  by  the  influence  of 

•  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  in  conferring  titles 
rs ;  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  council  were 
3ted  to   the   pursuit  of  pleasure  than  to  that  of 

by  denying  the  monopoly  of  power  to  Weston, 
lland,  which  he  had  given  to  Buckingham,  shewed 
ad  gained  some  knowledge  by  experience.  Sir 
Teston,  by  aiding  the  king  in  all  his  arbitrary  mea- 

increased  the  revenue,  and  gained  the  hatred  of 
;  while  Laud,  an  obsequious  clergym^w^  n<i\vo  Xo^A 
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cHmbed  with  slow  but  certain  steps  the  ladder  <rfy*^ 

marshalled  the  church  in  conformity  to  the  royal  ^t^. 

with  only  one  conspicuous  fault  in  his  religion^  ^^zL 

marrying  his  first  patron,  Mountjoy,  to  the  l»d^  \^ 

husband  was  still  living :  for  this  act  he  coaA^\\ 

exceedingly.    He  watched  with  unremitting  M^"^^ 

terest  of  the  church ;  while  the  king,  in  order  to        v| 

the  disputes  which  agitated  the  public,  forbade 

troversial  subjects  should  be  treated  upon  in  th^^ 

oflen  sent  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  people 

New  England  in  America.     No  threats,  howev^^^ 

derate  the  zeal  of  a  minister  named  Leighton,  wl 

entitled  *'  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's 

Prelacy/'  used  language  so  inflammatory  as  to  ^ 
notice  of  Laud.  ^^ 

Leighton  was  brought  before  the  peers,  who  9i3^ 
to  undergo  the  following  extraordinary  punishmen  ^ 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  was  publicly  whip 
palace-yard,  stood  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and 
cut  off,  a  nostril  slit  open,  and  a  cheek  branded  ' 
to  denote  a  sower  of  sedition.  At  the  end  of  cr 
Leighton  had  a  second  whipping,  and  was  again  p 
the  pillory ;  he  then  lost  the  other  ear,  had  the  othc 
slit,  and  was  branded  on  the  other  cheek.  Thus  < 
and  mutilated,  he  was  conducted  back  to  prison ; 
finding  mercy  from  Charles,  he  remained  in  confine 
years,  and  was  then  liberated  by  the  parliament  whe 
in  arms  against  the  king. 

As  the  king  and  his  prelate  Laud  were  thougi 
Puritans  to  be  favourably  disposed  to  the  ancient  < 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  queen's  chapel  at  S 
house.  Each  recusant  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
sometimes  a  third,  of  his  yearly  income  for  the  : 
absence  from  the  Protestant  form  of  worship ;  even 
received  as  an  indulgence — and  the  saints  considi 
criminal  indulgence— in  a  Protestant  sovereign. 

In  politics  Charles  vacillated  so  o^ew  Vw  \v\a  o^iiv 
shewed  so  much  insincerity  in  Yiia  eotkdi^cX,  iOdaX 
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^  SfMia  regarded  him  rather  as  a  forward  childt 
'  ^fHaidable  enemy.  His  attention,  though  often 
^v  tfae  efforts  of  a  patriotic  party  who  opposed  his 
D«asut-es  with  much  success,  was  chiefly  bestowed 
'^^^^Xient  of  the  revenue,  which  he  increased  by 
''^c^cies  and  fines,  particularly  by  that  of  checking 

P^  new  buildings.     In  the  Stafford  papers  is 

^  ^  stance  of  **  a  Mr.  Moor,  who  having  erected 
^^^i^g-houses,  with  stables  and  coach-houses,  in 
^^  ^t.  MarUn's-in-the-Fields,  was  fined  1000/.» 
^  'pull  them  down  before  Easter  under  the  pe* 
^^r  1000/.     He  disobeyed,  and  the  sheriffs  de* 

^Ouses,  and  levied  the  money  by  distress." 
*^^t  of  foresight  in  Charles  led  him  to  endeavour 
"^^  treasury  from  Scotland,  by  resuming  the  pos- 
^  ^  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  fallen  to  the 
^  ^  time  of  the  reformation ;  but  in  pursuing  this 
^^^'ttugh  he  added  much  to  the  revenue,  he  lost  the 
""^ittachment  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  during  his 
^^^d  in  1633,  he  met  with  opposition  whenever  he 
^enforce  the  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
B  death  of  archbishop  Abbot,  he  was  succeeded  by 
ftalous  advocate  of  the  Protestant  faith  against  the 
but  the  latter  were  suspicious,  and  misconstrued  his 
i8t  them  into  a  predilection  for  the  Catholics,  and  he 
is  real  sentiments  by  earnestly  persecuting  the  recu- 
euid,  however,  had  some  powerful  enemies,  and 
em  bishop  Williams,  and  Prynne,  a  barrister  of 
[nn,  the  latter  a  morose  character,  who  published  a 
»mprising  one  thousand  pages,  against  plays,  danc- 
nusements  of  every  kind ;  but  having  reflected  on 
^  of  the  king  and  his  consort,  the  passage  was  read 
,  who  ordered  that  Prynne  should  be  indicted  for 
on  the  ground  of  libel.  His  punishment  was  ex- 
rere ;  but  his  spirit  continued  undaunted,  and  he, 
thers,  disciples  of  the  same  doctrine,  were  sent  out 
;dom. 
lay  be  said  to  have  waged  war  with  all  Nd\o 


ill 
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differed  from  him  in  religious  opimoii8>  8*  r 
began  to  say  the  persecutions  served  »* 
lines,  as  those  fines  formed  a  fund  f* 
cathedral. 

The  next  object  that  came  under ' 
missioners  was  the  recovery  of  certai' 
brought  immense  sums  into  the  ro* 
feared  that  a  great  put  of  the  b 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king:  ^ 

levying  of  ships  for  the  service  of 
expected  would  avail  him  great 
ration  of  the  Palatinate,  as  hf 
with  Ihe  king  of  Spain  for  '      ^ 
levying  ship-money  in  right     .^ 
John  Hampden,  a  patrioti     ,^gi 
who  refused  to  pay  an  ass 
it.    On  the  merits  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  the  trial  ter 

Ireland  was    alike  <  ''^  ..^  _ 

Charles.      The  deput  ^*^    »-- 
haughty,  and  impati<^*^^|^^^»— - 

punishment.     Like  J^^^^^^       ^-^' 

for  his  motto ;  and  J 
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^bitrary  government  of  Charles.  In  vain  did  he 
-^*<ia.tion  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  his  country- 
^^"^nn  the  period,  in  1616,  when  his  father  had 
"^  Ibem  an  act  for  the  new  service-book,  which 
^^cessions  that  were  hateful  to  every  orthodox 
^^  tending  to  abolish  the  use  of  extemporary 
^'Ubjecting  them  to  episcopacy,  they  watched  with 
^^e  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  were  ready,  on 
^Vocation,  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  the  kirk.    The 

^aud  to  establish  the  English  liturgy  lighted  the 
^^^nsion  throughout  Scotland ;  but  the  publishing 
^vhority  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  a 
^^  cburch  service  caused  the  flames  to  rage  with 
^^t  nearly  alarmed  Charles  in  his  turn.  **  On  the 
^^te^  for  the  iirst  reading  the  new  service  in  the  high 

^inburgh,  which  was  selected  for  the  cathedral,  no 
^  the  dean  commenced  than  the  women  of  all  ranks 
^^<daim  that  the  mass  was  entered,  that  Baal  was  in 
'^  They  upbraided  the  minister  with  the  most  in- 
'^es  and  epithets;  they  brandished  at  him  the 
'^  ^hich  they  were  accustomed  to  sit :  some  even 
^  in  the  direction  of  the  pulpit.  The  dean,  alarmed 
^Dialt,  resigned  the  post  of  honour  to  his  superior  in 
Uid  courage,  the  bishop;  but  no  sooner  did  that 
'pen  his  mouth,  than  his  voice  was  drowned  amidst 
ox,  wolf,  belly-god  (an  allusion  to  his  corpulency), 
^  few  moments  a  stool^  which,  flung  from  a  strong 
izzed  close  by  his  ear,  admonished  him  to  make  a 
^retreat  In  this  stage,  the  magistrates,  by  their 
»  succeeded  in  excluding  the  most  riotous  from  the 
the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  service  proceeded 
peated  interruptions  from  showers  of  stones,  which 
"d  the  windows,  and  from  loud  cries  from  the  people 
of  *  a  pape,  a  pape,  antichrist,  stane  him,  pull  him 
At  the  conclusion  the  prelate  departed  in  haste  to  his 
^hich  were  at  a  small  distance ;  but  he  was  over- 
a  crowd  of  female  saints,  who  threw  him  on  the 
uid  rolled  him  in  the  mire.    In  the  Q&^twoow  ^^x^* 
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cautions  were  taken,  and  the  service  was  read  with  li!^* 
terruption  to  a  thin  and  select  auditory:  but  the  bisbfif 
liis  appearance  in  the  street,  would  have  met  with  i^M 
St.  Stephen,  had  not  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  snatdied  hiita  L 
martyrdom,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  carriaj|t  *  ||2 
women,  however,  followed,  shouting  and  boiling  stiwf  |. 
the  gates  of  Holyrood-house  closed  upon  him«  and  diMlfOT  ^ 
the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers*."  \xt 

The  king  was  surprised,  but  he  was  also  undedM^ 
slow  in  adopting  measures,  and  that  delay  added  fissM 
the  opposing  party.    Crowds  of  petitioners  came  to  E^'*^ 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  a  "  table"  or  "  board"  ''■•^ 
consisting  of  representatives  who  selected  from  ^7^ 
four  members,  and  these  composed  a  committee  who  if* 
into  all  questions,  and  exercised  an  authority  which  il>" 
weeks  became  formidable  under  their  leaders.  Bote  ^ 
merino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudon,  Yester,  and  Cfl* 
Afler  a  succession  of  contested  opinions,  a  new  coreoi^* 
composed,  containing  a  profession  of  the  doctriDe»  «* 
and  discipline   of  the  kirk,  to  which  was  attached  Al^ 
wherein  they  bound  themselves,  '*   by  the  great  name** 
Lord  their  God,"  to  defend  the  true  religion,  to 
contrary  errors  and   corruptions,   and  to  stand  in 
of  the  king.     On  an  appointed  day  the  covenanters,  ^ 
number  were  as  a  hundred  to  one  of  their  opponentit 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  swore  to  the  contents oi 
covenant. 

Charles  consulted  the  privy  council  which  had  been 
blished  on  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne  for  the 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  they  advised  thi^ 
should  suppress  the  covenant  by  open  force.     While 
parations  were  making  for  that  purpose,  he  sent  the 
of  Hamilton  with  private  instructions ;  but  the  insincoif 
the  king  had  taught  the  covenanters  to  suspect  the 
his  intentions.     Hamilton  found  every  proposal  was  o| 
by  numbers,  and  he  saw  so  clearly  the  storm  that  was 
ing  over  his  country,  lYiat,  in  de«^  ^v^Vt^^^  q^  xciStsd^  he 
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etter  to  the  king,  that  he  wished  to  be  diToreed 
py  Scotland." 

Charies  issue  the  royal  mandate  fiir  the  ooven* 
erse.  With  the  earl  of  Argyle  at  their  head, 
the  order  illegal,  and  proceeded  to  train  their 
!,  determined  to  meet  the  expected  army  af 
the  sword  of  defiance.  France  offered  tham 
i  in  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  by  sending  a 
sent  of  money,  felt  he  was  revenging  the  assitt* 
afibrded  by  the  English  to  the  rebel  Huguenott 

sd  his  English  subjects  on  that  occasion  very 
me  even  declined  taking  the  oath  of  allegianoa 
as  intended  that  they  should  bind  themsehrea 

coTcnanters  as  rebels.  The  armies  met  at 
sley  headed  the  covenanters,  who  were  twenty 
Dg,  all  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  caoMi 
ad  eve  the  camp  were  summoned  to  their  da* 
t  of  drum  ;  and  on  their  ensigns  was  this  motto^ 

Scottish  arms,  ''  for  Christ's  crown  and  the 
o  them  Charles  opposed  an  equal  number  of 
were  men  who  disapproved  of  the  prooeedinga 
iment,  and  who  conceived  that  the  suppressioii 
ley  were  brought  to  oppose  would  render  their 
oppression  still  more  difficult,  and,  therefore, 
;  in  performing  their  duty. 

of  the  Scottish  army  before  Kelso,  the  English 
'  the  earl  of  Holland,  turned  their  backs ;  and 
s  preparations  terminated  in  a  pacific  treaty, 
Charles  in  person,  and  signed  by  the  monarch 
Is  of  the  covenanters  of  Berwick.  The  king 
s  treaty  to  summon  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh 
>f  August,  to  consider  upon  civil  matters ;  and 
me  to  call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  to  which 
er  the  questions  on  religion ;  both  of  which  he 
jrintendance  of  Fraquaire.     Having  ^^«tlV&»l 

concede  certain  points,  whicVi  Yi<a  tii.«ix\\.  %SW&x- 
ke,  JFVaquaire  found  bitaadS  o\K\s«Ql  Xa  %^ 
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I  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  lhmg*^j(^  ' 
mode  left  him  was  to  prorogue  the  Scottish  ^„rtSS>* 
Meantime  Charles,  who  saw  Ihe  desire  of  llie  co"*^*  ittS**  ^ 
suppress  his  authority,  conceived  the  only  sure  w-^**'  iiMS* 
their  obedience  was  lo  use  force  ;  but  before  ht*-^=^  ^W"** 
his  English  parhament,  he  authorized  Wentworifcr"*^*"  ^•,B(ti  ' 
had  created  earl  of  Strafford,  (to  reward  his  si^t-*^  c  \n')rf)i 
and  to  give  him  greater  influence  ia  the  council  ^  ^  ,  ijnJitjS 
to  vole  for  a  subsidy  in  the  Irish  parliament,  ir»  *  ^^O 
should  form  a  precedent  to  the  English  members  ^*  ' ,  ^git 
required  to  assemble  soon  after ;  and  as  they  ha^^  ^^ 

for  some  years,  the  people  looked  to  the  session  **  '  j-jjialf 
afford  them  relief.  At  its  opening  the  king  repea*  *^  "  y^^jj  ,i4 
mand  for  money;  the  Commons  heard  his  compUt *^*^.  ^^j 
indifference,  giviny;  iheir  whole  attention  to  the  gri^*  Mliia«' 

the  nation,  to  which  subject  they  asked  the  '^""■'P**^^^^  iioujaiK 
the  Lords.  In  vain  did  Ihey  maintain  in  the  upper  l«r»  ComiW* 
the  wants  of  the  king  should  be  first  supplied  ;  the  C^  dkaiilt 

■would  not  yield,  and  during  ihejr  debate  Charles  •  ^inee  •• 
the  parliamenl,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  0D>  **  asseffl^ 
withered  in  despair.  The  public  disappointment  wa^"^^-g5  j^ie 
various  new  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  The  adyocalea-''^  ^1,  bowa 
puhlicanism,  many  of  whom  were  to  be  found  in  both  *  ^anW' 
who  voted  against  episcopacy,  informed  the  eovenar*^*^ghla« 
their  readiness  to  join  them  in  support  of  their  righ^'^^in'Js'' 
liberties ;  the   lower    classes   called  upon  the  apprcnti*  '  ^^ 

meet  in  St.  George's  fields  lo  "  hunt  William,"  the  bi*"*  «-:>*'' 
of  the  parliament,  for  they  aimed  their  revenge  at  archb.^  ^t^^ 
Laud  even  more  than  at  Strafl'ord,  who  influenced  the  c^  ,.-*^* 
cii ;  uud  before  night  five  hundred  rioters  had  assenil^*^^v»* 
The  convocation  were  all  the  while  employed  in  forming  :*-  ^^'»*' 
institutions  after  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the  archbistic*  ^^ 
and  an  additional  oath  of  adherence  to  the  government  of  &  —O 
church  of  England  placed  all  separatists  on  a  like  foolii*^ 
with  the  Catholics.  * 

Preparations  for  war  were  made  \i'j  Vftc  ^-n^S^  nad  lta^^«| 
Scots;  hui  lie  poverty  of  CbaAes,  aiii&e  ^tM.iieu,\.^^««|^^^B 
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enanterSf  rendered  the  latter  decisive  and  unanr« 
Ihit  they  were  ready  for  the  attack  when  the  Eng^ 
oniy  beginning  their  progress.  Under  Lesley  the 
led  the  Tweed,  and  at  the  same  time  published  a 
1  **  that  they  marched,  not  against  the  people  of 
but  against  the  Canterburian  faction  of  Papists, 
Arminians,  and  prelates  :  that  God  and  their  con- 
re  them  testimony  that  their  object  was  the  peace 
Lngdoms,  by  punishing  the  troubles  of  Israel,  the 
»  of  hell,  the  Korahs,  the  Balaams,  the  Doegfs, 
akahs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobiahs,  and  Sandballats 
ics,  after  which  they  would  return  with  satisfaction 
to  their  native  country .'^ 

I  of  Strafford,  who,  under  the  king,  acted  as  com- 
i-diief;  ordered  the  general  of  the  horse  to  oppose 
In  the  passage  of  the  Tyne  :  the  attempt  was  made, 
a  in  the  defeat  of  the  English.  Although  the 
re  encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  victory,  they 
:  it  would  mar  their  interest  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
'n  their  enemies,  and,  therefore,  they  resolved  oil 
r  themselves  in  the  guise  of  petitioners  to  their 
The  king  signified  his  willingness  to  receive  their 
and  summoned  the  English  peers  to  meet  him  at 
the  purpose  of  considering  them ;  for,  as  the  Com- 
i  shewn  themselves  to  be  refractory,  he  preferred 
•  to  the  calling  a  full  parliament;  but  numerous 
»l3liged  him  to  pursue  the  usual  way,  and  a  full 
t  was  summoned. 


Chapter  IX. 
CHARLES  I.  (CoNTiNUBD.) 


.  Scots  passed  the  Tyne  they  acted  with  the  greatest 
^  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  find  a  fau  op^oiVvyroX.'^, 
scruples  regarding  the  lawfulness  ot  ^\w\ide.x  ^aNfe 
occasion.    They  exacted  weekly  coTitt\)a\x\AO\!a  o^ 
a  the  people,  and  took  other  commodvXAe^  ^oTVSa.«« 
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i  to  law  or  juadoe.     In  the 

reer  Strafford  was  the  most 

a  the  people ;  hut,  from  the  time 

I  to  the  court,  he  was  the  moat  tlevotcd 

ims  of  the  crown.      His  influenee 

I,  and,  therefore,  when  it  was  known  iImI  hn 

I  London,  the  Commons  proceeded  to 

lors  on  the  subject  of  his  impendMnent ; 

ling  P]rm»  one  of  their  prindpnl 

aflbrd  of  high  treason  at  the  har  of  the 

omroons  also  instituted  an  inqniijlnlo  Ike 

diop  Land,  and  a  few  days  after  he  abo  wm 

s  bar  of  the  upper  house ;  and  olhcn 

vcwate  the  levying  of  ship  money  wi 

r  they  avoided  the  evQ  by  early 

Holland. 

anbarrassed  by  his  contention  widi 

the  undisguised  dissatisfaction  of  his 
od,  felt  unequal  to  the  difficohieB  of 
ked  with  impatience  to  the  final 
bad  entered  into  with  the  lOifintfii ;  hot  Ikn 
•leased  with  their  union  with  the  countiy  farti—f 
I  a  belief  that  both  must  stand  or  Ml  togdhci; 
"etain  their  forces  in  Engfamd,  nntil  they 
ished  the  projected  plan  of  refomnng  the 
I  state. 

nrs  of  the  covenant  directed  their  hdiom  to  iht 
piscopacy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pftsby- 
church  government.  But  here 
I  when  the  majority  was  in  finroor  of  the 
»  the  king  declared  that  hb 
im  to  put  down  an  order  whidi  he  eonsidevii 
I^hrisdanity.  The  debates  between  the  difcwat 
d  at  Budi  a  height,  that  the  king  foond  himself 
■rder  to  conciliate  the  public  mind,  to  ttdb^  % 
e  path,  hj  which  the  bishops  wodA  bn  Amm  A 
e  powers.  With  this  the  encm&et  6t  «9lisc09M0| 
selves  satisfied,  and  the  trial  ot  SmJbidLmf 
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WesfminsCer  Hall  was  filled  tip  for  the  occasion,  — ti^ 
sented,  during-  the  thirteen  days  whicli  the  tritil  l^t^a 
^and  and  imposing  spectacle.  Two  boxes  for  the  Icn^ 
the  queen  were  prepared  behind  the  throne;  a  gsH^^j 
erected  which  was  mostly  filled  with  ladies;  Ihf  CIoM 
were  placed  on  elevated  benches  on  each  side  oftheL.on!(i 
a  bar  reaching  across  the  hall  left  one-third  of  it  for  tbeU 
the  public.  Before  seven  o'clock  each  day  the  liaIl^wa*W 
at  nine  the  prisoner  entered.  Never,  perhaps,  did  an^  *• 
man  encounter  such  numerous  foes.  The  Scots  called**  ^ 
blood  for  having  urged  their  king  to  make  war  upOB* 
The  Irish  detailed,  under  sixteen  heads,  the  picraf*"  J 
had  snITered  under  his  despotic  government ; 
House  of  Lords  issued  an  order,  to  which  the  king^ 
that  the  privy  councillors  should  be  examined  oB  ^ 
garding  the  advice  given  by  Strafford  at  the  hi 
regarded  the  latter  charge,  a  document  w 
taining  short  notes  in  the  writing  of  the  secretary,  <« 
at  the  council-table,  in  which  Strafford  n 
"  Your  Majesty,  having  tried  the  affection  of  yout  j| 
absolved  and  loosed  from  all  rule  of  government,  il 
what  power  will  admit.  Having  tried  all  ways,  I 
refused,  you  shall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  s 
you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  that  you  may  emptay  tn 
this  kingdom  to  obedience:  for  I  am  confident  thatlUI 
cannot  hold  out  five  months*." 

To  obtain  evidence  on  this  charge,  all  the  members  in 
3inined,  except  Windebank  and  Laud  ;  and  all  with  |1k< 
ception  of  Pym,  to  whom  sir  Henry  Vane  had  privatdjM 
the  notes,  (for  it  was  he  who  had  purloined  the  documeotd 
his  father's  cabinet)  declared  they  had  no  recollection  of 
words.  When  the  managers  found  Ihey  had  failed  in  Uffl 
tempt,  they  resolved  to  produce  the  short  notes  ;  and  with 
view,  on  the  morning  on  which  Strafford  was  to  enter  upfli 
defence,  they  asked  leave  to  bring  further  evidence,  to  w 
the  Lords  replied,  that  the  same  favour  that  should  be  gW 
to  the  accusers  should  be  granted  \.o  xXw^cwhsiSl.-,  ^m'&t«'\ 
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r  opinions  had,  during  the  trial,  changed 
e  earl.  The  Commons,  who  formed  the 
»use,  disapproving  of  this  temper  in  the 
lir  own  house,  where,  having  deliberated 
losed  doors,  they  determined  to  abandon 
dment,  and  adopt  that  of  attainder,  and 
lat  efiecL  It  was  opposed  in  every  stage, 
oquent  lord  Digby,  whose  decisive  speech 
;used,  not  proving  available  to  the  cause. 
On  the  following  morning  the  names  of 
the  bill  were  placarded  under  the  appella- 
a72«,  whoy  to  save  a  traitor ^  were  wUUng  to 
"  In  the  mean  time  the  Lords  listened  to 
IS  though  they  were  ignorant  of  the  bill, 
eloquence,  and  concluded  in  these  words: 
present  misfortune,  it  may  hereafter  be 
r  lordships  provide  for  it,  the  shedding  of 
ce  way  for  the  shedding  of  yours :  you, 
osterity  be  at  stake.  If  such  learned  gexk" 
se  tongues  are  well  acquainted  with  such 
be  started  out  against  you;  if  your 
I,  shall  be  denied  access  to  you ;  if  your 
lall  be  admitted  witnesses  against  you ; 
ion,  or  circumstance  be  sifled  and  alleged 
t  because  of  any  statute,  but  because 
construction  pieced  up  in  a  high  rheto« 
e  it  to  your  lordships'  consideration  to 
3  the  issue  of  such  a  dangerous  and  recent 

m  tell  me,  they  speak  in  defence  of  the 
ainst  their  arbitrary  treason.  This,  my 
nd  your  posterity.  For  myself,  were  it  not 
ad  for  the  interest  of  a  saint  in  heaven, 
lere  two  pledges  upon  earth:"  (at  these 
peared  to  stop,  and  tears  ran  down  his 
pause  he  resumed :)  "  were  \\.  \io\.  fex  V!c£^ 
the  pains  to  keep  up  ihis,  T\ui\o\s&  ^o\.\»:^ 
lever  leave  the  world  at  a  ^\X.ex  NKsoft^ 
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when  I  hope  the  better  part  of  the  world  thmk  tbilijfii 
my  misfortune,  I  have  given  testimony  of  my  integiiljli^ 
God,  my  king,  and  my  country.  My  Lords,  8omethii|Ni 
I  had  to  say,  but  my  voice  and  my  spirits  fail  me.  (Mfil  | 
all  submission  I  crave  that  I  may  be  a  pharos  to  kicp  J>  J 
from  shipwreck.  Do  not  put  rocks  in  your  way,  MB  h 
prudence,  no  circumspection,  can  eschew.  Whitenry 
judgment  may  be^  shall  be  righteous  in  my  eyeSi  'h^ 
Domine,  (looking  towards  heaven)  coufido:  noocoMi 
in  sternum  *  " 

When  the  bill  of  attainder  had  passed  the  kivM 
the   king  encouraged  Strafford  with  his  assuiancei^' 
life  should  be  preserved;   and,  doubtless,  it  wuto* 
majesty's  intention  that   it    should.     Many    pnf^^ 
planned  for  that  purpose,  all  of  which   were  imtBliM 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  agents,   or  the  w^i^^ 
others;  so  that  Charles  had  recourse  to  a  miiWUiM 
had  he  possessed  firmness  sufficient  to  have  peiw*** 
would  have  spared  the  stigma  which  his  inconsistent CP* 
has  attached  to  his  name.     He  assured  the  Lords  Ik^' 
contents  of  the  document   were   false,    and  that  tA* 
knowledge  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  give  his  assent^ 
bill ;  and  he  required  of  them  to  suggest  some  plan  by 
to  satisfy  public  justice,  without  offering  violence  to  lu 
science. 

The  Commons,  considering  this  a  violation  of  their 
leges,  inflamed  the   mind  of  the  people  with 
accounts  of  their  danger  from  secret  plots,  and  thus 
their   feelings    to   a   high   state  of  terror   and 
The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  a  protest,  signed  by 
houses,  and  with  which  a  deputation  waited  on  the  io^t 
obtain  his   assent  to   the  sentence  of  treason  passed  ^ 
Strafford.     He  promised  to  give  it  on  the  following  MfliV 

In  the  interim  Strafford  wrote  an  affecting  letter  tf^ 

king,  which  he  concluded  with  these  words :  **  My  oo^ 

sir,  shall  more  acquit  you  hereiu  to  God^  than  all  the  v' 

can  do  besides.    To  a  wv\V\ngin«\i\)ciftT^\«'QoV\i^^W 
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Mf ■  grace,  I  forfire  tall  the  world,  80»  sir,  to  you  I 
ilife  of  this  world  with  all  the  cheerfulness  imagi- 
I  just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  faTours ; 
^  that  in  yonr  goodness  you  would  Tonchsafe  to 
gracious  regard  upon  my  poor  son  and  his  three 
or  mOTe,  and  no  otherwise  than  as  their  unfortu* 
nay  appear  hereafter  more  or  less  guilty  of  thi» 

migfa  the  earl  had  in  these  magnanimous  words 
uicrifice  of  his  life  as  the  means  of  reconciliatioH 
!  king  and  his  subjects,  when  he  found  his  request 
ith,  it  is  said  he  started  from  his  chair  in  sur^ 
xdaimed,  **  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salTation." 
diort  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  saye  his  frigid, 
mmt  a  letter  to  the  Lords  by  the  hands  of  his  wm^ 
if  Wales.  In  that  he  asked,  for  hi9  sake,  that  the 
mmM  agree  in  commuting  the  punishment  of  deatb 
imprisonment  for  life.  Nothing  less  than  death 
r  his  enemies,  and  Strafford  suffered  his  sentence 
id  cSomposure  on  the  11th  of  May,  1641,  in  the 

*  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  Commons 
ar  intention  to  proceed  in  other  impeachments ; 
that  of  archbishop  Laud,  who,  afier  the  death  of 
1,  had  stood  highest  in  the  king's  favour.  He 
I  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  laws  of  England 
ing  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  He 
object  of  dislike  to  the  Puritans  for  his  strictness 
^  obedience  to  the  religious  canons;  and  was 
h  having  been  detiimental  to  the  commerce  of 
y  causing  certain  tradesmen  to  leave  Norwich  in 
)  of  his  rigorous  order  of  uniformity,  and  settle 

where  they  taught  the  natives  our  mode  of  ma-> 
wool.  These  thin^  had  rendered  him  unpopu- 
ndoQS  to  the  people :  for  the  present,  however, 
i  unnoticed  in  prison.     The  queen,  too,  \>ec«xi»b 

*  knew  beraelf  to  have  been  dM»sciibed  «s  1ih«\i««i 

♦  LjNQARD,  rd.  3r.  p.  188. 


i'.l 


•been  requestea  oy  Dotn  nouses  to  remain ;  upon  ^' 

V>il    .i.  sion  she  expressed,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  theE'^ 

!  I !  ■ :     'i  ^lage,  her  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  ^ 

by  the  nation. 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  Strafford,  the  Lori* 
jealous  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  CommoDSi' 
rejected  two  bills  :  one  for  excluding  bishops  from  tl* 
the  other  professing  "  to  provide  security  for  tnie  rei 

The  existence  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
j,)i:i  houses  revived  hopes  in  the  king  that  he  migbf 

ascendancy,  and  he  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  t] 
.who  yet  remained  in  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  prevail' 
to  march  towards  London;  but  the  patriots  defe 
project:  the  treaty  with  the  covenanters  was  o 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ai 
made  a  stipulation  in  that  agreement. 

At  the  period  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  king  t 

Scottish  parliament,   his  majesty   commenced  hif 

though  much  solicited  by  his  English  subjects  t 

At  Newcastle  the  monarch  accepted  an  invitation  U 

j|/  Jjesley,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  made 
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ras  ready  to  betray  the  royal  confidence,  in 

*  himself  the  friendship  of  the  covenanters, 
stened  to  ;  but  Montrose  informed  the  king 
e  found  who,  if  they  were  supported  by  the 
vereig^,  would  prove  the  charge  of  treason 
andArgyle.  This  intrigue  was  detected; 
h  his  associates  had  been  committed  as 
iders"  before  the  king  reached  Scotland. 

[  that  his  miyesty  was  there,  the  people  of 
they  possessed  equally  just  claims  with  the* 
t  to  defend  their  rights  and  their  religion. 
,  who  had   suffered  continued  oppression 
government  in  the  loss  of  their  property, 
»arcelled  to  the  English  settlers,  called  for 
Roger  Moore  of  Ballynagh  in  Kildare,  as 
red  to  take  up  arms.     The  gentlemen  of 
i  were  meant  the  old  English  planters  in 
e  Catholics,   tried  to   induce  the   parlia- 
i  same  mode  of  inquiry  there  as  had  been 
Bind ;  and,  with  that  view,  employed  a  de- 
upon  Charles,  under  the  conduct  of  Lord 

*aged  them  by  his  words  and  behaviour,  to 
t  his  secret  orders  frustrated  the  outward 
rough  the  insincerity  of  the  sovereign,  and 
es  of  his  own  agents,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
a  few  months,  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion, 
grs  had  continued  several  weeks  in  this  con- 
iting  was  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
1.  The  question  was  answered  that,  in 
igion,  the  natives  were  subject  to  cruel  re- 
ed from  all  offices  of  trust ;  while  low  and 
re  raised  to  honours  because  they  were 
iglishmen  :  they  also  mentioned  many  other 
es,  on  which  accounts  they  declared  them* 

•  resolution  never  to  lay  down  \\vra  ^iXtCA 
ire  redressed ;  and  observed  lYva.\.  m  w3l^ 
lot  to  be  deemed  more  blamaYAe  vYvwi  \>aR. 
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Scots,  whose  petition  had  been  received^  and  appiOM^lf^ 
king  and  the  parliament. 

Still  the  war  in  Ireland  continued ;  and  the  cndui*^ 
cised  equally  by  the  royalists  and  the  insurgents  oi«A^ 
were  too  monstrous  to  be  detailed.  The  insurgoiti**'^ 
dared  traitors ;  but  the  English  parliament,  aware tbq^ 
want  the  army  at  home,  were  in  no  haste  to  Uld  ^^ 
Ireland.  They  availed  themselves  of  its  dlBtren  te  ii|"^ 
their  own  treasury,  by  raising  a  fund  on  the  eecantj'* 
land  said  to  be  forfeited  by  the  insurgents. 

At  this  crisis  the  king  returned  to  England,  iA>*^^ 
only  just  time  to  see  the  general  joy  of  the  natiofii  «^^ 
monstrance  was  presented  from  tlie  country  (wbigl^'K 
which  seventy  Catholic  gentlemen  were  denoance^''*  l^' 
gerous  to  the  state.  The  queen's  confe8Sorirsi'^^''P 
Tower,  and  both  houses  passed  a  resolution,  d^^^ vl' 
would  never  consent  to  the  toleration  of  the  Catholie  RBp*"p 
Ireland^  or  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominionik  ^'^P 
resolved  to  detain  the  army  in  support  of  his  croWB»*^':|l 
enemies  were  equally  resolved  to  possess  the  coinBi***|l 
The  -two  houses  had  appointed  a  council  of  war  ^*{ 
king  was  on  his  way  from  Scotland,  and  had  comtf'f^, 
the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the  service  0(1^. 
[A  detail  of  the  dissensions  which  arose  between  the  ^ 
the  parliament,  and  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  tA 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king  towards  certain 
he  had  impeached,  and  the  unparalleled  difficuUieiif 
situation,  are  to  be  found  in  Ling^rd's  History,  VdL  X.P-W 
It  has  ever  been  regretted  by  the  king^a  friends,  thali  it 
critical  a  moment,  he  should  have  gone  in  peraoa  to  tbeOi 
mons  in  quest  of  the  impeached  members ;  as  the  ill 
itself  irregular,  greatly  tended  to  degrade  the  unfeili 
monarch.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  aolj 
and  soon  after  found  it  needful  to  fly  with  his  family  fori 
to  Hampton  Court ;  where  he  received  intelligence  of  pM 
ings  so  privately,  that  he  copied  all  the  papers,  sent  him  1 
Aithful  Hyde,  with  bis  own  \\«Likd«  axA\»nu\.\Scftk^i(;^ 

Hia  assent  to  the  two  \>\\\a,  to  i^T«»»ai^  «a\dAfiiv^ 
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ops  of  their  seats  and  temporal  employmentSy 
Bd  and  pusillaniinous  measure.  However,  the 
it  to  York  rendered  his  situation  less  painful : 
;  him  loyal  addresses,  but  at  this  time  his 
le  parliament  were  both  raising  armies  to  op> 
ler.  Some  endeavours  of  pacification  were 
[le  mcxlerate  of  both  parties,  but  without  suc*^ 
I  commenced  by  the  refusal  of  Colonel  Goring 
irder  of  the  parliament  without  the  permission 
The  latter  commanded  the  royal  standard  to 
ottingham ;  on  it  was  a  hand  pointing  to  a 
B  motto :  **  Give  to  C«esar  his  due."  Thu8> 
mgard,  *  **  step  by  step  was  the  country  led 
direful  of  national  calamities,  a  civil  war. 
eated  on  the  throne  of  the  Tudors,  doubted 
were  rightfully  possessed  of  all  those  arbi« 
claimed  and  exercised  by  their  predecessors* 

last  fifty  years  the  minds  of  men  had  under* 
fill  revolution.  It  had  become  fashionable  to 
siples  of  government,  and  to  expose  the  rights 
o  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  We  have 
ibeth>  with  all  the  awe  inspired  by  the  firmness 
T,  had  been  unable,  towards  the  close  of  her 

the  expression  of  liberal  sentiments.  Under 
y  of  James  they  were  difiiised  with  rapidity ; 
[ties  of  Charles,  arising  from  his  wars  and  his 
ited  them  altogether  from  his  restraint.  Good 
lave  taught  him  to  go  along  with  the  general 
people :  but  princes  in  all  ages  have  been  slow 
iportant  lesson,  that  the  iufinence  of  authority 
r  bend  to  the  influence  of  opinion.'*  "  It  has 
Merves  the  same  historian,  "  who  were  the  sor 
ril  war?"  To  which  he  replies,  **If  addiUonal 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
le  will  belong  to  Charies ;  if  not,  the  fauh  must 
iversaries."  In  vain  had  CYiat\e%  ^Qi««^>ranr 
gded  that  he  should  be  betlet  dtAft  \o  tL«g:2i*oai^ 

•  Vol.  X.  pagt  IW, 
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«bn  pliicgil  at  dw  bead  of  the  umj;  ke  ofimd 
which  the  piriiamwit  ftAucd,  and  from  <Mie  end  c 
dom  to  the  other  the  war  ntgcd  with  onsabdoed 

raUied  niaiid  the  kin^,  whilst  f 
aod  the  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
rices  to  the  parhamenL  The  first  of  these  p 
called  cavaliers  and  the  latter  roand-heads,  fnm  i 
of  cropping  the  hair  short.  The  royalists  were  < 
br  the  earl  of  Lindsay ;  the  pariiamqitary  forces 
of  Essex. 

In  the  protestation  of  Charles^  which  he  made 
OB  the  march,  between  Staflbrd  and  Willington, 
had  no  other  design  cfr  wish,  than  to  maintain  the 
faith,   to  gOTCfn  according  to  law,  and  to  obsei 
statutes  enacted  by  parliament.     His  enemies  put 
moor  that  the  king  aimed  to  alter  the  national 
favour  of  the  Pkpists,  and  that  he  purposed  to 
cavaliers  vrith  the  plunder  of  London :  to  frustrate 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  solemn  corenant  with  Go 
fend  his  truth  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  con 
gether  the   well  affected,  and  to  ask   assistance 
Scottish  brethren,  whose  liberties  and  religion  wei 
danger." 

The  first  action  at  Edge-hill  was  advantageo 
royalists,  though  the  united  numbers  of  the  slain  < 
amounted  to  six  thousand.  Another  battle  tool 
Brentford,  where  the  advantage  was  still  on  the  s 
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»ved  a  mere  feint*  the  leader  of  each  beings  desirous  to  an- 
ilate  the  authority  of  the  other :  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
»nts  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  rendered  the 
ytta  of  th^  moderates  totally  abortive.  To  such  a  height  did 
|]«?oIeuc€  of  feeling  extend,  that  Batten,  the  parliamentary 
aim]»  etifaged  that  Henrietta,  the  consort  of  Charles,  should 
re  elud^^  dig  vigilance  when  she  landed  at  Burlington  on 
r  V^!onk  from  Holland,  where  she  had  been  to  obtain  suc- 
0n  v)t  the  king,  discharged  a  hundred  shots  at  the  houses 
I  the  <l^a.y,  because  he  had  learned  that  she  was  in  one  of 
eoD* 

:9^  io   peruse  in   detail,   at  the    present   day,   all   the 

p^bvoas  transactions  of  that  disastrous  period,  would  be 

fS^t  fuiif\i],  tedious,  and  uninstructive.     The  pacific  mind 

of  vK  poet,  Edmund  Waller,  induced  him  to  form  a  plan 

fc''*  """J  party  of  moderate  men,  who  should  stand  between 

^0  extremes,   and  re-unite  the  king  with   his   parlia- 

ma  being  discovered,  it  was  called  '*  a  horrid  plot 

to-  ime  the  city,  force  the  parliament,   and  join  with  the 

<  JW^'tty;"  and  was  made  a  pretext  by  the  patriots  for  the 

.PWiuigvow  and  covenant  to  be  taken  by  every  man  in  his 

^80  church — "  never  to  consent  to  the  laying  down  of  arms, 

jj^ffas  the  Papists,  in  open  war  against  the  parliament, 

P*^  De  protected  from  the  justice  thereof;  but  according  to 

.p^ power  and  vocation  to  assist  the  forces  raised  by  the  par- 

jpjjHit  against  the  forces  raised  by  the  king.*" 

*ii^^  ^oie  jealousy  and  intrigue,  the  certain  enemies  of  am- 

c^**  Daen,  had  their  usual  success ;    sometimes  raising  the 

iff*  flf royalty,  at  others,  and  that  more  frequent,  lowering 

*?f^  ft  momentary  elevation  to  some  individual  who  mis- 

J**^«  voice  of  interested  adulation  for  that  of  popularity. 

^J^  these  sudden  changes  robbed  the  patriots  of  their 

^^^^  leader,  Hampden,  at  whose  death  the  royalists  re- 

^•■■M  though  they  had  gained  a  victory. 

^^7***%  the  late  period,  the  Scottish  covenanters  and  the 

■^'"h  reformers  had  the  same  principle  in  view  ;  \>m\.vi\v^w 

^Gawe  for  their  acting  in  unison,  they  d\s«Lgtfe^^  ^^  V^ 

*  Lam  AMD,  voLx,  p.  812. 
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YiKkiBts,  and  the  Scots  were  animated  with  a  belief  that  the 
RV  was  solely  for  the  cause  of  religion.  The  parliament 
Mhred  its  intention  to  stake  the  fate  of  events  on  one  great 
id  deaaif^B  battle,  and  for  this  end  increased  their  two  great 
MMDCSy  under  their  generals  Essex  and  Waller.  But  here, 
ia  moat  national  causes,  the  diversity  of  interests  in  the 
mnaiiders  prevented  nnion  in  their  conduct.  In  number 
I  rayilists  were  much  inferior  to  their  opponents,  which 
ricRd  it  important  to  the  king  that  he  should  rather  evade 
I  porsQers  than  give  them  battle.  He  succeeded  in  this 
BMBOfre,  and  had  gathered  courage  from  the  event,  when 
I  Vmed  that  the  city  of  York  was  besieged.  His  majesty 
HiK^*^ly  Bent  his  commands  to  prince  Rupert,  his  nephew, 
hwongeoiis  commander  (who  had  been  victorious  in  attack- 
^  ^  parliamentary  army)  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  He 
AcjfcA  the  mandate,  and  a  few  days  after  fought  the  great 
■■**^  rf  Marston  Moor,  the  result  of  which  was  disastrous 
P  ^  TDjiI  party ;  the  city  of  York  was  compelled  to  capi- 
^''^ftrthe  safety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  campaign 
^"''lyan  order  for  the  combined  army  to  separate.  This 
j^itKoed  by  the  parliamentary  committee,  Essex  did  not 
r'^pwper  to  obey;  he  continwcd  to  pursue  and  harass 
P  n^alists,  until  his  situation  compelled  him  to  capitulate, 
to  surrender  his  arms,  ammunitions,  and  artillery,  a 
stance  so  reviving  to  the  hopes  of  Charles,  that  he 
his  subjects  to  accompany  him  to  London.  His  ad- 
8  again  rallied,  and  many  engagements  followed  ;  but 
^tkeend  the  parliamentary  cause  received  the  greatest  check 
j"*  the  ambition  of  its  own  agents.  I'he  command  of  the 
i^**  associated  provinces  had  been  forced  upon  the  earl  of 
'■tester,  who  accepted  the  office  with  reluctance,  as  he 
^unaccustomed  to  military  operations,  and  he  intrusted 
**  direction  to  his  council.  His  lieutenant-general  was 
^^^n,  tlie  representative  in  the  Commons'  house  for  Cam- 
"**?*;  he  was  a  relative,  and  had  been  a  faithful  follower, 
"  Hampden,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  zeal,  ener^^,  a.ivd 
^^^/  whom  some  historians  hsive  accuaed  ol  aS^eVxcv^^ 
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superior  piety,  to  cover  his  ambition*     But  a  fulbb&y  -im^ 
of  his  life  will  lead  the  reader  to  agree  with  Linpi^  ^ 
he  *'  owed  his  rise  more  to  his  real    piety    and  ^ «r^  ( 
energy  of  his  mind,  than  to  any  projects  of  personal  irinfF^ 
and  that  ambition  was  not  a  primary  object  of  lu8  onfaff 
but  that  it  grew  out  of  unprecedented  success."  Intheoi; 
ward   form   of  sanctity,  Cromwell  coincided  with  his.cafr 
mander  Manchester,  but  in  practice  and  belief  thejuttfj 
differed.     Manchester  aimed  to  establish  one  syfttem  pf  *^ 
ship  exclusively ;    Cromwell  maintained  the  common  li^a 
men  to  worship  God  according  to  their    own  coiudeiMk 
His  manners  obtained  him  the  entire  control  of  the  aoWlB 
under  his  command ;    this  alarmed  the   comimBsioim  k 
Scotland,  and  they  appointed  Crawford,  who   was  •  vfl 
presbyterian,    to  the  post  of  major-general,  which  ciici^ 
stance  created  a  rivalship  between  these  officers^  and  th) 
accused  each  other  and  recriminated  until  their  quarrel  te- 
came  matter  of  inquiry  in  the  House.     Cromwell  was  aoevHi 
of  having  turned  his  back  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor; 
and    he    charged  Manchester  with  disaffection  towards  !■ 
party.     At  this  early  period  suspicion  had    crept  into  thi 
minds  of  Essex  and  the  other  generals,  that  Gromwfiillai 
designs  to  establish  a  new  government  on  his  own  principki 
A  list  of  charges  was  prepared  against  him,  which  the  Coa- 
mons  received,  but  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed.     A  refem 
of  the  army  was  modelled,  and  a  decree  passed,  called  tk 
'*  self-denying  ordinance,"  which  excluded  the  members  flf 
the  two  houses  from  all  civil  and  military  offices.     Sir  HiO* 
mas  Fairfax  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  mijor 
general  Skippon,  as  second  in  command.     So  constantly  M 
the  people  been  told  that  the  war  originated  in  the  endeavoir 
to  establish  popery  on  the  ruins  of  Protestantism,  that  denaii 
and  protestations  of  the  contrary  were  deemed  as  mere  arti" 
fices  to  mislead  the  unwary.     The  Catholics  were  everywheit 
persecuted,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property  was  deemed  I 
fair  and  just  act ;  they  being  the  cause  of  the  war,  they  onglit, 
it  was  said,  to  support  it  j  and  to  this  end  two-thirds  of  the 
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^^^  real  and  personal,  of  every  papist  was  sold  for 
'*&tofUic  nation*. 

^^  step  was  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  a  re- 
if  tie'  dergy .  Cambridge  being  under  the  control  of 
rliament,  its  university  underwent  a  purification,  and. 
were  expelled  from  it ;  a  synod  of  divines  was  then. 

I  meet  at  Westminster  to  decide  the  question  of  liberty 
leDce,  and  these  were  opposed  by  the  independents, 
[ntained  that  religious  toleration  was  the  birthright  of 
man  being.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  latter  was 
II,  and  several  others  who  possessed  superiority  of 
ad  genius;  but  the  presbyterians  outweighed  them 
sr  and  influence.  During  the  sitting  of  the  assembly,. 
died  the  other  with  unceasing  caution ;  but  on  the 
f  church  government,  opinions  became  so  ungovern- 
t  Cromwell  obtained  an  order  that  it  should  be  re- 
a  committee.  It  was  several  months  under  discus- 
L  then  it  ended  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  liturgy, 
>ting  a  "  directory,"  which  regulated  the  order  of  the 
lie  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ceremony 
ige,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial  of  the 

years  had  elapsed  since  the  commitment  of  arch- 
Bud,  when  a  respite  from  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war 
enemies  time  to  think  of  him,  and  to  pursue  him 

II  of  attainder :  the  trial  of  the  venerable  old  man 
lucted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  justice.  He 
emned  and  suffered. 

the  question  of  peace  or  war  became  the  subject  of 
but  in  a  cause  where  opinions  were  as  diversified  a» 
rent  interests  of  the  parties  concerned,  there  was 
iculty  in  coming  to  any  conclusion.    At  length  com* 

lerty  tbas  sequestrated  afforded  a  usefal  means  of  supply  on  any  emergeney, 
3  when  Colonel  Harvey  iusisted  on  receiving  the  arrears  due,  previous  to 
-regiment.    The  sum  of  3000/.  was  immediately  raised  by  the  sale  of  wood 
Lord  Petre,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  aud  in  the  time  of  a  scarcity  of  timber 
the  navy,  the  two  houses  authorized  the  felltnf;o{  t?ro  I^owsaxA  %:^^ 
trees  on  the  estates  of  delinquents  in  Kent  and  Es&ex..   X^aiviv^  N^VvtiS^^^^-* 
to  put  the  araajr  of  Fairfa.x  in  motion,  it  was  raised ^J^  &tL^%  -^^aWj  ^^ 
reeorering  back  their  estates. — ^LiNQAao,  yol.  x,  noXe  O. 
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missionere  were  appointed  to  treat  on  ttie  tnm 
the  king  was  ready  to  make  great  aacriflcei  to  proo 
the  paTliainent  was  unreasonable  in  iU  demanda,  • 
to  make  any  concessions;  so  nothing  final  conM 
and  Charles  had  recourse  to  his  Irish  subjects,  wb 
IB  claiming  the  same  indulgence  in  religious 
had  been  conceded  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  E 
feared  his  Protestant  subjects;  however,  he  pn>mi* 
deputies,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  tiiat  when  they  sh 
bim  to  moke  them  happy,  he  would  not  diaRppoii 
peclations. 

In  Scotland,  the  ambition  of  Montrose  can 
make  some  efforts  in  the  royal  cause.  His  v'usb 
temporary  lustr«  over  the  decline  of  royalty,  but  t 
no  permanent  good. 

In  England  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army  gave 
nents  great  and  numerous  advantages.  It  wai 
nominal  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  it 
tor  was  Prince  Rupert;  a  man  pnaaessing  more 
the  field,  than  judf;inent  and  prudence  to  org'anii 
the  officers  indulged  in  every  kind  of  debauche 
orders  were  neglected.  Such  excesses  provoked  a 
who  formed  under  the  denomination  of  clubmen.  ' 
of  these  neutrals  increased  daily  ;  they  petitioned  i 
the  parliament  for  peace,  and  grew  in  a  short  time 
ble  to  the  independents,  who  were  the  leaders  on 
mentury  side,  that  an  order  was  issued  for  their 
bv  military  force. 
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;  ^  ^rcumstance  which  some  have  attributed  to  his  can- 
t^^^^hicb,  in  fiftct,  was  owing  to  a  coincidence  of  events 
_.  t^iO^^Ai  he  had  no  probable  influence. 

^    .  Tbe  Vntttle  of  Naseby  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  roy- 

^"^  ^  ^ilHrtB.    It  was  the  first  in  which  the  \iiIour  of  Cromwell  was 
^  i%^'y  ^tinguished,  and   it  was   that  in  which  the  king^s 

^"^  cabinet  containing  a  number  of  private  letters  formed  part  of 
>.^4e  treasnre  taken  from  the  vanquislied  royalists.  From  these 

^^N^^  litters  tfae  parliament  made  a  selection,  which  they  afterwards 

^^^  fuhliated  Bs  Evelyn's  memoirs. 

To  every  person  except  the  king,  the  royal  cause  seemed  to 
ye  Bunkj  without  the  chance  of  a  revival;  still  Charles  clung 
to  the  slightest  shadow  of  hope.    He  retreated  from  Leicester 

^  "  to  Hereford,  and  thence  to  Ray  land  Costle,  the  seat  of  the 
'  snarquis  of  Worcester,  and  then  to  Cardiif,  for  the  purpose  of 
kolding  communication  with  prince  Rupert  at  Bristol ;  and 
though  he  kist  the  three  fortresses,  Carlisle,  Pontefract,  and 
Bcarborongh,  the  monarch  resisted  the  advice  of  every  one  who 
■poke  of  peace.     To  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene* 
mieSf  the  king  fled  from  one  spot  to  another,  until  he  arrived 
at  Oxford,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the  winter,  flattering 
jumself  that,  in  the  following  spring,  the  victorious  Montrose 
in  Scotland,  the  peaceable  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  interest  of 
ioB  foreign  allies,  would  all  operate  in  his  favour.     Before 
whiter  began,  the  surrender  of  Bristol  blighted  those  hopes ; 
tfae  king  in  dismay  revoked  the  commission  he  had  given  to 
prince  Rupert,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Dis- 
asters in  Scotland  followed,  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
seemed  less  probable  than  ever ;  for  the  ancient  Irish  made 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  an  indispen- 
sable condition.     Charles  finding  that  Ormond  the  lieutenant 
felled  to  satisfy  the  people,  had  recourse  to  intrigue,  and  com- 
missioned  Herbert,  son  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  sovereign,  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  confederates  in  Ireland,  to  send  the  king 
an  aid  of  ten  thousand  men ;  for  which  service  H.etbex\.  ^Vvw:\^ 
secure  to  them  certain  concessions  on  l\i^  i^\\i\.  o^  \^\^qt 
Bat  these  concessioDS  were  to  be  kept  aecteV.,  V\^  ^  x^'^iRX' 
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lion  that  Charles  should  be  allowed  to  deny  the  proceed 
should  any  disclosure  occur,  before  he  found  hiiDB^''^ 
contend  with  the  malice  of  his  enemies.    Herberti  *• 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  proceeded  to  execute  his  comoiw** 
full,  but  secret  authority,  to  act  for  the  king;  and***  J 
raise  from  the  ipcfharcb  to  ratify  the  engagements  n^ 
envoy,  even  should  they  be  contrary  to  law*«     , 
scheme  was  executing  in  Ireland,  the  king  was  fo'^^ 
negotiations  in  Scotland.     He  wrote  to  the  P^^^^'t! 
commissioners  to  act  there;  but  it  happening  tl^ 
was  presented  on  the  very  day  that  a  discover    , 
opened  to  both  houses  of  the  treaty  going  forw^^ 
Glamorgan  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  1^^^ 
remained  unnoticed. 

On  the  discovery  being  known,  Charles  avail  ^ 
of  the  promise  he  had  obtained  from  the  friend^l^^ 
morgan.  He  disavowed  all  the  proceedings  and  et^^ 
made  by  the  earl  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  s^^ 
ordered  the  privy  council  in  Dublin  to  proceed  leg^^ 
Glamorgan. 

A  copy  of  the  second  warrantf ,  by  which  Ch.  ^ 
authorized  Glamorgan  to  act,  was  in  Dublin,  and 

•  "  On  the  Ist  of  April,  1644,  the  Ving  g&ye  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Edw^ 
alias  Plantagener,  lord  Herbert,  baron  Beanfort,  &e.,  a  commission  under  t> 
appointing  him  commander-in-chief  of  three  armies,  of  Englishmen*  1x0 
foreigners,  authorizing  him  to  raise  monies  on  the  secarities  of  the  royal  wse 
toms,  woods,  &c.,  furnishing  him  with  patents  of  nobility  from  the  title  of  ^ 
that  of  baronet,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  his  discretion,  promising  to  gi 
cess  Elizabeth  to  his  son  Plantagenet  in  marriage,  with  a  dower  of  three  hu 
sand  pounds,  a  sum  which  did  not  much  exceed  what  Herbert  and  his  father 
spent  in  the  king's  service,  and  in  addition,  to  Herbert  himself  the  title  of 
Somerset,  with  the  George  and  blue  riband." — Linoard,  yoL  x.  noteB. 

+  Copy  of  the  second  warrant. 
"  Charles  Rex. 

*•  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  Scotland  Fraunce  and  Irelan 
of  the  Fayth,  &c.  To  our  Right  trusty  and  Right  well  beloved  Cossin  Ed 
of  Glamorgan  greetioge.  Whearas  wee  have  had  suflScient  and  ample  t 
jr.  approved  wisdome  and  fideliti  Soe  great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
Whatsoeaer  yo^  shall  perform  as  warranted  only  under  our  signe  man 
dgiett  or  private  marke  or  even  by  woorde  of  mouthe  wthoul  further  cer 
doo  in  the  worde  of  a  kinge  and  a  cristian  promis  to  make  good  to  all  intei 

'*n  as  effisctually  as  if  your  anthoriti  from  us  had  binae  under  our  gr 

id  w^  this  advantage  that  wee  sYiaW  e%\eeta  oxxt  se\^  1».tt  i^v%  xoaist 

'  7'  giUvitry  in  not  standing  upon  &uc\x  X«atvn«  \.q  ^o«  ova  «ftWvc% 
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I  to  prevftrication,  and  excused  himself  by 
iirnished  the  earl  with  some  credential  of 
St  have  been  with  the  understanding  thai 

0  be  used  without  the  knowledge  and  con* 
int. 

1  continued  to  obtain  al|i .  for  his  royal 
!  the  men  could  be  landed  the  royal  army 
d  the  prince  of  Wales  had  fled  to  Jersey 
id,  the  landing  of  Irishmen  in  England 
ncture,  have  led  to  the  most  sanguinary 
rdinance  had  passed  both  houses  of  parlia* 
arter  should  be  gjiYen  to  any  Irishman  or 
1  Ireland;  and  that  the  latter  should  be 
Jl  capitulations.    The   Irish   sailors  were 

back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Naseby,  Fairfax  wrote  that  "  he  had  not 
bo  were  Irish  and  who  were  not,  but  had 
>rs  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law.'*  ■ 
rce,  Charles  proposed  a  personal  treaty  to 
tminster,  and  ofiered  great  concessions  oh 
lament ;  he  repeated  the  proposal  a  second 

but  without  receiving  any  answer.  The 
gain  some  advantage  over  their  English 
ing  possession  of  the  king's  person,  em* 

envoy  Montrevil  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the 
iiile  this  was  going  forward,  Fairfax  and 
)nducting  the  army  towards  Oxford  for  the 

d  althooghe  yo^  exceed  wliat  law  can  warrant  or  any  power 
:  knowinge  what  yo^  may  have  need  of,  yet  it  being  fqr  oar 
not  only  to  g:i?e  yo^  our  pardon  bat  to  mantayne  the  sanM 
rer,  and  thoagh  either  by  accident  yo^  loose  or  by  any  other 
•cessary  to  deposit  any  of  oar  warrants  and  so  want  them  at 
ly  promise  to  make  them  good  at  your  retume,  aod  to  mpplj 
ihall  be  found  defective,  it  not  being  oonvenient  for  as  at  tUt 
n,  for  of  what  wee  have  heer  sett  downe  yo^  may  rest  oon* 
>r  trnth  in  man;  proceed  theerfor  cheerfully,  spedely,  and 
nge  this  shall  be  yo^  sufficient  warrant.  Given  at  our  Covrl 
manaall  and  privat  signet  this  12  of  Januarj  1644. 

Righ  well  beloved 

GlamorgRB.** 

uoorgkn'g  further  authontj.** 
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porpoBe  of  simoundiiig  him.  IntelligeBce  of  their  ^pit^  p-' 
caused  the  kin^  to  quit  Oiford  in  the  night.  iliigiiL^ac^'^  K^ 
servant  of  Mr.  Ashburnham.  The  latter  gcatki  ^i*  *  I  ^' 
Dr.  Hudson,  a  clergyman,  accompanied  the  royil^CN^^  '^ 
meet  the  Scottish  army.  At  Southwell  the  Iub; 
duced  to  the  earl  of  Leven  and  the  ofBeera 
Having  joined  the  Scottish  army,  hia  migcfty 
correspondence  with  the  parliament,  and  desired 
their  proposals.  YHiile  they  were  debating  on 
the  Scottish  leaders  endeavoured  to  induce  hia 
the  covenant,  and  concur  in  the  e^taUiahment  of  the 
To  this  measure  the  king  replied,  that  **  the 
presbyterianism  were  anti-monarchical;  ita  Wifk 
advocated  the  lawfulness  of  reb^ion ;  and  if  they  i 
the  sole  dispensers  of  public  instruction,. he  and 
Bors  might  be  kings  in  name,  but  they  would  be^ 

sion,  he  had  sworn  to  ikiaintain  it  in  all  ita-  rigfali,  ^^^^t 
was  bound  to  leave  it  in  existence  at  his  death.    Oi^^^ 
deed,   to  please  the  two  houses,  he  had  betrayed  bU  ^^ 
science  by  assenting  to  the  death  of  Strafibrd :  thepa^^ 
ment  of  that  transgression  still  lay  heavy  on  his  hetd;  1^^ 
should  he,  to  please  them  again,  betray  it  once  moiCil^ 
would  prove  himself  a  most  incorrigible  sinner,  and  deBCM 
the  curse  both  of  God  and  man.''* 

When  Charles  received  the  propositions  of  parliamoibl 
again  mentioned  a  personal  conference,  to  '*  weigb>i 
and   come   to   a   right   understanding."     This   answer 
termed  evasive  by  the  independents,  who  avowed  their  wid 
to  dethrone  him,  and  set  up  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  T<A 
or  to  establish  a  republican  government ;  but  an  unexpedd 
impediment  to  peace  now  offered  in  the  question — to  whoa 
belonged  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  king,  he  being  sovereigi 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England  ?  The  English  maintaiMi 
that  the  Scots  were  mere  auxiliaries,  and  that  it  was  thdr 
duty  to  execute  the  orders  of  those  whose  bread  they  ate,  sod 
"^hose  money  they  receWed     VJYviXsX.  \\i\&  \ft\k\R.  '^^^s,  discussed 


7  Tiolence,  the  two  bouses  fixed  on  Holmby, 
ton,  for  the  future  residence  of  the  king ;  and 
lissioners  who  conducted  him  thither,  under 
,  and  who  treated  him  with  outward  marks  of 

)g  had  not  ceased  to  expect  succour  from  Ife» 
m  by  the  following  letter,  written  in  his  di*» 
organ.  ^  if  yon  can  raise  a  large  sum  of 
Ing  my  kingdoms  for  that  purpose,  I  am  coo* 
1  do  it;  and  if  I  recovor  them,  I  will  ftdlj 
ey.  And  tell  the  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  eaa 
md  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be  extremely 
tm  both,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  England  as 
U  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it. 
ot  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  if  iii  aoy  futme 
in  this,  may  God  never  'restore  me  to  my 
lis  world,  nor  g^ve  me  eternal  happiness  in 
ich  I  hope  this  tribulation  will  conduct  me  at 
A¥e  satisfied  my  obligations  to  my  friend^ 
om  am  I  so  much  obliged  as  .to  yourself 
Dwards  me  exceed  all  expressions  diat  can  be 

"  Your  constant  friend, 

"  CUAKLXS  R.*" 

on  ended  in  the  disappointment  of  the  king; 
er  of  Dublin  to  the  parliament. 

^  *  LiKOABD,  TOL  X.  p.  368. 
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Chapter  X. 

CHARLES  I.  (concluded.) 

During  twelve  months  prior  to  the  event  with  wUo^^  ^ 
l:hs^ter  was  concluded,  the  religious  disputatioDS  ^'^fT^ 
independents  and  the  presbyterians  filled  the  Idw^^ 
discontent.     Both  parties  remained  inflexible:  ^^^\, 
clared  their  willin^ess  to  suffer  the  penalties  ^^^ 
become  voluntary  exiles  to  some  other  clime»  ratl^ 
crifice  the  combination  of  civil  with  reh^ous  freecl^^* 
latter  would  admit  of  no  innovation   in   the  p^^'^^L 
Christ,  according  to  their  creed,  had  granted  to  th^    ^ 
Thus  the  contending  parties  seemed  involved  in  ^^    , 
putes,  when  an  unexpected  event  called  their  att^^ 
religious  to  political  movements. 

After  the  king^s  arrival  at  Holmby  he  was  careful^  ^* 
and  no  one  had  access  to  the  royal  person  without  t  ^^ 
the  parliament ;  all  those  who  came  to  be  touched  fS^ 
were  sent  back,  and  three  months  were  passed  by  th^  ' 
without  any  variation,  except  his  occasional  rides,  m^^ 
times  a  game  at  bowls ;  the  rest  of  the  time  hii^ 
passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet. 

Weary  of  the  silence  observed  towards  him,  the  \^  " 
letter  to  the  parliament,  expressed  his  readiness  t(^ 
their  requests  in  confirming  the  presbyterian  govern^' 
three  years,  provided  that  liberty  of  worship  should  be 
to  himself  and  his  household,  and  that,  at  the  end 
term,  religion  should  be  regulated  by  himself  and  t^ 
houses.     He  also  expressed  his  willing  concession  iC- 
points  which  they  had  deemed  of  importance.     The  Lor 
ceived  the  letter  with  satisfaction  ;  the  Commons  neglect 
notice  it.     In  the  interim,  Cromwell  was  moving  onwai 
wards  the  goal  that  was  to  crown  his  success  ;  he  gaini 
confidence,  and  obtained   an  entire   control  over  his 

Mkder,  Fairfax — a  man  darVugatvd  eo\w^«'feQ\v&\w\.\ift 
easy  and  conceding  in  \i\s  pTv\a\.e  coi\^>x^\.,    'ItVk^  ii 
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11  enabled  him  to  carry' 'his  designs  into  execution 
»¥iimander,  who  thought  he  was  acting  in  confor- 
lis  own  feelingly  when  he  was  really  following  the 
I  of  his  lieutenant. 

ith  the  privates,  Cromwell  compassionated  their  prt> 
\k  the  zeal  of  a  religionist,  who  affected  to  feel  their 
bis  own.  Among  his  fellow  officers^  he  regpretted 
tost  meritorious  patriot  was  not  secure.  This  he 
use  the  presbyterian  leaders  had  long  viewed  the 
er  Fairfax  with  particular  jealousy.  .  Its  expenses 
^'me  burdensome,  and  now  that  the  royalists  were 
^nd  that  their  services  were  not  so  necessary,  pro^ 
■^  made  to  disband  it,  to  select  from  it  a  number  for 
-  of  Ireland,  and  to  require  of  those  who  remained 
Od  that  they  should  conform  to  the  presbyterian 
^arch  government. 

dependents  pursued  their  own  course  r  they  secretly 
ir  orders,  and  the  cantonments  were  on  their  march 
be  metropolis,  before  the  parliament  was  aware  that 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham.  A  remon" 
is  presented,  in  which  the  army  required  the  pay^ 
rrears'due,  and  exemption-irom  foreign  sen.'ice,  asd 
9iig  list  of  grievances*  which  drew  from  the  parlia* 
!8ts  of  punishment  that  only  served  to  increase  the 
iscontent*  . "  Should  men,''  they  asked,  *'  who  had 
d  bled  for  their  country  be  forbidden  to  state  their 
}  ?"  They  enlisted  volunteers,  and  thus  increased 
bers  many  thousands  ;  they  divided  themselves  into 
3t  bodies :  the  officers  formed  one,  and  two  privates 
:ted  from  each  troop  as  representatives,  who  formed 
under  the  name  of  adjutators,  or  helpers ;  and  these 
s  acted  from  their  joint  deliberations.  The  result 
the  army  became  the  most  powerful  party.  Having 
1  on  taking  the  king  under  its  own  protection, 
omet  in  the  general's  liferguard,  was  sent  to  con- 
majesty  to  the  camp,  upon  which  the  foUoiivD^ 
massed  at  Holmby : — 
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King — ^Mr.  Joyce,  I  desire  to  Mk  you,  wl»t  antfuri^yB 
have  to  take  charge  of  my  person,  and  comrey  me  swif2  - 

Joyce — I  am  sent  by  authority  of  the  army,  to  pvMkil 
design  of  their  enemies,  who  seek  to  invoWe  tibe  IdmiBi  h 
mcond  time  in  blood.  ' 

King — ^That  is  no  lawful  authority.  I  know  of  M^'l 
England  but  tny  own,  and  after  min^,  that  of  Unpaid 
flave  you  any  written  commission  from  Sir  ThoBii  AMV 

Joyce — I  hare  the  authority  of  the  army,  andteg^  jn 
ia  included  in  the  army.  "*' 

King — ^That  is  no  answer.  The  general  is  tlis  ImI  ^ 
enny.     HaTC  you  any  written  conunisnon  ? 

Joyce— ^l  beseech  your  majesty  to  ask  me  no 
There  is  my  commission^  pointing  to  the  troopers  iMlW|W 

King,  (with  a  amile) — I  never  before  itad  sad  K*^  |  [, 
sion :  but  it  is  written  in  characters  fair  and  legibkMFf 
«  company  of  as  handsome  proper  gentlemen  as  I^ 
a  long  while.  But  to  remove  me  henee  yon  mait  ^'^'Itt 
lute  force,  unless  you  give  me  satisfaction  as  to  thcfsB^  l| 
able  and  just  demands  which  I  make :  that  I  maybe  tf**  |l| 
honour  and  respect,  and  that  I  may  not  be  £Drcediitf9'* 
against  my  conscience  or  honour,  tbongh  i  hopefti^'V' 
solution  is  fixed  so  that  no  force  can  cause  me  to  do  »!*»■' 
You  are  masters  of  my  body,  my  soul  is  above  yo*  •*" 

The  king,  attended  by  his  servants,  proeeedgdte*^ 
market.     The  army  having  so  far  succeeded  in  their  *^ 
authority,  the  parliament  treated  with  its  oommandtfi  "^ 
commissioners  of  a  party  possessing  equal  power  wi^*^ 
eelves,  and  henceforward  they  acted  in  concert    TheW^ 
treated  with  the  highest  respect ;  his  children  siH»  *z^  ^ 
found  easy  access  to  his  person,  and  it  is  probable  ^^'v^  ■' 
had  conceded  to  the  proposal  submitted  for  his  apP'"'^ 
and  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  which  v* 
presented,  the  monarchical  government  would  hare  ^^ 
tinned.    But  his  suspicion  regarding  the  framers  of  ^v^ 
or  his  reliance  on  the  presbyterian  party,  who  still  tS^^ 


ner  agreement  .oi  hnaffing  die  king  to  Westmintter, 
him  to  reject  the  offer,  which  had  for  its  principel 
to  place  the  liturgy  and  the  covenant  on  an  equal 

irmy  being  much  disappointed  at  the  king's  refuaalt 

advised,  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  that  his  majesty 

express,  in  writing,  his  pleasure  at  their  attention^ 

«n  them,  that  he  could  not  3ield  consent  to  all  the 

db:  but  Charles  was  so  long  before  he  sent  the  lettei; 

ost  the  desired  effect.    After  the  army  had  entered 

,  and  the  king's  residence  was  fixed  at  Hampton 

be  professed  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the  com* 

irs  of  the  army,  and  observed,  that  their  plan  wai 

»form  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace. 

rtanately,  while  Charles  seemed  thus  satisfied  with  the 

of  the  army,  he  vras  practising  his  usaal  habit  of  du* 

He  vras  forming  treaties  with  the  commissioners  of 

i  and  Ireland ;  and  while  his  opinion  fluctuated  with 

uence  of  party,  a  new  faction  rose,  which  aimed  to 

he  sovereignty  in  the  people.    The  movers  of  this 

caHed  themselves  levellers;  and  as  their  principles 

le  dissolute,  the  venturous,  ai)d  the  discontented,  their 

soon  increased  to  a  formidable  height,  under  their 

supporters,  colonels  Pride  and  Rainsborough.    The 

eing  now  thrown  into  great  confusion,  the  king  thought 

unsafe  so  near  London ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a 

evening  in  November,  he  descended  the  back  statrv 

garden,  attended  by  Legge,  groom  of  the  chamber, 

e  meeting  Berkeley  and  Ashbumham,  he  accompanied 

the  countess  of  Southampton  at  Tichfield  House* 

ence  his  friends  solicited  the  protection  of  Hammond, 

r  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  man  in  the  interest  of  Crom* 

ly  this  officer,  who  acted  with  caution,  the  king  was 

id,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  Carisbrook  Castle.   The 

were  much  irritated  at  his  fiight,  and  ahned  their 

against  Cromwell,  who,  considering  hisUfeVci  daxk^ga^ 

bjr  an  act  of  intrepidity  which  realoteA  wdJaot^ap- 

tbe  army,  and  taught  him  a  leaBon  tVial  Yi%  «^«t 
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after  followed,  to  keep  on  good  temis  with  the  partiundi 
the  army.  "  f^* 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  king  continued  to  plot  tritili^  f^j 
trigue ;  and  Hammond,  who  treated  his  majesty  with  iffi 
and  indulgence,  still  resolved  to  follow  the  orders  he  mM 
from  head-quarters.     The  answers  which  the  kin^RCflll 
through  his  secret  agents  were  discouraging,  and  awdol 
the  most  frightful  apprehensions,  so  that  he  applied  tsV 
queen  for  a  ship  of  war  in* which  to  escape  fromtlMiM 
But  the  parliament  at  this  time  proposed  four  bills,  to 
the  royal  assent  was  to  be  considered  as  the  conftiBiv 
which  they  would  consent  to  a  personal  treaty  with  \mv^ 
which  bills.  Dr.  Lingard  observes  in  vol.  x.  note-%iMl^ 
not  as  Clarendon  states  in  his  History,  vol.  iii>  page  ft  v 
were  as  follows : — 

*'  The  first,  after  vesting  the  command  of  the  aimji 
parliament  for  twenty  years,  enacted  that  afler  thitpw 
whenever  the  Lords  and  Commons  should  declare  the  siftV' 
the  kingdom  to  be  concerned,  all  bills  passed  by  them  wprf' 
ing  the  forces  by  sea  or  land  should  be  deemed  acts  of  p^  I 
liament,  even  though  the  king  for  the  time  being  should  !■■ 
his  assent  thereto  ;  the  second,  declared  all  oaths,  piodi^. 
tions,  and  proceedings  against  the  parliament  during  the  «^ 
void  and  of  no  effect ;  the  third  annulled  all  titles  of  Jwi^ 
granted  since  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  and  deprived  allj«* 
to  be  created  hereafler,  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliiB^^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses  ;  and  the  fourth  g^ 
to  the  houses  the  power  of  adjourning  from  place  to  p*^ 
at  their  discretion." 

The  Scottish  commissioners  having  seen  a  copy  of  ■ 
bills,  hastened  to  Carisbrook,  where,  by  ceding  sometli< 
of  their  former  demands,  the  king  was  induced  to  sip* 
treaty,  but  this  was  done  privately.  In  his  answers  to* 
parliament,  Charles  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  any*; 
before  the  whole  treaty  was  concluded.  Aware  of  the  *. 
satisfaction  this  would  cause  to  the  two  houses,  his  mipl 
prepared  to  quit  Carisbrook  lYvaX,  ?»«Lme  «s««vivg^\  Vsoi.  ^ 
t  mond,  as  if  he  had  been  acqua\\\lft^  n^VvV  >^fi\i«i^*\ss»^ 
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lUed  ihe  guards  on  the  departure  of  the  commissioners. 
I  confined  the  king  to  his  chamber.  From  that  moment 
Toyal  captive  was  never  left  alone :  of  the  four  warders 
iCed  about  his  person,  two  attended  him  by  rotation ;  and 
^inhis  bed-room,  a  g^ard  remained  at  each  door  of  the 
I9^ent  Yet,  with  all  this  caution,  such  was  the  zealous 
lldunentof  his  friends,  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  means 
Mnejing  his  letters  to  Edinburgh,  to  his  queen  in  Paris, 
A^  Us  son,  the  duke  of  York,  at  St.  James's,  and  caused 
^Jitter,  in  compliance  with  the  command  of  his  father,  to 
pi his  escape  to  Holland,  which  he  efiected  in  the  disguise 
P^faoak. 

b  a  few  months  the  people  grew  more  and  more  dissatiS' 
Hi  ind  an  opinion  very  generally  prevailed,  that  a  personal 
^with  Charles  ought  to  have  been  granted.  The  senti- 
M  of  the  levellers  operated  in  another  direction ;  those 
N&s  dedared  that  the  government  of  king^  was  odious  in 
hiilJDi  of  God,  and  were  for  founding  a  commonwealth. 
iBnrdl  invited  such  as  favoured  this  doctrine  to  meet  the 
rin  of  the  parliament  and  of  ^e  army  at  his  house,  and 
Kto  discuss  the  subject ;  but  neither  he,  nor  his  adherent, 
to,  were  explicit  in  speaking  on  that  occasion :  however, 
Ikrof  them  allowed  their  opponents  to  think  they  were  in 
|b(  as  to  what  measures  might  be  best, 
kill  the  royalists  looked  to  Scotland  for  assistance  ;  but 
kirmy  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  did  not  arrive  so  soon 
I^Kpected ;  and  colonel  Poyer,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Pem- 
1^  was  the  first  to  unfurl  the  royal  standard.  Small  divi- 
!tt  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  kiugrdom,*who  rallied 
i^.call  for  '*  God  and  the  king.'*   Petitions  daily  poured  in 

If  itt  parts,  pra^iing  that  the  army  might  be  disbanded, 
^^Nthe  king  might  be  brought  back  to  the  capital ;  but 
Wf^  varied  on  the  latter  point,  and  the  royalists  began  to 
BNfof  succour,  when  they  heard  that  the  Scottish  army 
Iftemssed  the  borders  :  this,  however,  only  revived  a  tem- 
fry  hope.  Hamilton  had  led  his  men  into  Liancn^Yvue  Va 
w9^  where  ibty  might  have  proved  victorioua  \  bwl  \1  ^'^^ 
l^e'staisfortupe  to  feel  diffident  of  bis  own  povim,  «^tA, 
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with  a  great  ahaie  of 
nidaoce  of  ouicrs,  v:jo  alio 
private    jeaio'-iaacs   aac    qcar 


The  cMDpieie  diAcamiuare  ct 
jewlt  of  this  miscoiusacs. 
tnumphaat. 

The  prince  erf  Waies  was  ai  las 
||f«t  from  the  Hague,  aakins  a  araHabie  ^H*'^* 
laijr],  when  ibe  lo»s  of  lie  Scoixisb  arsi 

and  be  was  compelled  to  remm  viuioas -,  ^ 

of  his  royal  parent ;  that  being  the  pn&czpal  ohjrta 
expedition. 

'When  affairs  were  in  this  state,  aad 
Scolland  were  in  anarchy,  and  disoider  tton  tiw 
influence  of  different  factions,  Charies  icmoicd  fion 
brook  to  the  town  of  Newport,  wlien.  smffon^ 
8cr\'ants  and  a  few  friends,  he  enjoyed  the  ontmid^. 
ance  of  liberty;  but  in  the  negotiation  then  P*"'''^! 
tween  himself  and  the  commissioners  acting  for  the  !< 
powers,  he  was  soon  sensible  that  he  was  still  a  CKflB^ 
that  it  was  expected  he  should  submit,  not  tmL  Bcd^ 
thing  conclusive  was  done,  a  plan  for  a  new  consdto^ 
presented  from  the  independents,  as  the  petitiooaf "' 
sands  of  well-affected  persons  in  and  near  LoadoD." 
objects  here  proposed  were,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
should  be  established  against  the  negative  voice  of  tbt 
nnd  of  the  Lords ;  that,  to  prevent  civil  wars,  the  oi 
king  and  the  privileges  of  the  peers  should  becleiHj 
liwt  a  new  parliament,  to  be  elected  of  course,  and 
t  diould  assemble  every  year,  but  never  for  a  k^^ 
toHj  or  fifty  days ;  that  religious  beUef  aod  «^ 
be  firee  from  restraint  or  compulsion;  that^r 
^,.  ja  in  law  should  be  shortened,  and  the  charge'^ 
If^m^  ^»&  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  ^  ^ 
I0tm^pmoameiit  for  debt,  should  be  abolished;  >^*r 
It  should  \a^  \o  \\e«.T\.  \)[\«  \A<mA  «^^^  ^ 
■led  by  comnnmoii  iionv  \Icft  >dsb%»  ^ 


die  juatict  of  God  could  bt  a«lnfiad,  «r  his 
ised  by  an  act  of  oblivion*  T 
liich,  from  its  great  influence  orcr  the  wami,  mt 
\  often  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  was  ham 
i  as  a  powerful  auxiliary.  The  fanatics  repcslaA 
rem  the  book  of  Numbers,  which  says  thai 
ii  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  deansed  mi 
is  f^d  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  thai 
he  independents  and  levellers  tamed  to  their 
n  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  in  which  thcf 

the  capital  and  grand  authorof  ail  thetrooblca 
h  the  kingdom  had  endured  should  be  speedily 
stice  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  misfhief,  of 

been  guilty  f!" 

itition  formed  the  subject  of  debate  ia  the  Hi 
irhich,  as  the  representative  body,  ^ 

the  *'  sovereignty  of  the  people,**  Chariot 
a  life  was  threatened,  owned  himself  wiUia|^  to 
concessions ;  but  his  counsellon,  the  dofce  of 
e  earl  of  I^indsay,  and  colonel  Coke,  oftred 
re  in  effecting  hb  escape.  Charles,  howetv; 
persuasion,  because  he  had  given  hia  parole  lo 

days  after  the  treaty,  and  he  woold  not  forldft 
lie  next  evening  he  waa  lodged  in  Hmt  Castle^ 
as  connected  with  the  coast  of  Hampshife  by  m 
I  miles  in  length.  During  these 
I  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  reConed  at 
as  conducted  to  Whitehall  to  reeeive  the  tiisaks 
ons  for  his  services*  The  anny,  being  cbieAf 
independents  and  levellera,  had  gained  the  wu^ 
)wer,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  theexocolivo 

In  the  Commons  Cromwell  acted  the  hypocrifet; 
be  men  traitors  who  proposed  to  depose  the  Idmg 
t  his  posterity ;  in  the  next  sentence  he  profeMsd 
tantly  compelled  to  harsh  measures  in  nbrdisnoc 
)f  God,  who  had  imposed  the  "iiiKmVAii^  \sdiL 
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General  Fairfax,  who  had  hitherto  suflfered  himself  tski^ 
by  the  advice  of  Cromwell,  suddenly  adopted  firmnesitf^ 
racter,  and  refused  his  concurrence  to  the  trial  of  ttettj^ 
Meanwhile  his  majesty  had  been  removed,  after  a  raidasi 
only  three  weeks  in  Hurst  Castle,  to  the  palace  at  Widi^ 
where  the  usual  ceremonies  attendant  on  royalty  wen  odMl 
ivhich  so  operated  on  the  feelings  of  the  king,  that  be  Mil 
la  take  his  meals  in  private.  The  sanguine  tempenx^i 
Charles  deluded  him  into  a  belief  that  the  inteifBRHi| 
foreign  powers  and  the  loyal  exertions  of  his  Scotdibd^ 
would  interpose  to  prevent  so  great  a  crime  as  the  Mil 
the  blood  of  the  sovereign. 

The  princes  of  Europe  viewed  the  storm  with  coUiB^ 
ence.     The  king  of  Spain  maintained  a  friendly 
with  the  parliament,  and  his  cousin-german,  FrederielU 
Denmark,  beheld  the  fate  of  Charles  with  apathy;  thei 
king  of  France  had  been  made  an  exile'  from  Pwii  4 
dissensions,  and  the  king's  daughter,  Henrietta,  depdv*! 
subsistence  on  the  bounty  of  cardinal  de  Retz.  ^* 

The  trifling  exertion  made  by  the  Scots  was  eooae^! 
balanced  by  the  arguments  of  Cromwell,  whofous^*** 
easy  matter  to  convince  the  covenanters  that  vdicreitWli 
a  duty  to  punish  malignants,  generally,  it  was  moreiif^i 
tive  to  punish  him  who  was  the  chief  of  the  raaligiufl^ 
removal  of  his  majesty  to  Whitehall  annihilated  eveiyV 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1649,  Charles  was  receiwii  >* 
door  of  Westminster-hall,  by  the  sergeant-at-armS)  ^ 
ducted  within  the  bar  to  take  his  trial.  "  His  step  "^ 
his  countenance  erect  and  unmoved.  He  did  not 
but  first  seated  himself,  then  arose,  and  surveyed  the 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  which  abashed  and  irritifc' 
enemies.  While  the  clerk  read  the  charge,  he  app»*!| 
listen  with  indifference  :  but  a  smile  of  contempt  was  ff^\ 
quiver  on  his  lips  at  the  passage  which  described  hi*  ^> 
'  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable OT^ 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Euglaud.'  On  being  told  tW* 
court  sat  by  the  authonl^  o?  l\vfe  Wow^^  <A  daa«MS»%*'^  * 
where,'  he  asked,  *  werelVve\»oTd^'i   N^^x^>iafc^\BS»si*^ 
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B  legislature  ?   Were  they  free  ?  Were  they  a  court  of 
-e  ?    Could  they  confer  on  others  a  jurisdiction  which 

not  possess  themselves  ?  He  would  never  acknow- 
I  usdrped  authority.  It  was  a  duty  imposed  upon 
the  Almighty  to  disown  every  lawless  power,  that  in- 
ither  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or  the  liberties  of  the 
Such  was  the  substance  of  his  discourse  delivered 
different  days,  and  amidst  innumerable  interruptions 
e  president,  who  would  not  suffer  the  jurisdiction  of 
*t  to  be  questioned,  and  at  last  ordered  the  '  default 
tempt  of  the  prisoner'  to  be  recorded/** 
two  more  days,  which  were  spent  by  the  court  in 
deliberaUons,  the  king  proposed  to  hold  a  conference 
Joint  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons.  The  re- 
'as  refused  in  harsh  language  by  Bradshaw,  the  pre- 
who  informed  the  king  that  nothing  now  remained 
the  judges  to  pronounce  sentence :  they  had  learned, 
I  ftom  holy  writ,  that  "  to  acquit  the  guilty  was  of 
boDunation  as  to  condemn  the  innocent."  The  charge 
^  read,  and  the  judgment  followed,  **  that  the  court 
^tisfied  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart, 
^ty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  did 
'  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy 
good  people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
^  his  head  from  his  body.'' 

^g  this  extraordinary  trial.  Lady  Fairfax,  the  wife  of 
era],  interrupted  the  court  twice  with  her  loyal  excla- 

in  favour  of  the  king.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
's  character  had  become  firm  and  inflexible ;  no  weak- 
rere  exhibited  on  that  trying  occasion.  The  few  inter- 
days,  between  his  trial  and  his  execution,  were  spent 
king  in  religious  preparation,  assisted  by  Dr.  Juxon, 
if  London,  who  was  permitted  to  attend  his  sovereign, 
juest  of  Hugh  Peters,  a  preacher.  His  majesty  did  not 
9  attached  friends  to  intrude  on  those  hours ;  the  few 
s  he  did  spare  from  his  pious  employment,  were  given 
lildren^  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the  infaul  d\xV<&  q1 

♦  LixaARD,  voh  X  page  447. 
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Gloucester,  his  brother  Junes  faa^ng  eanpad  to 
In  the  last  of  those  interviews  his  mi^iatydhridedtftrj 
between  them,  'gaye  them,  his  -  Uearing,  ud  iMri^l 
them  with  strong  feelings  of  affection  Im  retind  to  liii 
ber.    The  king  slept  ibar  honri  in  the  aiglit 
execution.     On  uwaking  in  the  moming  be 
Herbert*  '*  This  is  my  second  marriage  day.    I 
trim  as  may  be ;  for  before  night  I  hope  te 
blessed  Jestts."      And  he  ordered  two 
**  Were  I  to  shake  through  jcold,  my  enemies 
it  to  fear.  I  would  have  no  such  impatstkiiL  I  fan 
Death  is  not  terrible  to  me.    I  Ueaa  my  CML 
pared.'' 

From  St  James's  Palace  the  king  procgeded  Hi 
Whitehall,  where  he  waited  more  Hinn  tvo  hQn^ 
many  thought  was  caused  by  the  arrivid  nf  i 
the  Hague,  with  whom  was  Seymour,  ibm  banr«fl 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales :  one  addressed  to  Loidl 
which  was  a  sheet  of  blank  pc^er  subscribed  by  fa] 
be  filled  up  by  the  grandees  of  the  army,  with  te< 
for  the  life  of  his  father;  whatever  they  ndgfat  W 
and  signature  were  already  fixed,  so  that  they  wcrej 
The  other  letter  was  to  the  king  v^o  had  the 
proof  that  could  be  experienced  of  his  son'i 
tachment  to  his  royal  parent     Colonel  Toodinsoai 
Seymour  to  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  finom  wfainli^ 
the  last-instructions  to  his  son  and  siKXsessoi^ 

No  alteration   took  place  in  the  fate  of  Charkii 
receiving  the  fatal  summons  from  Haeker,  fa*  "dli 
ready,"  proceeded  with  the  same  firm  step  tfami|^' 
gallery,  lined  with  soldiers,  whose  looks  nympalhiwdi 
sorrowful  occasion.     On  the  scafibid  the  fcxng 
people ;  but  as  the  swords  of  the  military  prevMitod ' 
approach,  it  was  only  a  few  persons  who  coold 
words  t.     '*  He  took,"  he  said,  *<  the  oppoctiil%  M 

*  la'the  third  volume  of"  Origiaal.Lettera,  by'Mr^lEUu,**  J^  a  fill  dBlltlf 
paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  pfvuce. 
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presence  of  his  God»  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been 
<1.  It  was  not  to  hun,  but  to  the  houses  of  parliament, 
ke  war  and  all  its  evils  should  be  charged.  The  parlia- 
aad  first  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown  by  claiming  the 
and  of  the  army :  it  had  provoked  hostilities  by  issuing 
iflsions  for  the  levy  of  forces,  before  he  had  raised  a 

man.  But  he  had  forgiven  even  those,  whoever  they 
^for  he  did  not  desire  to  know  their  names,)  who  had 
fat  him  to  his  death.  He  did  more  than  forgive  them, 
fcyed  that  they  might  repent.  But  for  that  purpose  they 
do  three  things :  they  must  render  to  God  his  due,  by 
fg  the  church  according  to  the  Scripture ;  they  must 
B  to  the  crown  those  rights  which  belonged  to  it  by  law ; 
hey  most  teach  the  people  the  distinction  between  the 
Bign  and  the  subject:  those  persons  could  not  be  gover- 
vrho  were  to  be  governed  ;  they  could  not  rule,  whose 
It  was  to  obey."  And  he  concluded  with  these  words, 
L»  it  was  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  I  am  come 

If  I  would  have  assented  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  to  have 
lingB  dianged  according  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I 
Bdnotto  have  come  hither :  and  therefore  I  tell  you,  (and 
89  to  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge,)  that  I  am  the 
yr  of  the  people." 

cving  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Juxon,  "  I  die  a 
■tian,  according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
» as  I  found  it  left  me  by  my  father,"  he  said,  addressing 
tdf  to  the  prelate,  "I  have  on  my  side  a  good  cause  add 
idous  God." 

i^op. — ^There  is  but  one  stage  more :  it  is  turbulent  and 
ideaome,  but  a  short  one.     It  will  carry  you  from  earth 
iKven,  and  there  you  will  find  joy  and  comfort. 
faq^.— I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown. 
Uhop.— -You  exchange  an  earthly  for  an  eternal  crown-^a 
Leschange. 

Being  ready,  he  bent  his  neck  mi  the  blocks  and  after 
oil  pause,  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a  signal.     At  this 
nt  the  axe  descended,  the  head  rolled  from  \\\^  \ko^^^ 
t  deep  gWMB  burst  from  the  multitude  of  ihe  ai^eXaXoit^. 
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But  they  had  no  tei^ure  to  testify  their  feeling ;  two  U 
horae  di'-per^ed  ihem  in  different  directions." 

"Such  was  the  end  of  the  unrortunate  ChadnE 
continues  the  same  historian,  "an  awful  lesson toti 
tessorsof  royahv,  to  watch  the  jronth  of  public  opini 
to  moderate  their  pretensions  in  coaformily  with  the  I 
ahle  desires  of  their  subjecls.  Had  he  lived  at  a  mar 
period,  it  hen  the  sense  of  nrong  was  quickly  suhduri 
Iiabit  of  submission,  his  reign  would  probably  hn 
marked  by  fewer  violations  of  the  national  liberties, 
resistance  ttiat  made  him  a  lyrant.  The  spirit  of  thi 
refused  to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  authority:  i 
act  of  oppression  placed  hini  under  the  necessity  of  con 
another,  till  he  had  revived  and  enforced  all  thoseoAi 
rogatives,  which,  though  usually  claimed,  were  but  if 
exercised,  by  his  predecessors." 

Charles  had  by  his  queen  Henrietta  four  sons  > 
daughters :  Charles  James,  who  died  in  his  infancy;  t 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  succeeded  his  father ;  James, 
of  York,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Mary 
the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  she  was  left  s 
Elizabeth  died  in  confinement  in  Carisbrook  Caslle 
and  Catharine  died  in  tlieir  infancy ;  and  Henrietta  Mi 
carried  into  France,  where  she  married  the  duke  of 
brother  to  Ijouis  XIV, 

The  body  of  Charles  was  embalmed,  and  given,  soi 
«ft«  hi^  execution,  to  (he  earl  of  Richmond,  to  be  i 
i  t  Wind»r.     It  was  deposited  in  a  vault  in  t 

;troBg  and  well  proportion 

0  the  eipre^ion  of  countenance  so 

the  Suiait  family,  exactly  agree' 

Charles  the  Fim,  who  is  saidtob 

countenance  ;  with  a  set  of 

this  moDarch  filled  the  k 
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ir  monarclL  The  pious  resignation  with  which  he  bore 
oS^nngs  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  nation ;  and 
Iprmness  with  which  he  conducted  himself  during  his 
4r9W  upon  him  the  respect  of  mankind.  His  mind  was 
Hi  to  virtue,  but  he  was  better  suited  to  direct  a  regular 
3|lhed  government  than  to  check  the  pretensions  of  a 
||p,jas8embly».  and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  brought 
|ldju8t  at  the  period  when  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
ft  began  to  feel  restraint  from  the  genius  of  liberty  i 
llticm  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  which  required  great  po- 
|)>nidence,  with  no  common  portion  of  firmness  of  cha* 
|^ .  No  wonder  then  that  a  king  who  was  wholly  deficient 
I  latter  quality,  should  have  become  the  dupe  of  a  small 
1^  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits. 


Chapter  XI. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


le  very  moment  that  the  royal  victim  was  sacrificed  at 
shall,  while  his  blood  was  yet  reeking  on  the  scaffold,  a 
amation  was  read  in  Cheapside,  declaring  it  treason  to 
Ibe  title  of  king  to  any  person  without  the  authority 
a  parliament;  and  asserting  that  the  supreme  power 
vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
l^iant  party  in  the  lower  house  aimed  at  forming  a  re- 
gaon  government,  as  that  which  would  best  shelter  them 
Qie  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  and  give  them  the  advan- 
^of  power.  Accordingly  their  first  step  was  to  abolish  the 
^  of  Jords,  and  the  office  of  king ;  and  a  few  more  days 
!feem  concentrate  within  themselves  all  the  authorities  of 
Bpslative  government. 

ioancil  of  state,  consisting  of  forty-one  metnbexa,  Vx^ 
^powers  for  twelve  months,  was  next  appointed  \.o  "^te- 
general  tranquillity :  and  some  of  those  looW  wx  o«L\)ft. 
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expressive  of  their  approval  of  the  kiag^s  trial,  of  if 
lition  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  house  of  lords ; 
two,  among  whom  was  Fairfax,  respectiblly  lefiMlti' 
it  in  that  form,  and  for  them  the  ohnoxious  claoNiiM 
punged.     The  royal  effigy  on  the  great  seal  Wis 
by  a  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  inscription  :  **  In  the  first  year  of  JPVeeiloM»  If 
blessing  restored.^    The  writs  ran  in  the  name  of  "  tti 
of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  parBiiawt' 
which  changes  were  chiefly  formed  under  the 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  firadshaw,  and  Martin ;  and  ttv 
were  exerted  to  keep  their  enemies  from  entering  fU 
biy.     Some  of  those  royalists  who  had  been  fbranorth 
endeavours  to  restore  the  king,  were  sacrificed  to  As 
of  the  fanatics  who,  with  bibles  in  their  hands,  prayed 
punishment. 

The  new  government  soon  found  it  had  cause  ftr 
hension.    In  some  counties  the  poor  were  reduced  to  i 
of  famine ;   and  the  levellers,  whose  number  increued 
under  their  courageous  leader,  colonel  Lilbume,wfl* 
that  the  council  of  state  exercised  an  absolute  and 
power  ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  their  ojW' 
the  tyranny  now  practised  by  the  council  would  soos^ 
ferred  to  one  tyrant,  and  that  Cromwell  aimed  to  be 

Lilburne  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  cominA' 
petitions,  praying  for  the  exercise  of  equitable  jostitf" 
state,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  abolition  of  tito 
for  every  minister  to  receive   an   annual  income  of 
to  be  raised  by  a  rate  on  the  parishioners.     The 
resisted  these  demands;  but  in  vain  were  orders 
prohibit  private  meetings  of  soldiers  or  officers ;  the 
refused  to  obey  their  commanders ;  till  Cromwell, 
force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  stratagem,  obtained  a 
victory  over  them,  and  took  four  hundred  of  the 
prisoners.     The  suppression  of  the  mutiny  g^ve  to 
Jej.sure  to  contemplate  iVve  sV^A,^  oS.  V?>ccA\9LX!id.     He  hadrf 
Scots  under   the  coivItoV  o^  Xx^'^Xe  ^xv^Yaa  ^^^ec^.  ^^*~ 
death  of  Charles  I.,  lv\s  sow,  e\\^T\e^W,^^^w^«"^ 
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ufgh,  king  of  Scotland^  England,  France,  and  Ireland ; 
h  a  proYision  that  the  parliament  should  be  satisfied 
idhettou  to  the  national  covenant  of  Scotland. 

commonwealth  condemned  the  measure,  and  even 
the  commissioners  at  Gravesend,  whom  the  Scots  had 
i  to  offer  the  conditions  to  Charles  on  which  they  were 
)d  to  give  him  the  Scottish  crown.  This  proceeding 
d,  bat  did  not  prevent  the  deputation :  other  commis* 
I  wore  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Holland,  where 
I  resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange. 
r  they  were  followed  by  deputies  from  other  parties  in 
id.  ao  that  Charles  became  perplexed  in  what  manner 

especially  as  his  English  advisers  spoke  against  the 
res  proposed  by  the  Scots.  However,  he  assured  the 
3B  they  should  find  him  ready  to  provide  security  for 
?Iigion,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  peace 
osperity  of  Scotland ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  with 
itlier  demands,  as  he  could  not  make  them  compatible 
lis  CQDsdence,  his  liberty,  and  his  honour.  With  these 
ents  Charles  departed  from  Holland,  and  went  to  visit 
iher  in  France,  from  whence  he  purposed  to  join  the 
i  army  in  Ireland. 

nwell  had,  with  affected  reluctance,  accepted  the  lieu* 
f  of  Ireland.     We  find  from  the  coimcil-book  that  he 

receive  two  thousand  pounds  quarterly,  besides  a 
as  lieutenant  during  his  government  there.  He  left 
itropolis  with  a  pompous  parade  of  attendants,  and 
from  Milford«haven,  proceeding  direct  to  the  siege  of 
sda»  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
ta,  but  which  he  afterwards  disgraced  by  permitting  a 
1  massacre ;  so  that  for  five  days  the  streets  of  Drogfaeda 
th  blood :  at  Wexford  the  same  tragical  scene  was  re- 
i;  and  wherever  he  was  opposed  to  the  royalists  he  was 
nly  successful  and  cruel.  In  the  following  spring  he 
called  by  his  colleag^ues  in  the  English  parliament,  to 
)e  command  of  the  army  destined  to  make  war  ^i^'oIvGkiiiX. 

a  the  young  king  left  the  Hague,  it  was  at  t\ve  xec^^sX- 


i 
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of  the  royalists,  and  by  the  advice  of  Onnond,  that  kfi^ 
ceeded  towards  Ireland ;  but  he  delayed  bo  long  on  tki 
that  the  prudence  of  pursuing  his  first  intentkm 
matter  of  doubt.     In  the  island  of  Jersey  he  met 
from  the  parliament,  and  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Tb 
proposals  Charles  listened  with  reluctance ;  he  hoped 
from  the  exertions  of  Montrose,  who,  in  the  north  of 
had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  money  and  nfen  fo 
establishing  him  on  the  throne;  but  his  small  anoj HI 
posed  by  a  number  of  regular  troops  under  David  lA 
in  the  first  battle  most  of  the  loyalists  were  slain. . 
disguised  as  a  husbandman,  attempted  to  evade  hii 
but  being  betrayed,  he  was  hastily  condemned  to  Uki 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gribbettkirtf 
high,  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  a  spike  in  Edmbnrgfa,  Ui 
on  the  gates  of  Perth  or  Sterling,  his  legs  on  those  ef 
gow  or  Aberdeen,  and  his  body  interred  by  the  biigM| 
the  burrowmuir.     The  failure  of  Montrose  excited  Ai 
of  Charles  lest  he  should  lose  the  Scottish  throne ;  and  to 
it  he  declared  himself  willing  to  submit  to  their 
On  that  occasion  he  bound  himself  to  take  the  Scottiifc 
nant,  never  to  allow  the  practice  of  the  catholic 
Ireland,  or  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  to  follow  the 
of  the  parliament  in  civil  matters,  and  in  religion  to 
by  the  kirk.    These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  kog 
received  with  regal  dignity  on  his  arrival  in  the  frith  of 
marty.     This  was  the  event  which  called  Cromwell  fe* 
conquests  in  Ireland ;  it  being  an  opinion  entertained  If 
commonwealth,  that  war  would  oblige  the  Scots  to 
Charles,  or  Scotland  to  become  a  province  of  Englaiii    • 
Fairfax  openly  disapproved  of  the  plan ;  but  Ctow^i^ 
received  on  his  return  with  honour,  a  palace  was  allottrf*' 
his  residence,  and  he  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  serw» 
and  Fairfax  having,  from  conscientious  motives,  dedioe** 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  it  was  conferred  on  Croiii*- 
Thus   did  this  aspiring  man  work  his  road  to  the  hrf^ 
boDoura  by  such  secret  ixie^wa  ^^  ^tii€\N^^  «s«».'^^**'^ 
ew  bitn  best. 
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nines  were  prepared  for  war,  and  Cromwell^ 
[  the  God  of  justice  in  his  cause,  (for  it  will  be 
as  ever  ready  to  use  the  influence  of  fanaticism, 
period  was  very  prevalent  over  the  weakness 
I  his  march  to  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
sand,  all  used  to  military  discipline,  and  full  of 
their  commander,  on  whom  the  laurels  of  vie- 
fresh.    The  English  were  surprised  to  find  the 

Berwick  and  Edinburgh  desolate  and  unin« 
eople  had  abandoned  their  homes,  and  had  de* 
en  with  them,  their  corn  and  cattle,  from  a  be- 
vell  had  exercised  unheard-^f  cruelties  wherever 
ured  in  Ireland,  a  report  which  originated  in 
I  that  were  issued  by  David  Leslie,  the  Scottislv 
i  lay  waste  that  part  of  the  country  in  order  to 
imy  from  finding  provisions  on  their  way.     So- 
cceeded,  that  sickness  began  to  thin  the  Eng- 
»re  Cromwell  could  provoke  David  to  hazard' 
i.     In  the  interim  both  parties  hoped  to  pro- 
ber of  God  by  the  exercises  of  religion.     The 
s  prayed  and  preached.     The  Scottish  minis- 
them  in  length  of  prayer,  and  compelled  the 

hear  six  long  sermons  in  a  day.     But  while 
suited  that  they,  by  punishing  the  late  king, 

the  evils  of  a  civil  war^  the  Scots  feared  that, 
le  young  king,  they  might  draw  upon  their 
nishment  due  to  his  father's  sins ;  and  to  ex- 
ilves  from  this  heinous  offence,  the  parliament 
quired  from  him  an  expiatory  declaration. 
}Osal  Charles  returned  a  positive  refusal,  but 
to  'persevere  in  the  refusal  would  cost  him  the 
md,  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends^  and 
noxious   deed.     A   battle  at  Dunbar  proved 
le  English  army ;  the  Scottish  courage  having 
B  success  of  Cromwell  was  no  longer  doubted  ; 
ned  her  g^tes,  and  all  the  country  to  ttve  "Pot^^sv 
's  valour.     To  Charles  this  was  a  nvaVl^t  ^il 
rare  that  he  had  been  as  a  meTe  pvvp^et 

1  5 


'^ 
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ad  there  foand  a  safe  asylam  until  he 
efvrered  to  join  the  royalist  aimy,  vhidi,  hy 
met  in  the  Pitchcroft  ground  near  Wore 
lie  of  the  king^s  forces  scarcely  amomicd 
men,  of  whom  about  one  sixth  part 
o;  while  his  opponents   in  the  n 
iwdl  at  their  head,  amounted  to  thirty 
m  partial  encounters,  an   obstiaaie 
I  fought  on  the  3d  of  September,  wi" 
J  of  the  royal  army,  with  the  loss  af 
la  greater  number  taken  pricowif. 
I  famed  battle  Charles  fought  wu  a 
nm  for  which  he  was  ooatCBdnp: 
miled  by  superior  nnmben.  icacwfet 
gkfaig  with  great  brmTcry  aad 
f  and  desperate :  so  much  w. 
lowncd  ''it  was  as  stiff  a 
cicr  he  had  seen." 
lis  defeat  of  the  royalists. 
I  the  search  of  their  poiJiij 
18  one  of  the  eight  who 
of  Man  in  exchange  ifx 
hutrusedto  Lemhall,  mi  mm. 
The  parliament  ofliered  a 
'  the  king,  and  moreoTt 
at  his  escape.    Some  w* 
ee  of  him,  and  it  w; 
m  some  one  who  was 
a  known  that  he  had 
orty-four  days  afier  iz^  'Jt^ 
iventurea  of  the  rojal  &iccTe  tunnp  iiui  voAytn 
(hiivt  nnmeroQS  inTiwi   i^    snntfainPM 
rt,  and  of  unshaken  fiteVj  «l  iaax,  i^'jm 
sdby  Charles  Giiani,  m^i  »  wnaac  umum  tm0m^ 
got  safe  to  WhitebiiScs,  wtus%  i«  luA  hk  u^  '•yg^ 
lit  thioogh  the 
d  Ms  datbes  for  die 
9taod  breeches  cfeomnt  tBtmm.  iiiiihu  ft^tf 
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old  and  dirty ;  his  shoes  were  heavy,  and  slash^^  ^^^ 
feet;  his  stockings  of  green  yarn  were  much  worn-  «™Mf 
and  an  old  grey  steeple-crowned  hat  without  ha^^  **V 
thus  dressed  and  carrying  a  crooked  thorn  atidc        *5 
wood- bill  in  his  hand,  he  announced  his  pretea^^f^  *rj 
ment.    At  sunrise,  the  friends  who  had  accomp^*^*;      j 
parted ;  and  the  king,  with  the  four  Penderela.  l^  ^^^t* 
his  guide  Yates,  who  had  married  their  sister,  d^'^'^^j^ 
W'hiteladies  to  go  to  Boscobel  House,  which  wb9    ^^K 
Penderel  *,  the  fifth  brother,  had  conducted  lorc^     ^ 
London,  whither  it  was  agreed  the  king  would  ^^^Zyk 
inquire  for  him  by  the  name  of  Ashburnham,  a^^.    ^ 
Cranes  in  the  Vintry:  but  Charles  .changed  hi>F^^j(^ 
route,  of  which  he  found  means  to  acquaint  Io^^Va^ 
Resolved  ou  crossing  to  France,  the  young  mxf^^.'^ 
the  direction  of  Wales,  and  got  to  the  house  of  ^ 

a  Catholic  recusant  at  Madely ;  but  there  findin^^^  . , 
militia  were  keeping  watch  in  the  village,  and  ^^^\^ 
bridges  were  guarded,  he  availed  himself  of  the  d^^  ^„^ 
the  night  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Boscobel^  and  fou^  ^\t 
liouse,  colonel  Careless,  a  faithful  adherent,  who  Ju^^'^^gc 
loyal  man,  and  every  place  of  concealment  f.  Charl^ 
the  next  day  with  the  colonel,  under  the  branches  of  a  s^^^^ 
oak,  William  Penderel  and  his  wife  Joan  keeping 
give  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  At  night  the  king  r» 
his  hiding  place  in  Boscobel  House.  From  thence 
to  Mosely,  to  meet  lord  Wilmot  at  Mr.  Whitgrave's, 
an  alarm  of  soldiers  coming  to  search  the  house,  Charl 
ceeded  to  Bentley,  and  having  exchanged  his  labour 


•  The  Penderels  were  originally  six  brothers,  living  at  Hobbal  Gnnge.  » 
«f  ToiMC-    J**"!  OeoTg«,  and  Thomas,  served  in  the  armies  of  Charles  I.  Tk» 
IjUad  at  Stw;  the  other  two  were  employed  after  the  war  as  woodward*  »t- 
^y  tk«  rcmuninfc  three,  William  took  care  of  the  house  at  Boscobel,  Homphres^^  ^ 
^  Ihl  mill,  and  Richard  rented  some  part  of  Hobbal  Grange.    They  were  ^  ^  ^ 
^HVMU  iD  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts.    After  the  restoration  of  Ch»rles,'tki    ^^^ 
vpoii  Us  mqesty  at  "WTiitehall,  and  were  graciously  received  and  hu 


|1ttt  WM  **»•  penwi  who  conveyed  the'news  to  the  princess  of  Oraoge  thst  • 
mI  Wi^^  ^  escape.   Tlie  king  f^^eYvvia  ^ot  V\%  co^a.  ol  Mmv\k^  ^^-maa^' 
|[  !■  A  fleld,  charged  witVv  tbree  to-j^lV  cTovni«,  ux^^  «^  «Tvwnk.<A  <A^L^n3» 
Ullh  a  iword  and  iceptre  exoiMd  »e\\Aerw\M. 


K«y  doth,  as  the  gvbof  a 
•ne  bdiind  him,  to  Mr.  N( 
sy;  andfirooi  thcsee  he 
the  house  of  eofeael  Wi—thaw,  where 
^Tanned.    A  ship  hchi^  hired  at 
^he  coast  of  Fiance;  a 
M  Channooth,  eoHSCBtedto 
ft.  gentlemaii  m  diigyise 
1  from  an  imfiediii^ 
ircning  with  Joliaaa 
Qomcd  the  supposed ! 
awaited  the  fogitive; 
the  ship's  master 
his  wife  had  prercstcd  his 
^ith    sorrowfid  foiehoJmgi 
he  cookL  not  remain  kmftCf 
mjiterioosnunoiirs  in  the 
'de's,  near  SalisborT,  Charles 
n  good  offices  of  colonel 
kint,  a  eerier  lying  at  New 
\p  the  master  of  it,  no 

[  him  as  commander  of  the  royal  Men  m  IM%| 
id  been  detained  by  him  in  dbe  mtr.  This 
o  put  his  sovereign  sale  on  dbe  conet  of  Ft 
stood  with  easy  sail,  and  floated  with  dtt  taie  m 
on  of  Deal,  to  which  port  she  was  Fo—d.  The 
Bg  been  previously  arranged  between  the  king  and 
I,  his  rosjesty  in  the  evenings  infevmed  the  cvew, 
d  his  companion  (lord  Wilmot)  were  merehanis  m 
scaping  from  their  crtdkon;  aad^  H^^^^  them 
llings  to  drink,  asked  them  to  >oui  in  nquttibtm^ 
r  to  ran  for  the  Frendi  coasC  After  nomeronn 
d  objections,  Tattcrshall  steered  across  the  tbanoel, 
the  adventurers  at  Fecamp. 

ions  of  Europe  had  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  UU 
ig  king :  they  rejoiced  at  his  safei),  and  sAimt «& 
pint  be  b&d  displayed  in  the  field,  as  ^%\\  9A  >Xv^ 
\d  prudence  with  which  he  had  e%\ncaited  Vmbb 
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lrt)m  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  energy  of  *^»sidWJ* 
forth  a  presage  of  future  greatness,  when  experri*****?! 
liave  matured  his  judgment;  nor  did  any  then  ^"'f^^ 
one  so  suitably  gifted  by  nature  for  the  high  st  "****uj 
bom  to  fill,  would  have  allowed  those  hopes  * • 


by  the  withering  influence  of  dissipation.  ^j^ 

Hie  system  of  the  government  at  this  period  «^ 

and  was  called  the  commonwealth,  to  give  the  w^di' 

a  notion  that  it  had  for  its  object  the  common  ^  jFtVHii 
bnt  in  tact,  a  few  persons  only,  under  the  cover  ^^  ^t^^f 
\>ar]iamcnt^  ruled  the  kingdom,  on  the  ground  t-^^  ^| 
crivos  ripht."  and  the  presence  of  a  standing  ar"***^^ 


five  tbr^nwind  men  awed  them  into  submissioi^  ^  t^j^^ 


Ifvel^OT^  pw«-od  a  strong  party  in  opposition  to  Hi^^^  ^ 
leader.  Tiilbnme,  who,  with  many  others,  was  a  ^^tsd 
the  Tower,  contrived  to  direct  their  rebellious  8pir^^^g^,n^ 
the  bias  of  his  pen  in  various  pamphlets,  the  \f^  ^  ^^ 
which  writings  excited  fresh  discontent,  and  his^^  rgt^ 
considered  him  a  martyr  in  the  cause.     To  grant 


public  trial  was  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  con.  '^"^  ^ 
prudential  motives,  gave  him  his  liberty :  the  use  h^^^L/ . 
it,  was,  to  publish  fresh  tracts  offensive  to  the  goveninc:^^"^ 
«oon  after  he  brought  a  charge  against  the  commissi 


Haberdasher's  Hall  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  dre'      ^ 
liim  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment.    The  royalis^^ , - 
tibligod  to  pursue  their  plans  as  secretly  as  possible :  ^^^\t 
•ji  the  diftbrent  districts  under  the  appearance  of  coi^ 
^ui^nicnts  or  religious  assemblies,  they  kept  up  a  ctf^ 
^^dcnce  with  Charles  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  and  ^ 
*     exiles  abroad ;  but  the  system  of  espionage  had  beg* 
^iheir  schemes  were  detected  before  the  execution  oftlMi 

Hj*    |f«I»nd»  Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwell  had  entrusted  Ik 

W  ^iiie  government,  proceeded  in  the  same  victorious  cm' 

^^1^1  Att^'^^^  ^^®  lord-general,  and  the  Catholics,  irriM^ 

l|^k||^  A^n  Rhould  have  chosen  Scotland  rather  than  IreltfA 

jjl^^  F  action,  and  disgusted  also  at  the  violaliff 

^  lade  with  their  comnodssioaera  at  Bicdib 
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enl  fccnn^  or  dncoBtrat 
,  and  petitioned  for  fab 
maiquess  of  Clanricsidv  a 
t  most  unwiHingfT.     As  looc'  *>  ^ 
is  of  the  commoDweshfa  to 
nencement  of  the  Tesr  1633 
superior  power  of  CiomwcI!; 
fEn^and  were  followed  in  ike 
id  in  the  ad 


rf  the  natires,  who 

red  to  enter  foreign 

palation  of  the 

iles  haTing  been  sent  to 

liich  Cromwell  had 

cs  in  Ireland,  failed  in  its 

0  the  PhJtestants,  tfaer 
le.     Finding  this  to  be  ibe  cane;  O 
the  fugitives  who  had  actxM  in  Ki 

1  of  the  late  king,  toatteptof 
1  the  boon. 

;ettlement  for  Ireland  macf  be 
:  to  Lingard's  elerenfii  vohnae;  nhidb  he 
he   original,    in   the   poHeHion   of 


(id  regulations   at  this 

e  to  the  cathoHc  dersr,  who  were 

rithin   twentv  daTs   af^  the 

iety  induced  them  to  re 

raverus   of  the  moantams,  from  nfagj^ue  iktey 

the  hours  of  darkness  to  carry  titt  oomfaU  ^ 

i  huts  of  their  sufcing  bmhren ;  bnt  if  one 

'  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  CJonnUy 

St,  his  religious  andpnthj  to  CatfaoKef  and  fhe 

d  steeled  his  breast  agahist  the  SMJarisMB  of 

e  delinquent  was  sure  to  meet  hb  deadi  at  Hbe 


,  part  of  the  regalia,  the  royal  fobei,  aadiP 
;  records,  were  sent  to  En^laaA  Vv  Iftflff 
?tojj;  all  authority  demcd  fcma  «f 
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from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Hie  ener^  of  hianmidkH 
forth  a  presage  of  future  greatness,  when  experience  Mi 
have  matured  his  judgment ;  nor  did  any  then  suppoie  M 
one  so  suitably  gifted  by  nature  for  the  high  station  hev* 
bom  to  fill,  would  have  allowed  those  hopes  to  be  bligW 
by  the  withering  influence  of  dissipation. 

The  system  of  the  government  at  this  period  was  mBbK^ 
and  was  called  the  commonwealth,  to  g^ve  the  lowirdHV 
a  notion  that  it  had  for  its  object  the  common  goed  if  d| 
bat  in  fact,  a  few  persons  only,  under  the  oovnr  of  a 
parliament,  ruled  the  kingdom,  on  the  groond  that  " 
gives  right,''  and  the  presence  of  a  standing  army  of 
five  thousand  men  awed  them  into  sabnuBsion.  Mir 
levellers  proved  a  strong  party  in  opposition  to  then.  SA 
leader,  Lilbume,  who,  with  many  others,  wab  a  piiiuf^ 
the  Tower,  contrived  to  direct  their  rebellious  spirili 
the  bias  of  his  pen  in  various  pamphlets,  the 
which  writings  excited  fresh  discontent,  and  bis 
considered  him  a  martyr  in  the  cause.  To  grant  LiDi'^l^ 
public  trial  was  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  ccfmA^ 
prudential  motives,  gave  him  his  liberty :  the  use  he  fli^ 
it,  was,  to  publish  fresh  tracts  offensive  to  the  govenuMiit 
soon  afler  he  brought  a  charge  against  the  commi 
Haberdasher's  Hall  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  drt» 
him  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment.  The  royslWi 
obliged  to  pursue  their  plans  as  secretly  as  possible: 
in  the  different  districts  under  the  appearance  of  ^'^If-J 
amusements  or  religious  assemblies,  they  kept  up  t  c^H  ^ 
spondence  with  Charles  afler  his  arrival  in  Scotland  iri^i  ^ 
the  exiles  abroad ;  but  the  system  of  espionage  bad  B'^p  <^, 
and  their  schemes  were  detected  before  the  execatioB  of 
had  commenced.  4^m 

In  Ireland,  Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwell  had  entnNli' 
care  of  the  government,  proceeded  in  the  same  victoriooB 
that  had  signalized  the  lord-general,  and  the  Catholics,  ifi-^^^p  ^. 
that  Charles  should  have  chosen  Scotland  rather  than  Ii 
for  his  first  scene  of  action,  and  disgusted  also  at  the  Ti|||^}Uf: 
of  a  treaty  he  had  made  wVWi  i\v<&\t  eoxnmijBalQaen  at 
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red  a  general  feefing  of  cUscontent  towards  their  liea- 
y  Ormond,  and  petitioned  for  his  removal.  He  resigned 
ice-to  the  marquess  of  Clanricard,  a  catholic  nobleman» 
^!cepted  it  most  unwillingly.  As  long  as  he  could,  he 
d  the  efibrts  of  the  commonwealth  to  subjugate  Ireland; 

the  commencement  of  the  year  1653  the  whole  island 
I  to  the  superior  power  of  Cromwell;  and  from  that 
le  laws  of  Bngland  were  followed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
iment,  and  in  the  administration  of  its  laws.  The 
ortation  of  the  natives,  who  during  the  last  ten  years 
een  allowed  to  enter  foreign  service,  had  materially 
sd  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  the  wives  and  fami- 

those  eiiles  having  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  yet 
ode,  by  which  Cromwell  had  expected  to  extinguish  the 
f  Catholics  in  Ireland,  failed  in  its  intended  effect,  for, 
iportion  to  the  Fk'otestants,  they  were  still  in  number 
^t  to  one.     Finding  this  to  be  the  case,   Cromwell 

0  induce  the  fugitives  who  had  settled  in  New  England 
If  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  to  accept  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
ey  refused  the  boon. 

i  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland  may  be  seen  in  note  b, 
appendix  to  Lingard's  eleventh  volume,  which  he  has 

1  from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
,  esq. 

i  laws  and  regulations   at  this  time  established  were 

oppressive  to  the  catholic  clergy,  who  were  ordered  to 

[reland  within   twenty   days    after  the    proclamation. 

whose  piety  induced  them  to  remain,  concealed  them- 

in  the  caverns   of  the  mountains,  from  whence  they 

.  during  the  hours  of  darkness  to  carry  the  comforts  of 

m  to  the  huts  of  their  sufiering  brethren ;  but  if  one 

military  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  country 

ed  a  priest,  his  religious  antipathy  to  Catholics  and  the 

of  reward  steeled  his  breast  against  the  admission  of 

,  and  the  delinquent  was  sure  to  meet  his  death  at  the 

rs. 

Scotland,  part  of  the  regalia,  the  royal  robes,  and  mais^ 
5  andent  records,  were  sent  to  Engjland  "b^  IAot^^  «a 
?5  of  victory;   all  authority  derived  froia   «a^  ^jMbsx 
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■ce  than  the  parliament  of  England  was  abolishedi  md 
Scots  found  themselves  compelled  to  the  most  abject  sub- 
>ion.    The  commissioners  even  attempted  to  incorporaUll 
.  England,  but  the  Scottish  spirit  of  independence  fruSf 
id  every  plan  to  that  effect,  and  the  transactions  between 
commonwealth  and  foreign  powers  drew  the  attention  of 
nwell  to  other  objects.     His  treaties  with  the  States  of 
:ugal  and  Spain,  though  hostile  at  their  commencement, 
2d  peaceably ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  comnH«- 
1th  and  the  United  States  of  Holland  had  a  very  difierent 
lination  :  the  long  minority  of  William  III.  gave  to  Ik 
:lish  government  a  prospect  of  ambitious  speculation  umfer 
DfFer  of  establishing  an  intimate  union  between  thataod 
United  Provinces,  which  would  guarantee  mutual  benefits 
3th ;  the  commonwealth  aimed  by  the  incorporation  of  tk 
:ed  Provinces  to  make  a  great  and  powerful  republic;  W 
treatment  which  the  English  ambassadors  met  with  at  fk 
•ue,  shewed  that  popular  feeling  was  much  against  & 
sure.    However,  after  Cromwell  had  defeated  Chariesand 
oyalist  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  Belgians  were 
?r  disposed  to  make  an  amicable  adjustment, 
iie  power  Cromwell  had  obtained  awakened  his  amiVft^ 
he  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  intrigue  to  extend  it    lov* 
e,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  a  king.     With  this  ^^^^^^  » 
winter  of  1C53,  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  office^  ts 
hers  of  his  own  house,  and  proposed  that  ther 
ider  on  the  form  of  government  most  likely  to  b* 
to  the  nation  ;    but  finding  they  had  no  intern 
ing  him  king,  but  would,  in  that  case,  prefer  a  son 
aionarch,  Cromwell,  with  apparent  calmness,  gav< 
)pinion  that  '*  somewhat  of  a  monarchical  govei 
d  be  most  elfectnal,  if  it  could  be  established  with 
e  liberties  of  the  people  as  Englishman  and  Chris 
finding  his  colleagues  in  the  mind  he  exactly  wish« 
ved  on  having  a  confidential  conference  with  Whit 
opened  it  by  observin<r,  that  the  discontent  of  the 
he  imperious  coudv\c\.  oV  W\e  \iVN.\\vcLY£\^w\.  x^\\^«AS 
yto  establish  a  more  ?v\\\  vxuVXvotv'oj ,  nn\\\Ocw  ^'sf^ 
•tent  to  control  lhe\r  opcY-aVXou^,  \v^  ^^^^^  \.^^w«K 
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le  "  good  cause."  The  lawyer  maintained  it  to  be 
apossible  to  limit  the  supreme  power  of  the  parlia- 
ut  Cromwell  exclaimed,  ''  What  if  a  man  should  take 
1  to  be  king?"  Whitelock  shewed  that  it  would  be 
I  him,  who,  by  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
cy  in  the  house,  enjoyed  the  full  power,  to  seek  envy 
I  the  name  of  king ;  and  suggested  a  doubt,  whether 

0  had  fought  with  him  to  establish  a  republican  go* 
t,  would  be  equally  willing  to  adventure  their  lives  in 
mal  cause  of  "  Cromwell  against  Stuart  ?"  The  lord- 
lesired  Whitebck  to  speak  his  thoughts  plainly,  upon 
le  latter  advised  the  placing  the  son  of  the  late  king 
\  throne,  on  conditions,  which  should  be  guaranteed 
rate  treaty,  to  secure  the  nation's  rights,  and  to  insure 
place  beneath  the  throne  to  the  lord-general**, 
advice  lost  Whitelock  the  confidence  of  the  general, 
Rested  his  own  plans,  and  acted  with  a  degree  of 

1  conning,  of  which  his  opponents  had  not  thought 
^itlJle,  though  the  several  leaders  were  all  aware  that 
opiated  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne ;  his  mode  ta 
^on  of  it  shewed  that  his  talents  equally  fitted  him  to 
^e  cabinet  as  to  command  in  the  field.  In  a  council 
s  it  had  been  agreed  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of 
*^ent,  which,  though  it  had  surmounted  great  difii- 
't  for  its  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  and  neglect  to 
■Slice,  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
^o  the  army.  The  commons  refused  to  comply  with 
^  to  convoke  a  new  parliament,  but  proposed  to 
'^ncies  by  new  elections.  This  seemed  to  Crom-^ 
cement  for  decisive  action,  and,  without  waiting  to 
^e  hastily  proceeded  to  the  house,  accompanied  by 

I  ^ed  soldiers,  which  he  stationed  in  divisions  at  the 

^^  lobby,  and  on  the  stairs.     Having  entered  the 

fcouse,  he  informed  his  friend  St.  John,  that  he 

^  mt  interview,  Cromwell  thought  it  prndent  to  advise  Lorell,  the  tutor  to- 
^31oucester,  who  remained  at  Carisbrook  Castle  duce  t\\e  ^«%Wv  ^  \l\V 
Solicit  permission  to  conyey  the  prince  tohia  siatet  l1ae\vtVxi!Cft%%olOt«5^^*\ 
M^nated,  with  the  sum  of  fire  hundred  poxmdB  to  ^7  \Xi%  ex^iAA  cA  S^ 
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was  come  with  an  intent  of  doin^  what  grieved  ^^ 
Terr  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  hesongfattik^^^ 
to  impose  upon  him ;  "  but,"  added  he,  ^  it  i»  ^ 
necessary  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  ^Jk 
He  then  listened  ibr  some  time  to  the  debates  oi^^^^^ 
of  vacancies.  When  they  were  finished,  and  thp-  '^ 
proceeding  to  propose  the  question,  Cromwell, 
ing  up,  reviled  the  parliament  in  the  serefcsi 
tyranny,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  robbery  of  the  p 
stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a  signal  fiir  '*— ^^"^ 


enter,  "  For  shame  T  said  he  to  the  members,  "  ^^ 
and  g^Ye  place  to  honester  men ;  to  those  who  wil    ^ 
folly  discharge  their  trust.     You  are  no  longer  a  _     ^ 


I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament, 
done  with  you ;  he  has  chosen  other  instniments 
ing  his  work.** 

Sir  Harry  Vane  rising  to  remonstrate  against 
he  exclaimed,  "  O !  sir  Harry  Vane,  sir  Harry  Vane  ^' 
deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane !"  and  pointing  tc^  ^ 
members,  he  called  one  a  drunkard,  another  a  f^vP 
heaped  upon  all  reproaches  for  their  dishonest  am^^ 
lives;  then  calling  to  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace,  **  Yi^ 
we  do,"  he  asked,  "  with  this  fool's  bauble  ?  Herer^ 
away.  It  is  you,**  he  continued,  addressing  the  le^ 
"  that  have  driven  me  to  this ;  I  have  prayed  the  Loi^ 
and  day  that  he  would  rather  stay  me,  than  put  me  m%} 
work."  Having  previously  commanded  the  soldiers  f 
tha  ball,  he  caused  the  door  to  be  locked,  and  putt^' 
keys  in  his  pocket,  retired  to  his  apartment  in  Whitehi^ 
Ihifl  •ztraordinary  man,  who  by  one  bold  and  daring 
attiliahind  the  new  republic,  and  by  the  act  united  in  his  ^ 
tiia  whole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  tbree'^ 
bom  at  Huntingdon  in  the  year  1599 ;  he  ^ 
■^  tjjgit  ihmily,  but  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother 
^^IIa  only  a  small  paternal  estate.  Though  educsuJ 
''*^0tylei  his  genius  was  little  fitted  for  the  elegant 

of  \ileTa\.ute,  an^  ^iVw&x«^oT«  \iit  \asi^  ^ 
'-   his  stndiea  a\.  \.\ve  \xw\NeT^\\:\fe^.    VL^  «^^ 
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Kcted  ^self  to  a  very  dissolute  and  dUsordcriy  life, 
laaiiighiB  time  and  fortune  in  gaming,  drinking,  debaachciyv 
nd  country  riots.  At  length  he  was  suddenly  seised  with 
le  apirit  of  reformation ;  he  married,  afiected  a  grave  and 
Vclified  behaviour,  and  seemed  to  vie  in  holiness  with  the 
>8t  rigid  of  the  puritanical  party.  His  house  was  now 
B«d  into  a  conventicle,  and  his  fortune  was  soon  exhausted 
^8  hospitality  to  his  brethren.  He  then  took  a  farm  at 
yesy-  biit  neglected  his  temporal  affiurs  by  indulging  his 
l^**^  reveries.  When  his  circumstances  were  very  in- 
T^ty  lie  found  means  to  be  chosen  member  of  the  long 
"^en^  fiat  the  town  of  Cambridge.  The  ardour  of  his 
^Q^xently  induced  him  to  rise  in  the  house,  but  for 
*  ^^  two  years  he  was  not  heard  with  attention ;  his 
^iKigr  ungraceful,  his  voice  untuneaUe,  his  elocution 
^^^^^^  and  his  speeches  tedious,  obscure,  confused,  and 
^^^^Uigible ;  his  actions,  however,  were  as  decisive. 
^^  judicious,  as  his  speeches  were  wavering,  proUs, 
uaaive. 
,^  %>rty-three  years  of  age  when  he  first  engaged  ia 

(^     ^^  profession ;    and  by  the  mere  force  of  genius, 
(^  ^  an  indefatigable  application,  he  soon  became  aa 

^,^/^^^cer,  though  perhaps  he  never  obtained  the  fame 
^^'^mate  commander.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horscw 
arters  at  Cambridge,  and  exercised  great  rigour 
nt  university,  which  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
^  He  soon  convinced  the  world  that  no  difficulties 
him  from  serving  the  cause  which  he  had  em* 
e  engaged  freeholders  and  farmers'  sons,  instead 
1,.^^  ^^vated  inhabitants  of  great  cities  or  manufacturing 
^  ^  increased  his  troop  to  a  regiment,  in  which  were 
^^  ^Jl  the  most  zealous  fanatics  in  England.  He 
^  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  and  he  re* 
y  merit  he  speedily  rose  to  be  the  first  in  command 
as  only  the  second  in  rank  ;  and  by  fraud  and  vio* 
^  ^^^n  became  the  first  in  the  stale.  In  ptov^st^iociXo 
"^%e  of  bis  power,  his  talents  seemed  U)  \»  CB^M^«^% 
^^ilf  discovered  new  abilities,  wh'icYi  Yie  mm 
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known  to  possess  till  some  particular  emergency  called  \ha 
into  action.  All  Europe  were  amazed  to  see  a  nation,  so 
restless  and  turbulent,  who,  for  encroachments  ou  thenl^ 
berties  had  dethroned  and  murdered  their  hereditary  prina 
now  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  immediate  descendant  of  i 
obscure  private  gentleman. 

No  regret  was  expressed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  k» 
parliament,  as  it  was  called.  The  royalists  looked  on  tl 
step  as  one  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  royalty;'  tl 
army  and  navy  declared  themselves  ready  to  stand  or  fi 
with  the  lord-general ;  and  the  saints  rejoiced  that  '*  thefili 
monarchy,  the  reigti  of  Christ,  might  be  established  npo 
earth."  Yet,  some  of  the  parliamentary  transactions  prow 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation  ;  and  shewed  that  its  lea£i 
members  possessed  energy  and  talents,  since  they  achieTC 
the  conquests  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  formed  a  nai 
which  rivalled  that  of  Holland,  and  acquired  an  authoril 
that  astonished  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Cromwell,  in  dissolving  the  parliament,  had  appeared  io 
new  character ;  previous  to  that  act,  he  had  used  the  pn 
caution  of  concealing  his  real  intentions,  under  the  pretdtt 
yielding  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  had  afiected  in  all  b 
undertakings  the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  to  general  goo^ 
but  here,  he  had  snatched  the  reins  of  government  intoli 
own  hands,  with  no  other  adviser  than  the  suggestions,  i 
he  said,  of  the  will  of  God. 

Oliver  was  an  adept  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  and  hew 
aware  that  among  his  dependents  there  were  some  who  hi 
energy  enough  to  become  his  opponents,  should  he  assM 
the  entire  government  of  the  state  at  this  period ;  he  therefo 
contrived,  by  delegating  the  executive  authority  to  BW 
who  had  neither  wisdom  nor  prudence  to  direct  it,  to  insn 
the  return  of  that  power  into  his  own  keeping.  The  peri( 
that  intervened  between  the  dissolution  of  the  long  pariiJ 
ment  and  the  election  of  a  protector,  was  signalised  by  tfc 
*'  Barebone  Parliament,*'  so  denominated  from  one  of  i^ 
members,  a  leather-dea\er  \u  "F\ee\.-^\.T^fe\.,  >»i>Mi>aQ^^  ^^^^oass 
of  Praise-God  Barebones — aivOi  toxv^\^K.^^QS.iriWB.x«^xs^M 
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the  different  parishes  as  **  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating 
covetousness."  The  council  of  the  army  issued  the  writs  to 
«ach  person,  in  the  name  of  the  lord-general,  and  the  latter 
addressed  this  assembly  of  saints  at  their  first  meeting,  in  a 
strain  of  g^liness  which  made  his  admirers  suppose  he  was 
really  inspired,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  spoke  by  him. 
After  bis  pious  exhortation,  Cromwell  placed  on  the  table 
ibe  instrument  which  gave  to  them  the  supreme  authority 
for  fifteen  months ;  when  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  another 
ifisembly,  and  to  this  instrument  his  own  seal  was  attached. 

This  parliament  of  saints  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  lord-general,  who  had  supposed  that  they  would  have 
been  submissive  to  his  will ;  instead  of  which,  they  exhibited 
gfeat  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  own  opinions,  and  par- 
tKolarly  in  the  case  of  his  former  opponent  Lilburne,  who, 
being  cited  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  felony,  for  having  returned 
from  banishment  without  leave,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury ; 
but  at  the  instigation  of  the  lord-general,  Lilburne  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  after  that  acquittal,  for  expressions  made 
use  of  in  his  defence,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Elizabeth- 
castle  in  Jersey,  where  he  was  kept  until  a  short  time  before 
tia  death  in  1657.     He  died  a  Quaker. 

The  members  of  this  saintly  parliament  were  men  of  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  and  were  classed  in  two  parties,  the 
Independents,   and   the   Anabaptists.     The  first   possessed 
the  greater  portion  of  talents,  the  latter  professed  a  higher 
degree  of  sanctity ;  these  aimed  to  reform  every  kind   of 
■  "«e,  and,  consequently,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
and    l^^^'^  classes,  and  the  hatred  of  the  army,  the  lawyers, 
p    .     ^  clergy.     Of  these  reformers,  two  famed  preachers, 
cussetf  •  ^^  ^  Powel,  introduced  the  subjects  which  were  dis- 
tn'id  i»„  ^  X^arliament  in  their  weekly  sermons.  They  threatened 

temporal  calamity  the  man  who  should  advise 
Holland,  because  their  fanatic  zeal  led  them  to 
ad  given  Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  English  to 
e  landing  place  of  the  saints;  and  when  the  Ana- 
amed  that  Cromwell  was  against  incorporating  the 
ovinces  with  the  Commonwealth  of  ¥^wg\\iTv^)  V!cv&^ 
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declared  him  to  be  "  the  beast  in  the  ^pcBealypae,  tte  i 
dragon,  and  the  man  of  sin.''  When  at  length  ii 
preachers  were  brought  before  Cromwell^  they  diaigeii 
with  the  unjust  assumption  of  power  ;  but  they  had  mta 
themselves  so  generally  obnoxious,  thet  their  eojapmi 
euthority  was  seen  by  all  to  be  near  its  dose :  the  notd 
of  their  meeting,  it  was  proposed  by  colonel  Sydenhua  i 
they  should  proceed  to  Whitehall,  and  surrender  the  M 
which  had  been  reposed  in  them  beck  into  the  hmk 
Cromwell.  The  lord-general  affected  surpriae^  and  h  J 
style  of  humility^  usually  adopted  on  such  ocoasiaMb  i 
clared  himself  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  such  a  wot^ 
trust,  but  again,  as  usual,  his  reluctance  yielded;  thiifli 
day  he  went  in  procession  to  Westminster-hall,  aid  A 
listening  to  the  persuasive  arguments  of  Ijambartaii 
officers  of  the  council,  he  granted  the  prayer  thflyniil 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  the  three  "»4^i?^,  th^ 
would  accept  the  office  of  protector. 

Jessop^  a  clerk,  then  read  the  instrument  which  nMt 
power  in  a  lord  protector  and  a  parliament     Itcostaii 
forty- two  articles,  which,  when  Cromwell  had  heard  mi h 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  •*■■' 
observe.    That  same  day  the  acceptance  of  the  |miitiinrf 
was  announced  with  the  ceremony  usual  at  the  aooesBOii 
monarch  to  the  throne. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  PROTECTORATE. 


The  same  hypocritical  feeling  which   directed  Ciff 
answer  to  a  gentleman  who  applied  for  a  lock  of 
Charles  the  First,  afler  his  execution,  ''JVb,  tir^  that  sntf 
/br  I  swore  to  hvnit  lohen  Tie  %DaB  limii^^  tlvoi  wA  a  Ik 
ead  should  p&ruhj^  couVmwe^  \a  ^QNC!m\aa««' 
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IMicrisy  was  inherent  to  him,  and  accompanied  bim 
liiB.  In  the  commeDoement  of  his  career  it  was  useful 
fior  in  that  day  an  affectation  of  godliness  prevailed 
^  people;  but  by  the  time  that  he  obtained  the 
>itte,  his  opponents  had  become  so  well  acquainted 
artifice,  that  the  boldest  of  them  declared  they 
^  longer  be  his  dnpea,  and  denounced  him  to  be  "  a 
lig  perjured  viUafn."  Perhaps  no  man  knew  better 
eal  towards  his  enemies  than  Cromwell :  to  the  most 
9,  he  was  the  humble  individual,  who  would  have 

^'iktMtqfoftheMhepherd  to  the  ojfiee  €^  protector /' 
yalists  he  was  less  forbearing,  because  he  feared  them 
t  to  ail  he  bdiaved  with  caution,  and  modified  his 
Vf  circumstances.  Sonw  he  removed  from  th«r 
s,  others  he  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  future 

nd  the  most  violent  he  allowed  to  undergo  the 
eoi.  of  the  law.  Among  the  latter  number,  were 
it  who  formerly  laboured  in  the  same  vineyard  with 
doBB  and  Powel,  the  anabaptist  preachers,  andSonth- 
'  ertholic  priest,  who  had  been  banished  thirty-seven 
fore,  and  who,  being  apprehended  again,  acknow* 
hat  he  was  a  Catholic  and  in  orders:  the  foreign 
lors  solicited  in  vain  the  pardon  of  Southworth; 
1  helped  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  godly  by 

his  blood,  and  the  priest  suffered  the  death  of  a 

the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two. 
ng,  Charies  the  Second,  remained  still  in  Paris,  from 
he  corresponded  with  his  English  friends,  many  of 
ited  treacherously  towards  him ;  particularly  a  person 
ienshaw,  who  went  to  Paris,  and  being  refused  an 
',  on  his  return  detailed  a  plan  to  the  royalists  by 
le  protector  was  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  royal 
idaimed.     When  he  had  collected  a  number  of  dis- 
1  persons  he  disclosed  their  names  to  the  protector ; 
Tt  apprehended,    and  Cromwell  vnrote  to  Charles, 
that  if  he  encouraged  such  plots  he  would  co«s\»Rfc 
t  it  wmM  be  an  easy  matter  for  turn  to  Te^\a\.^>  «d^ 
frmiceesBB 
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^3ven 


jii  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  change  of  ^^ 
. ._,,  ^rreat  dissatisfaction.     Fleetwood,  the       ^^ 
firmer  kinffdom,  knew  not  how  to  reconcile   •^ 
nrpnosed  ro  resign  his  office.     In  some  of  the     ^^ 

p^irance  was  drawn  up,  which  stated  the  i*^     ^ 

I  <:;nirle  person  conducting  the  government.  Cr^^  ^"^^ 

,-«r\  stomi  bv  his  caution  and  firmness.    lU    ^^^^'^ 

■jj^rv  Operations  of  General  Monk  subdued  tn  ^  .^ 

^rotJnnd  was  incorporated  with  England  in  ltf3-^» ^* 

,rer£  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  Charles  by  ^^^ 

^^,  Cromwell,  and  the  whole  frame  of  their  cou^*'^ 

•n^Kortcd. 
The  foreign  powers  had  anticipated  the  success  Oi  "■ 

fliv^.  A»l  who  had  reason  to  hope  from  his  fr^c^*^^^ 
frnm  his  enmity,  hastened  to  present  their  cong^"" 
Yii  received  their  ambassadors  with  the  state  of  •  ^^'^^ 
„n»^  when  he  invited  them  to  dinner,  he  sat  ^^  . 
^xhc  of  the  table,  they  were  seated  on  the  opposite  s»^  . 
fK'  repast  they  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-^^. 
tKv  were  entertained  with  music  and  the  ^5-^^ 
fivAlin. 

Tlio  victories  obtained  by  Monk  and  his  colleag"  ^  « 
4^-,iloh  fleet  was  a  subject  of  exultation  to  Croff^  ^  ^ 
v\  to  England;  and  founded  the  basis  of  an  am-^  , 
X-lwoon  our  country  and  the  United  Provinces  oF 
>o  Spanish  ambassador,  Cromwell  received  offe^  , 
|t:»nnish  monarch  to  assist  him  in  mounting  the  \i^^J^. 
fiC  r»>yalty,  should  he  feel  desirous  of  obtaining  the  t^:^^-^ 
^ilip  hoped,  by  this  alliance  with  the  protecton^^ 
jihiHiUl  limit  the  aspiring  ambition  of  France  ;  n 
ll^ll^r  state  backward  in  proposing  terms  of  allian 
M(  H  satisfactory  mode  of  addressing  the  usurper 


.fs^  upon.     Cromwell  refused  the  style  of  cousii^^ 
•J^i6  of  liOuis  would  not  permit  him  to  use  that  of 
yi  teng*^  ^®  distinction  of  "  monsieur  le  protect^^ 
^kmtjcd  with  success :  but  the  protector,  aware  that^ 
y^i  several  "^eais  ^ynX^^l^^  nXv^  vcAftvests  of^ 

lered  eacVi  ipatV^  ^^<saxo\3&  q"1  Xsa 


■ST 
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t«>TT  "*  '"  "**    ''*^'®  '"  conc'u'3«  a  Irealy  with  either,  and  the 

I  ^".   deling  of  iiis  first  parliament  called   his  attention  to  the 
^,  _    sOBintssor  his  own  government. 

j^  _     *^i*  pkrade  observed  on  that  occasion  exceeded  iu  rnag- 

,^^  ^ilficeoa  the  display  made    by   any  preceding   sovereign; 

*  r,.  wOg*  I'e    protector  himself  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 

J  ^  Mjwf""' *iiaapUcity,  and  the  privilege  of  having   his  head 

.  _  flwered.    In  a  speech  which  lasted  three  hours,  he  described 

i.stilf  or  the  nation,  mixing  in  his  discourse  quotations 

nxriptui-e  fat  the  ediRcatian  or  the  godly,  and  many  pra- 

giioii  or  tiumility,  to  molUry  the  resentment  of  the  republi- 

'"'Withstanding  every  means  had  been  used  to  influence 

I  eluUOQ    or  the  members,  the  opposition  party  alarmed 

mwril,  Mrho,  having  secured  the  principal  posts  in  the  city 

«^  distribution  of  the  mihtary,  proceeded  to  the  painted 

jjgfia.  aiid  there  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  house; 

I  ftmlily    told  them  that  his  calling  was  from  God,  his 

con's  from  the  people  ;  and  that  no  one  but  God  and  the 

0^  ^UniM  ever  take  his  office  from  him ;  and  he  lefl  a 

-H^tnimiror  signatures,  which  contained  an  acknowledgment 

4^  tn^COYernment,  as  it  was  now  settled  in  one  person  and 

jtrlisment,  should  remain  unaltered. 

Is  *ODduct  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  they  con- 

cibis  frequent  jirotestalions  in  favour  of  a  retired  life  as 

iinsj subUrfuge  to  cover  his  ambition.    After  waiting  three 

Wlna  for  [he  decision  of  the  house,  which  had  sat  in  a 

n  the  legality  of  the  instrument  that  embodied  the 

I""'*  authority,  Cromwell  again  summoned  the  members 

""•the  painted  chamber,  and  having  reproached  them 

Wftiegiect,  which,  he  said,  "was  more  than  the  Lord 

i  bt^"  |,e  added,  '\it  was  his  duly  to  tell  them,  that 

Jf^^'ttuance  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  nation,  and, 

as^4  £toj/'    '"^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  there  declare  that  he  dissolved 

«*«^|p  P      ""^iiness,  the  prudence,  and  (he  caution  exercised  by 
''Wmhatjd^^ tor  at  that  important    crisis,    displayed    superior 
T^f^Jecta    *''*f'P''  ^y  8  ''"o'  '•"d  unprejudiced  ■juA^mei\\..    '^\vi 
'ot.  IX     ^S'sested  for  the  surprisal  of  his  person,  cwi  "^i 
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seizure  of  the  strong  places^  were  fimatrated  by  thevisdMCl 

his   measures.     The  royalists  felt  their  hopes  lemirif 

Charles  vainly  endeavoured,  £rom  his  residence  ttCdifiikftF 

make  them  aware  of  the  necessity  of  caution;  theyniAir 

on   simultaneous  risings  on  a  certain  day,  ud,  ai  ^ii 

request,  he  disguised  his  person  and  proceeded  to  ^^u 

burgh  in  Zealand,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ciMii*M> 

England,  while  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Josq^li^li, 

staff  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  insargentii  ^li 

was  proclaimed  king  in  Salisbury,  from  which  temtki^li 

ists  proceeded  into  Devonshire,  but  finding  their  F^'L 

urease  in  number,  they  disbanded  without  any  <>VP^L 

and  Rochester  returned  to  his  exiled  monarch.  [ 

Cromwell  forbore  to  punish  any  of  those  iMa^^m^ 

formerly  among  the  number  of  his  fiiends,  batwiNWT||, 

become  implacable  enemies  because  they  sawtbKkhiMH|^ 

to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  the«kob^M|, 

of  his  resentment  fell  upon  the  royalists :  PeiU>ton*lL 

Grove  underwent  the  sentence  of  traitors  at  Eutcr;  ^1^ 

suffered  on  the  gallows  there,  and  in  the  citycfSiliB4K 

and  numbers  were  sent  to  Barbadoes  to  be  8oldasdi***L 

though  the  protector  did  not  inflict  bodily  pumsliB****l 

former  friends,   he   adopted  many  arbitrary  Bieii«*'*l 

were  felt  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  the  whole  kiDS^'l. 

under  military  government.  JL 

While  things  were  in  this  state  at  home,  two  ■'"'JJK 

sailed  with  secret  instructions.     One,  commanded  l^'^V^ 

sailed  up  the  Mediterranean,  under  a  pretext  ofdiM^W^ 

pirateB,  but  with  the  real  design  to  capture  the  ^^S, 

with  treasure  from  the  Indies  for  Spain.     A  di8C0Tcrj*n| 

fntention  caused  Philip  to  frustrate  its  execution,  aD<^'2| 

'  conqpelled  to  be  satisfied  with  having  destroyed  Ac"*! 

CoBM,  which  obtamed  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoi « *  I 

vlfldgment  of  submission  to  the  English  flag.    O*"  1 

OB  was  conducted  by  Penn  and  Venahles,  i*^ ' 

J  for  the  xxmquest  of  St  Domingo.     A  fiuluie  il ^ 

inal  deaigB,  which  cost  them  a  thousand  men,  caused'^ 

mifbm  the  entepinae  \  \xs^  qix  \k€\x  x^Nsaxa.^^'^^'* 
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Jamaica,  which  was  then  considered  onlj  a  iriSimg 
on;  so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the   commanders  ii 
they  were  hoth  eommitted  to  the  Tower. 
regard  to  the  treaty  with  France,  an  evenl  called,  by 
nts,  the  massacre  but,  by  Catholics,  the  rebdlioa  of 
lois,  delayed  its  completion. 

derstand  this  part  of  our  history,  it  will  be  necxim^ 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  *,  when  tbe 
B  of  the  *^  poor  men  of  Lyons"  were  secretly  eh*-rL*htd 
the  Yalleys  of  Piedmont,  till  tbe  period  of  the  r^rte* 
and  were  then  exchanged  for  the  creed  taajTM  a: 
The  duke  of  Savoy  granted  tbem  tbe  free  e«er»ie 
religion,  within  certain  limits;  bat  some  i^A  hii:B^ 
thin  their  boundaries,  the  civilian  Andrea  Gai»t«>i», 
ts  appointed  judge  between  the  parties,  adjudg^rf  that 
sdem  should  withdraw,  but  with  permiMiciD  to  di^f^oae 
mds  they  had  planted  for  their  own  pro6t.  On  lears- 
watence^  the  half  civilized  mountaineerm  of  Vaodois 
poties  to  Turin  to  remonstrate ;  while  the  mioi%tef« 
iiniy*^>ijMl  every  individual  who  sold  his  land  in  tile 
I  territory.  The  natives  of  the  vallejii  belon^lnq^  i0 
X  of  France  met  those  of  the  valleys  belonging  Ui  tbe 
Savoy,  and  swore  to  stand  by  each  iAhtr;  meanwhile 
ipatched  messengers  for  advice  to  the  Cburcb  of 
and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Host  improbaUe  and  exaggerated  acooonta  of  these 
Ions  were  transmitted  to  the  diflerent  Protestant 
The  duke  of  Savoy  was  represented  as  a  tngrxied 
derant  prince;  the  Vandois  as  an  innocent  race, 
mkf  crime  was  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  failb* 
tBlonB  of  tbe  English  nation  wereronsed  toenthuHiasa 
aase :  to  Cromwell  it  offered  an  opportunity  to  appear 
protector  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  through 
s,  tbe  minister  of  the  French  chnreh  in  Lond/^n,  he 
lo  transplant  the  Vandois  to  Ireland,  and  settle  them 
iJMidfl  of  the  Irish  Catholkn.    The  ftnt  paxt  61  ^ 

^JdM»AM»,  roL  si,  pige  f6L 
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proposal  they  accepted  with  gratitude ;  but  the  Mttf 
refused." 

These  troubles  in  Piedmont  served  CroimnDwili|b  L 
to  delay  concluding  the  treaty  with  France,  u  be  lillt  |^ 

ik 
b 

« 
k 

kj 


waited  to  see  the  result  of  the  French  Idngfs  oondnct^i* 
in^  the  Yaudois ;   hut  Bordeaux,  the  Frendi  uiSk^ 
treated  this  excuse  as  a  mere  finesse,  and  said,  **^^i 
Savoy  had  as  good  a  right  to  make  laws  forbiiFM^ 
subjects,  as  the  English  government  had  to  (lictiltti.f 
Catholics  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;   that  the  VamUi  Y^ 
rebels,  and  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  tbdrioi^. 
Cromwell  continued  his  refusal,  and  when  cvefj  oWwl 
removed  by  the  submission  of  the  Vaudois  and  ths'^ 
ciliation  with  their  sovereign,  he  signed  the  treaty  wift^^ 
tance,  stipulating,  by  a  secret  article,   for  the  eri>*1 
the  Stuarts  and  their  adherents  from  admission  iBlow|9  (i 
dom  of  France.     Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  M^ 
Penn  and  Venables,  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  B'HI't^ 
the  English  flag,  had  provoked  hostilities  firom  th*  •■J' 
Spain,  and  Philip  sent  an  order  for  the  immcdiete  »W 
his  ambassador,  Don  Alonza.     All  -but  the  protector ^M^i^ 
xlependents  were  against  a  war  with  Spain ;  at  leogV^^ 
sailed  under  the  command  of  Blake  and  Montague, 
for  its  object  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbour rf 
and,  when  this  design  failed,  they  fell  in  with  tbe 
jQeet  from  America,  and  brought  home  a  prize  of  3 
which  Cromwell  declared  to  be  "  a  testimony  of  W* 
ceptance  of  the  engagement  against  Spain." 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  making  it 
apply  for  money,  a  parliament  was  summoned,  and 
now  learned  the  hatred  which  the  people  bore  to  hi* 
ment ;  the   voice  of  the  nation  called  upon  the  ekcWl  |i 
make  a  last  struggle  for  their  liberties,  and  the  kingdo^J 
in  a  ferment.     At  the  meeting  of  the  members  Ci^ 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  worknjKH" 
iears.     In  order  to  produce  a   conviction  of  thdr  o'T 
jhe  enumerated  tbe  enemves  o^  ^e  i\^\Asvck\  the  first  of  ^ 
lie  slated  to  be  the  SpaxiWiA,  \v«i\i«vw^^^w^^^^ 
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tequently  a  child  of  daikness ;  next  came  Charles 
cid  his  company  of  papists ;  and  he  concluded  with  the 
S^  explanation  of  the  eighty-fiflh  psalm :  **  If  pope  and 
I*  and  devil,  and  all  set  themselves  ag^nst  lis,  Uiougrh 
»ttld  compass  us  about  like  bees,  yet  in  the  name  of 
I  ire  shall  destroy  them.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
lod  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

i  the  money  granted  by  this  parliament  could  be 
le  public  attention  was  called  from  that  subject  to  the 
ment  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends"  which,  in  England, 
id  with  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a  weaver  at  Drayton, 
he  age  of  nineteen,  having  witnessed  the  noisy  amuse- 

*  a  fair,  was  led  to  serious  reflection,  and  thoughts  of 
"each ;  and  being  persuaded  that  he  heard  an  inward 
effing  him  from  his  home,  he  began  to  lead  a  solitary 
1  wandered  about  the  country  clothed  in  garments  of 

He  fancied  that  he  was  forbidden  by  the  Lord  to  use 
Mman  yoUy  and  that  he  was  not  to  uncover  his  head,  or 

•By  human  being.  In  1647  he  preached  his  first 
at  Duckenfield,  near  Manchester,  and  soon  obtained 
sr  of  followers  who  also  preached*  and  fancied  they 
symg  the  Divine  Spirit.   Among  the  latter  was  James 

who  really  allowed  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
I  sign  of  the  coming  of  Christ  Being  examined  be- 
ommittee  of  the  parliament,  they  voted  that  he  was 
^blasphemy,  and  doomed  him  to  a  cruel  punishment 
1  with  his  neck  in  the  pillory  two  hours,  received  310^ 
uid  some  days  after  had  the  letter  B  burnt  on  his 

•  and  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He  was 
cen  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  committed  the  offence, 
I  whipped  in  five  parts  of  that  city.  He  was  afler* 
laced  in  solitary  confinement,  until  discharged  by  the 
parliament :"  his  sufferings  had  materially  injured  his 
md  in  1660  he  was  found  in  a  dying  state  in  a  field, 
'e  expired. 

!  the  parliament  was  occupied  in  punishing  axv  o^<eiv^ 
ich  tiiey  had  no  right  to  meddle,  CronvweW  "W^l^  eoxst^ 
ow  to  concentrate  the  sovereignty  of  lYve  Ocvt^e  \s:\\i%- 


arbitrary  conduct  set  at  nought  the  courts  of  lal 
right  of  trial.  Whilst  the  mstfer  was  pending,  tU 
k«pt  a  settled  silence  ;  but  when  part  of  the  senlcna 
iuflicted,  he  came  forward,  as  guardian  of  the  piA 
to  know  the  ground  whereupon  the  house  foundeil 
ceeding.  The  iDquiry  was  addressed  to  the  apt 
tile  message  filled  the  members  with  disrooy :  llli 
upon  it  during  three  days,  and  then  adjonrn«d  the' 
which  Cromwell  was  in  no  haste  to  see  tgH 
object  beinc;  already  obtained  in  having  drawn  d 
of  men  to  the  defects  of  the  constitution,  since  I 
followed  that  remedies  most  be  sought.  In  a  ( 
bill  was  presented,  praying  for  a  oonfimiatdon  of 
tKe  major-genernls.  Cromwell,  having  been  thi 
the  existing  constitution,  was  not  expected  to  act 
but  circumstances  had  changed,  and  so  had  hii 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  his  son-in-law  Claypole 
others ;  after  being  the  subject  of  debate  eleven  I 
rejected,  and  the  members  of  the  military  council  ( 
selves  abandoned  by  the  man  who  commanded  1 
tanee  of  ofBce.  It  happened  also  that  a  conspii 
his  life  was  detected  at  this  period,  and  operated  in 
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who  wiuted  upon  him,  and  offered  their  remon- 

penon ;  the  anabaptists  collected  to  the  number  of 

id  were  proceeding^  by  force,  under  the  persuasion 

irere  ayengin^  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  when  their 

iy  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender,  with  the  loss  of 

ws  and  arms.     Meanwhile  the  protector  declared 

M  not  find  it  in  his  duty  to  God  and  the  country 

should  adopt  the   alteration  proposed  to  him;   he 

^  conscientious  doubts,  but  promised  to  confer  with  a 

^  on  the   subject.    The  house   waited  upon  him, 

^'fincd  a  committee,   but  nothing  hastened  the   de- 

^  Cromwell,  who  spent  a  fortnight  in  delays ;   but 

'^  Was  whispered  that  he  Would  accept  the  title  of  king, 

'^^e  the  former  constitution  of  a  parliament,  Lambert, 

^  l^ciborongh,  who  married  the  protector^s  sister,   and 

***"^  his  son-in-law,  with  several  more,  declared  their 

'^^"^  to  resign  their   commissions,  and    to  separate 

*"*^  from   his  councils   and   service  for  ever.     This 

J^**fte  farce  to  a  conclusion,  and  Cromwell  refused  the 

J' tiig;.    However,  his  friends  again  renewed  the  sub- 

^  the  house,  and  the  new  form  of  government  was 

I  with  this  difilerence,  that  the  title  of  king  was  ex- 

fer  that  of  "  lord^protector,"  and  he  underwent  a 

inauguration,  at  which  the  people  shouted  **  Long 

his  h'ghness ;  God  save  the  lord-protector." 


Chapter  XIIL 

THE  PROTECTORATE    (continued.) 

[■"»  king  Charles  II.  retired  to  Paris,  after  the  defeat  of 
[>>rtyatthe  battle  of  Worcester,  he  kept  up  the  appearance 
*coart,  in  which  the  different  aspirants  to  tlie  honours  of 
f*  *epe  exiles,  who  had  no  other  channel  by  which  to  feed 
r  Wnbition,  save  the  belief  that  Charles  would  be  restored 
^  throne,  and  that  then  they  should  reap  iVve  ^tM\V^  o*^ 
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their  present  labour.  Among  the  companioni  of  thtiMA 
exile,  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  for  his  fiuthM  nim  ■ 
Ireland  and  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  late  loB^Iti 
foremost  in  the  royal  favour ;  while  sir  Edwaid  flyd^i 
counsellor  to  the  young  king,  stood  nearly  eqoil  iikiiifr 
mation.  Hyde  thus  describes  the  poverty  of  the  coa^fi  J| 
letter  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  ClarendflilfW 
"  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is  yet  dead  for  want  of  Mi 
which  really  I  wonder  at.  I  am  sure  the  kiogoiafayl 
he  hath  eaten  since  April ;  and  I  am  not  acquainted ffilf^  I  j 
servant  of  his  who  hath  a  pistole  in  his  pocket  KM» 
six  of  us  eat  together  one  meal  a  day  for  a-pi8tolBiMfcl| 
but  all  of  us  owe  for  God  knows  how  many  wedo^i*'*  i 
poor  woman  that  feeds  us."    June  27  th,  165S, 

Yet  in  this  state  of  poverty,  Charles  appeared  infifc"!* 
the  privations  of  hb  friends  and  to  his  own  veUbRt^  k 
frivolous  excuse  auswered  the  purpose  of  |iiin*rfjj  i 
attention  to  business ;  the  pursuits  of  pleasnrei  p*"^  ^ 
his  gallantries,  so  wholly  swallowed  up  his  ti0***'V. 
allow  leisure  for  the  signing  despatches  and  ^*^'^f^u 
matters,  so  that  Ormond  and  Hyde  endeavoured  to  w*^^ 

degrading  connexion  he  had  formed  with  Lucy  ^"^1^ 
had  previously  been  the  mistress  of  colonel  Ko»**Vjki 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  ^^^T^Tii 
whom  Charles  believed  himself  to  be  the  father*  '"* 
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semblance  between  him  and  sir  Robert  was  so 
it  was  supposed  the  colonel  was  his  parent.    ^^   ^ 
king  was  prevailed  upon  to  separate  from  Lucy^  ^  j^  t 
turned  to  England  with  an  annuity  of  four  hunc^^  rt 
but  Cromwell,  who  was  informed  by  his  spies  of  y^^ 

done  in  Paris,  sent  her  back  to  France,  where 
fligate  manners  she  lost  the  king's  affection  and  s 
own  life. 

The  two  religious  parties  of  Presbyterians  anc^ 

were  both   urgent  with  Charles  during  his  stay  i- 

adopt  their  creed ;  and,  as  the  most  likely  inducei:: 

assured  him  that  his  \uleTes\.  te^^.^^  qw>\a.v.  ^^voi 

king  Jjstened  to  the  advice  o?  Vv\s  i:T\e\i^^  OxmwA 


^^   ae  promised  every  reasonable  indulgence  to  each  parly,  but 

s»^artd  his    resolution   to  live  and   die    a  member  of  that 

•■^^^l!!!!*''  "**  ^'^^'>^^  of  which  his  lather  had  suffered.  These 

^if*ynamaga  wete  injurious  to  Ihe  priciciples  of  Charles,  who 

■^•yff*l'«T  Supposed  that  all  men  modelled  their  belief  ac- 

■  trltliT      "  ^*^  known  that  cardinal  Mazarin  was  negotiating 

"         ^iS'l'lT"'^*"'  ^^'^'^^  followed  the  advice  of  his  friends, 

•W  f    Paris  ;  the  French  minister  having  previously  pro- 

*"*         CQutinue  the  paymeut  of  the  annuily  which  hltd 

b«"  ==lUed  upon   him  by  the  French  king.     The  esiled 

"^        'wjk  up  his  residence  at  Cologne,  where  he  had  been 

p*.  when  the  rupture  between  England   and  Spain 

'*iiii  to  offer  liimseif  as  an   ally  to  the  latter.      The 

Cabinet  hesitated  respecting  the  iicceptance  of  hia 

t*,  because  they  had  already  received  proposals  front 

^eiby,  once  the  favourite,  now  the  daring  enemy  of 

Sexby  had  Joined  the  levellers,  and  by  his- 

'"bigoes,  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  which  he 

^  'he  means  lo  circulate,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 

J,  and  the    Spanish  ministers  hoped,  by  an  union  of 

Hers  with  the  royalists,  to  have  ample  vengeance  on 

Mtor.     Their  plans    extended  to   assassination;    for 

:  purpose  Sexby  employed  as  an  agent  Syndercombe,  a 

aperate  courage,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 

1  consequence  of  his  political  principles. 

I  lodgings  near  where   the   protector  would 

i  design  of  shooting  hlni;  and  having  bribed 

a  lifeguard sman,  he  learned  the  intended  movements 

KCioinwell,  but  his  attempts  were  always  frustrated  in  some 

■  other ;   so  that  being  bent  on  his  purpose,  he  at  length 

'd  on  setting  fire  lo  Whitehall.     It  was  the  knowledge 

,  intention,  which  Took   revealed  to   Cromwell,   t>iat 

luoned  alarm  at  the  period  the  change  of  the  goverii- 

t  was  in  contemplation.     Syndercome  was  tried  and  cou- 

ned  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  but  was  found  dead 

nift  bed  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  time  of  his  expected 
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1^  siowiiess  of  Ylie  Spumnds  ia  pRpnin^  to  jfc    ' 

inras  .«  of  Enff:Ms^,  iil  suhed  ihe  acUre  qiiiit  of  ^      '^ 
^^:  i  iri=iu-i  liie  CDoduct  of  Sexby.     He  sent  ihiC^^ 
-<  cvT-ef  ;.r  i  Iran  which  had  been   priated  m  H^^ 
i*:r-:frc    ■  Kii;r.r  no  Murder,"  a  work  tint  from  tat^^ 
'-"-'-:  rift  i  rrti:  :  ni  press  ioa  on  the  public  mind.   1 
:.n»S4-d  Lirt-  pnr.opal  questions;   "  Wfaetiier  the  kir»^^ 
>.•.-.. •T  :<  i  tvtl:  :  r  Whether  ii  be  lawful  to  do  justice  c^    ^ 
'•}  ^    'Z  i.m-  aad  whether  this,  if  it  be  lawful,  will  t*^ 
:if  ■>.  jffi:   :.»  Uie  Co mmon wealth  ?"*   and  it  answeredf^^ 
^oe^T  en  :n  :he  affirmative.     Sexbv  followed  the  boct^^ 
Earljjir-  where  he  was  s(X>n  apprehended  and  confia^^^ 
:•»*  T;  wer.  i.T  which  place  he  died,  probably  by  yiolence-:^^ 
•^t  w;:.ier  of  that  vear  Blake  obtained  a  complete  Tilt'^ 
:-«£-:  tiir  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  but  thek^ 
:  c»!i:iniLd«  ]L\i:d  cot  to  receive  the  thanks  of  hb  cooi^^^ 
5  3:'r:  r&T^^res   had  the  scunrj  and  dressy  made  in  his^    ' 
yL:zu.z..  :!.&:  be  died  in  his  ship,  the  St.  -George,  as 
'S£-r>e.  wen:  into  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 

£!ikc  was  mere  than  fifty  years  oi  age  wben  he 
•J:=  ni.Ii Lsry  serrice,  and  he  was  near  sixty  when  be 
:^:z:z.ai.d  a:  sea.     He  raised  the  naval  glory  of  England 
L  fiziiz  hciirh:  thsnit  had  ever  before  attained.     Cromwi 
TT...-.  was  rjl'y  sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  him  a  pompc^^ 
r.^:.c:^l  a:  the  public  expense,  and  he  was  buried  in  Hen  ^ 
Vliih's  chapti  31  Wesiiuinster  Abbey,  but  the  coffin  was  n^ 
r^v  vti  :i>  the  church-} ard  during  the  succeeding  reign. 

i.  r«>:i:^cll  had  at  heart  the  forming  a  nearer  connexioB 
^>:l";  Fr^iEce.  and  with  that  view  he  sent  Lockhart,  who  had 
r^..rr!ei  his  niece,  to  discuss  the  preliminaries  of  a  treatr, 
of  which  the  principal  condition  was  the  possession  of 
Piir-k-'rh. 


A:  h.^xne  the  new  parliament  absorbed  the  attention  of 

E:..r'..::J.     I:  was  framed  on  the  old  system  of  the  two  housei 

of  l-^nis  and  Commons.     In  vain  did  the  lord-protector r^ 

peat  !cc;ures  on  the  good  effects  of  unanimity;  equally  vain 

were  his  ivpresentations  of  danger  from  a  threatened  invasion 

tf^VAcf  allies  of  Charles  Stuart*,  d\sse;ii%\0Ti  divided  the  opinions 
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'erests  of  the  two  houses,  and  the  memberB  expressed 
^^'sfaction  in  recriminating  messages  to  each  other. 
^d    Scot,  the  leading  members  of  the  oppositioOt 
'^fl  uenee  and  resolution ;  and  they,  with  several 
^'^^  army,  combined  to  re-establish  the  Common- 
^^o^t  a  single  person  as  the  head  or  the  peers  as  a 
^^^-'    Cromwell  was  aware  of  the  critical  situation 
^^     stood,  and  without  allowing  his  intention  to  be 
»x«  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament;  hastily 
^^Hc^self  into  his  carriage  he  drove  to  the  house,  and 
*^^  lor  the  Commons,  "  They,"  he  said,  "  had  placed 
^  ^iffh  situation  in  which  he  stood :  he  sousrht  it 
^    ^as  neither  man  nor  woman  treading  on  English 
*^o  could  say  he  did.     God  knew  that  he  would 
^^  lived  under  a  wood  aide,  and  have  tended  a  flock 
^  ^^aa  have  undertaken  the  government    But,  having 
^^  it  at  their  request,  he  had  a  right  to  look  to  them 
,^^  support.  Yet  some  among  them^  God  was  his  wit- 
cation  of  their  oaths,  were  attempting  to  establish 
"^tiwealth-interest  in  the  army;  some  had  received 
^^ns  to  enlist  men  for  Charles  Stuart,  and  both  had 
^'iiissaries  at  that  moment  seeking  to  raise  a  tumult, 
^  a  rebellion,  in  the  city.     But  he  was  bound  before 
to  prevent  such  disasters,  and  therefore,**  he  concluded, 
unk  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting ; 
iissolve  this  parliament,  and  let  God  judge  between  me 


u.'' 


nwell  felt  that  he  could  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
and  therefore  he  treated  the  discontented  murmurs  of 
mblicans  with  contempt;  such  of  the  officers  as  he 
o  be  inimical  to  his  measures  he  cashiered,  while  the 
ayor  was  admonished  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  city. 
^re  these  precautions  wholly  groundless,  since  the  mar- 
of  Ormond  was  then  in  London;  he  had  landed  in 
e  at  Westmarch,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  by 
of  dress  and  frequently  changing  his  lodging,  he  had 
ed  to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  Cromwell's  agents.  He 
>  England  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  ibftTO^^ve^ 
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were  disposed,  and  found,  arter  conversing  wilh  mtadl 
party,  that  lliere  was  a  deficieai:y  in  n 
and  that  few  or  none  were  willing  to  promise  tbeif  w 
Ihey  should   actually  see  the  Iting  in  England,    Chal(*l( 
waiting  at  Ostend,  for  in  Holland  he  had  oblwned  atiuui 
ainmiinition,  with  the  moiiej  advanced  to  him  by  lkii>lf 
Spain.     Sir  Richard  Willis,  one  of  a  select  few,  *lw  M  ' 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Charles,  had  fretiuenl  int"™ 
with  Ormond  in  London  ;  but  Willis  received  /wnCraiMi 
a  yearly  salary  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  eiilidtK 
and  when  Ormond  had  been  a  month  in  the  metrif 
treacherous  Willis  informed  the  lord -protector,  haviigj 
viously  told  the  marquess  that  an  order  was  in 
appreheu)>ion,  which  caused  the  latter  to  hasten  to 
from  whence  he  got  to  Dieppe,  and  his  difiguise  prM 
him  from  the  linowledge  of  Lockhart  and  Mazariniol 
through  France,  he  returned  in  safety  to  his  roysl  nUI 

The  discouraging  intelligence  conveyed  by  OriM 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  intendtdB 
expedition,  and  the  blockading  of  Ostend  by  in  ^ 
squadron.     Charles  relinquished  all  hopes  of  ii 
land  till  the  winter,  and  would  have  visited  the  coutt4[ 
in  the  interim,  but  that  the  cardinal  Retz  promisedfl 
interest  with  the  pope,  provided  tliat  he  would  give  hi 
that  when  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  bt4 
release  all  his  catholic  subjects  from  Ihe  penal  laws. 

The  state  of  things  during  the  winter  irritated  thc^ 
Cromwell,  and  urged  him  to  fresh  persecution  of  ll 
lies;  but  the  winter  campaign  placed  him  on  the  pi 
power  at  home,  and  shewed  the  excellence  of  h 
policy  in  the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  according  t 
with  France,  yet  the  mind  of  Cromwell  had  never 
so  disturbed  a  state  r  the  cares  of  government  opprij 
thoughts  by  day,  and  the  horrors  of  assassination^ 
his  dreams  by  night :    indisposition  affected  his 
domestic  affliction  undermined  his  sinking  constituli(j| 
more  than  all,  the  ciihavia\«ii  s*.a.\je  o?  V»  \.xtas«T^  ^ 
the  most  poignant  unea,sincBa -.  Vcwa-sm  wtt'M^\n'&««i 
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e  hid  relied  on  that  for  support,  he  was  apprehehsiT* 
rt^  might  induce  them  to  accept  the  overtures  of  his 

The  death  of  Elizaheth  Claypole»  the  favourite  child 
nrelU  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  affliction ;  he  sur- 
i  loss  of  her  only  a  few  weeks.  Diuring  his  last 
strange  sort  of  enthusiasm  led  him  to  believe  his 
ation  secure,  and  he  prayed  for  his  people,  sayings 
hough  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in 

%ith  thee  through  thy  gprace,  and  may  and  will 
thee  for  thy  people.  Thou  hast  made  me  a  mean 
nt  to  do  them  some  good  and  thee  service.  Many  of 
.  too  high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others  would  be 
ay  death.  Lord,  however  thou  disposest  of  me,  con* 
d  |ro  on  to  do  good  for  them.  Teach  those  who  look 
ki  upon  thy  instruments,  to  depend  more  upon  thyself^ 
ifta  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poof 
Jrthey  are  thy  people  too*." 

mU  died  on  the  3id  of  September,  1658.  Such  coa^ 
did  his  friends  entertain  of  his  sanctity,  that  Thorloft 
QooBced  the  event  to  the  deputy  of  Ireland :  "  He  is 
hntven,  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  his  people,  and 
3  wings  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints."     His  conduct 

variously  portrayed.  All  have  agpreed  that  he  made 
Uion  the  key-stone  by  which  he  ascended  the  step  to 
and  some  have  thought  that  he  dissembled  in  religion 
s  in  politics  ;  but  when  the  reader  reflects  that  reli- 
husiasm  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind  before  he  en- 

the  warfare  between  Charles  and  his  parliament^ 

the  discipline  of  the  army  was  such  at  that  period, 
J  breach  of  morality  was  severely  punished,  and  the 
)f  religious  worship  accompanied  every  act  of  mili- 
,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  piety,  which  in 
an  inherent  quality,  should  have  strengthened  when 
)  a  successful  auxiliary  in  forwarding  the  purposes 
on. 

^ell  lefl  two  sons  by  his  wife,  ElizabelVv  I^ouOki^t, 
and  HeDry;  but  the  public  felt  no  cexlaiivV^  t^^*dx^<- 

•LuroABP,Tol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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reprobating  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  had  scnift 
for  slaves  to  the  West  India  planters.  A  statement  n 
in  the  Clarendon  papers  of  seventy  individuals  who  hid 
apprehended  on  account  of  Salisbai'y  risings;  after n' 
imprisonment  those  persons  were  sold,  at  BarbadM 
"  1,550  pounds'  weight  of  sugar  a-piece,  more  or  less,  n 
ing  to  their  abilities  for  labour." 

Lord  FalcoDberg,  ivho  was  married  to  the  protector's! 
with  his  friends,  formed  a  military  council  at  Whileball.i 
Ihey  planned  how  lo  support  the  ascendancy  of  Riclwrdi 
army ;  and  Fleetwood  consulted  with  his  friends  a(  ffil 
ford-house,  how  Ihey  should  limit  his  authority  willa 
compass  allowed  to  a  civil  magistrate  :  but  a  third puftl 
that  more  formidable  in  number,  and  marc  importinlfei 
proceedings,  assembled  at  St.  James's,  under  tbesnnl 
fluence  of  Lambert,  and  the  open  direction  of  Desbonp 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  council  ofoffiwis* 
they  soon  determined  that  the  parliament  should  beiJiw'* 
The  proposal  was  made  to  the  protector  by  Desborou^" 
its  dissolution  was  proclaimed  the  same  day.  T^f 
proved  to  be  against  the  interest  of  Richard.  EBclit<T*| 
tertained  its  oivn  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  a  new  govav 
the  whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  confusion,  the  dlipM 
of  the  military  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  uulntiift'l 
the  royalists  were  employed  in  tnrning  the  prespnl  H 
anarchy  to  the  advantage  of  Charles. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  to  recall  the  long  parlianwnt  J 
military  (iivoured  this  project  :  in  their  council  ihejt*' 
resolution  which  shut  out  all  who  had  not  subseriW 
engagement ;  and  seventy  members  at  last  assembl* 
received  from  their  opponents  the  name  of  the  " 
Henry  Cromwell  resigned  his  office  in  Ireland,  anditiS 
Swinney  abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  lived* 
death  in  1674.  As  the  members  had  been  restored '•r 
by  the  influence  of  the  army,  the  council  soon  fwu 
employment ;  they  fotwatdedlo  the  house  a  petition  Wi*fl 
1  demands,  wb\c\\  Vvad  Vtas  g-otvovis  ?,TOiy«w*.-!f«i»'-"" 
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parliament."  Richard,  who  still  remained  at  White- 
i  desired  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  on  his  compliance 
)  request,  his  private  debts  were  transferred  to  the 
mt  not  paid  ;  he  received  a  present  of  2000/.,  and  a 
come  of  10,000/.  was  voted  to  him,  but  it  was  never 
L  .  One  of  the  fifteen  articles,  above  alluded  Uh 
t  Fleetwood  should  have  the  command  of  the  land 

Rphile  Charles  was  watchful  of  all  that  was  passing ; 
first  of  August  was  fixed  for  the  general  rising  of  the 
The  king  had  reached  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  and 
ting  in  disguise  an  opportunity  to  get  to  England  ; 
er,  the  duke  of  York,  purposed  crossing  from  Boulogne 
ast  of  Kent,  where  his  several  friends  were  prepared  to 
;.  but  the  traitor  Willis^  whom  Charles  still  supposed 

0  his  cause,  had  given  every  information  relative  to 
itions  of  the  royalists,  to  the  secretary  Thurloe,  and  in 
ijdone  was  the  royal  standard  unfurled,  under  the  com*- 
sir  George  Booth,  who  got  possession  of  the  city  of 
but  was  soon  expelled  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  force 
y  Lambert,  who  took  three  hundred  of  them  prisoners, 
of  Derby  was  taken  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and 
ho  was  riding  on  a  pillion  in  female  attire,  was  dis* 
by  his  awkward  manner  of  getting  off  the  horse* 
who  was  at  Rochelle,  on  hearing  the  sad  intelligence,. 

1  to  Fuentarabia.  Lambert  was  rewarded  by  the 
it  with  the  sum  of  1000/.,  but  his  .success  had  raised 
ous  fears,  for  they  suspected  that  he  might  act  the 
I  Fleetwood,  which  had  been  acted  before  by  Oliver 
I  wifh  tjie  lord-general  Fairfax.  This  temporary  in*- 
I  was  succeeded  by  many  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
at  to  subdue  the  power  of  the  army,  and  it  was  at 
preed  that  a  council  of  officers  should  provide  for  the 
iace ;  and  that  a  new  form  of  government  should  be 

I  to  a  new  parliament,  and  that  of  the  rump  was> : 

• 

\}ie  party  ai  Waiiingford-house  found  ti^verck^^^CA 

9  possessed  of  the  power  to  form  a  goN^xtktsieoX.. 
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after  their  own  system.  Fleetwood  received  the  oftov^i^ 

mander-in-chief,  Lambert  was  made  general  of  lil«  iW  i 

Great  Britain,  and  those  officers  who  Fsfufltd  Ibekkm  1^ 

were  removed.    A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  reston IM  j| 

Cromwell  to  the  protectorate,  but  he  retired  fiofli  tk^M  lU 

to  Hampton-court,  from  which  place,  at  th#  FotoiMv  p; 

Charles,  he  fled  to  the  continent  to  avoid  his  cndiM^  K 

at  the  moment  he  was  in  the  possession  of  powtfi^W*  1% 

had  promised  to  pay.     Richard  remttined  a  toIv>T*  I^ 

nearly  twenty  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  o'i^'^''^  1^ 

of  Cheshunt,  where  he  died  in  1713,  at  the  ad^FUCc'V^  p 

dghty-six.  !r 

The  people  of  England  were  weary  of  change;  thi»*  I*' 

them  wished  for  the  restoration  of  thek  fonaerliM"'^  1^ 

narchs,  and  many  of  the  officers  had  cnconngid  ^^  F 

with  the  offer  of  their  services;  but  of  all  the  politkilMM  IP 

the  conduct  of  Monk  was  the  most  perplexing*  */T|| 

commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland  from  the  time  iit  V*  I 

well  had  pursued  Charles  to  Worcester.      TlictBi**|, 

employed  in  the  duties  of  his  station  without  any  i|^ 

concern  for  the  success  of  any  party.     On  no  occtii** 

permit  an  avowal  of  his  sentiments  to  pass  hisKpti*** 

George  Monk  was  accounted  to  be  a  plain  soldier,  wb0V^ 

obey  orders,  and  see  that  his  own  were  obeyed.    EY«y^ 

claimed  him  as  their  adherent ;  Charles  had  madehia^ 

offers,  and  he  listened  to  his  agents  patiently,  but  siltfAf* 

the  time  that  Richard  was  deposed,  the  republicini'fl 

suspicious  of  Monk,  and  Fleetwood  provoked  his  reWipW 

exchanging  many  of  his  officers  for  creatures  of  Iw^ 

This  affront  roused  Monk,  and  he  resolved  to  act  <Vfl? 

the  "  assertor  of  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  his  eo**r 

The  first  success  of  his  measures  caused  a  return  of  the  W 

parliament.     Fleetwood  complained  that  "the  Lordfcii^ 

in  his  face,"  and  endeavoured  to  disarm  his  enemies  bf' 

submissive  surrender  of  his  office.  , 

Lord  Fairfax  joined  Monk,  who  had  crossed  the  T** 

aUd  together  they  proceeded  loXotV,  VJcva  ^^d\«&^^  ^^» 

•ere  opened  to  tliem  b^  l\\e  <i^.N^\\«*  ^>ao  ^«tft^*«»» 
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fai  tiinaaiy,  I6d0;  we  find  Monk  Keeiving^  €bm 
^Q  parliament  at  the  bar  of  their  house.  On  being: 
ttJQFe  the  house  of  Staart,  he  replied  that  it  was 
eomcience  to  swear  never  to  acquiesee  in  that 
Hdence  mi^t  possibly  ordain*  He  spoke  of  tib» 
^  already  given  of  his  attachment  to  the  parlia- 
professed  himself  ready  to  give  farther  proof 
BUed  upon.  This  declaration  was  soon  pat  to  tha: 
general  received  an  order  at  midnight,  to  arrest 
I  citizens  in  the  city,  and  to  remove  the  posts  and 
±.  had  lately  been  fixed  in  the  streets,  with  the 
portcullises ;  meantime  a  petition  from  Praise*'^ 
}ne  was  presented,  praying  that  no  man  aigiit. 
unentj  or  hold  any  public  office,  who  refused  to 
pretensions  of  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  other  single^ 

rare  that  this  petition  was  meant  for  him,  went  tO' 
ddsy  and  having  there  'summoned  a  common* 
faformed  the  citizens  that  the  man  who  the  daf ' 
acted  against  them  by  the  order  of  others,  was; 
ly  his  own  choice,  to  unite  his  fortune  with  theirs,.. 
sir  assistance  to  obtain  a  full  and  free  parliamort*' 
lunceraent  the  people  testified  the  fulTest  joy,  and 
r  frolics  to  celebrate  the  event,  they  *'  roasted  the- 

lyteqan  party  had  now  the  ascendant  in  the  house  ^^ 
id  entered  into  an  engagement  not  to  interfere  in' 
tate  ;  but  the  motives  of  Monk's  conduct  were  tso 
fstery,  that  he  still  continued  to  be  the  subject  of 
Icions.  Afler  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliamenl,' 
ed  a  letter  from  the  king ;  atid  having  read  it  witll^ 
pbserved,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  cotikU, 
wledge  his  devotion  to  the  cause  Of  loyalty,  but^ 
ist  profound  secrecy  was  still  necessary.  Monk' 
;ht  the  king  to  send  bim   a  eonciMatory  lettsi^ 

'astenio^  «  ramp  on  a  spit,  and  roaatiiig.ltiii'vanoxA^«x\A  ^^<^^^« 
t^9ed- for  aeveni  ye&ra  after,  ^ 
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inrhich,  at  a  suitable  period,  he  could  lay  before  tbefrf^ 
ment.  . 

The  messenger  was  received  most  joyfully  by  OA^    « 
his  return.    The  king  was  at  Brussels,  and  hafingtite* 
advice  of  his  friends  Ormond,  Hyde,  and  Nicholai,te>>**  L 

ki 
It 


dispatches  to  England,  containing  letters  to  each  of  AekM 
of  parliament,  one  to  Monk  and  the  army,  anothertolMP 
and  the  navy,  and  a  fifth  to  the  lord  mayor  andthedtj;  v 
were  dated  Breda,  to  which  place  Charles  hadraM'**^?* 
advice  of  general  Monk. 

While    these  matters  were  preparing,  the  "eowi* 
parliament"  (so  it  was  called)  assembled;  of  these  tkc^ 
liers  formed  the  majority.     On  the  arrival  of  Gwrt** 
messenger  from  Breda,  besides  the  letters  with  wUd^r 
diarged,  he  brought  a  declaration  which  contained  a  Btt^ 
general  pardon ;  it  declared  liberty  of  conscience,  •»  ■* 
no  man  should  be  disquieted  for  difference  ^^V^^ 
matters  of  religion,  which  did  not  disturb  the  P*'*;^ 
kingdom."  It  alluded  to  the  mode  of  securing  purcha«ed>* 
to  their  present  possessors,  and  promised  the  P*lf**, 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  as  also  the  retaining  the  offi** 
men,  upon  the  same  conditions  as  they  were  now  eap^ 
On  the  confidence  placed  in  this  royal  charter,  Cban<* 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers.    They  seniw 
to  him,  to  his  brother  York,  and  to  the  duke  of  Glooc** 
and  his  succession  was  proclaimed  as  having  commeD^  , 
the  day  of  his  father's  death. 

Hale,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  proposed  inquiry 
former  concessions,  and  Prynne  spoke  of  coming  to  i 
understanding  on  certain  claims,  hitherto  the  subjects  of 
troversy  between  the  parliament  and  the  crown.    Monk 
jected  to  this  proceeding,  and  reminded  them,  that  the 
would  bring  no  army  with  him,  and  would  be  as  fsm 
their  mercy  in  Westminster  as  he  was  in  Breda ;  upon  wj. 
the   advocates  for  inquiry  yielded  to  the  number  of  1 
opponents. 

Monk,  with  the  pT\t\c\^B\  o^  \Xve'^Tk^\^^^^\N:\x^"* 
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Dover.  Charles  embraced  him  as  his  benefactor,  and 
n  with  him  into  the  carriage.  On  Blackheath  the 
11  was  received  by  the  army  in  battle  array ;  in  St. 
3  fields  a  handsome  collation  had  been  prepared  under 
J  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  of  which  his  majesty  par* 
id  such  was  the  general  joy  testified  on  that  occasion, 
Jie  conclusion  of  the  day,  the  king  observed  to  one  of 
Icnts,  "  It  must  surely  have  been  my  fault  that  I  did 
e  before  \  for  I  have  met  with  no  one  to-day  who  did 
S8t  that  he  always  wished  for  my  restoration." 
•  ever  been  regretted  that  Monk,  whose  foresight  and 
efiected  the  peaceful  return  of  Charles,  should  not 
ibraced  that  opportunity  to  establish  a  compact,  which 
uive  determined  the  legal  rights  of  the  crown,  and  se» 
rom  encroachment  the  freedom  of  the  people.  By  this 
Hegtigence,  or  of  perfidy,  the  way  was  still  lefl  open 
in  the  end,  led  to  another  revolution,  the  result  of 
excladed  the  Stuarts  from  the  government  of  these 


Chapter  XV. 

CHARLES  ir. 


s  was  in  his  thirtieth  year*  at  the  time  the  people 
isly  restored  to  him  the  sovereignty  without  the  im- 
1  of  any  new  limitations  to  the  royal  prerogative.  He 
id  an  excellent  constitution,  a  manly  figure,  a  graceful 
our,  many  personal  accomplishments,  and  a  great 
f  mental  abilities.  Ten  years  spent  in  exile  and  ad- 
it was  expected,  would  have  taught  him  moderation ; 
letermined  desire  to  govern  without  controul,  and  a 
I  prodigality  of  disposition,  aided  by  his  convivial 
and  his  ready  wit,  led  him  to  a  free  indulgence  \w  ^Sca 
of  youth,  and  the  intemperance  of  appelVle.  ^\«  ^ss.« 
7M  contagious,  and  debauchery  and  irt eW^oa  ^^so^ 
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became  the  characteristics  of  his  oodrt,  andiatiHoriU 
him  the  affections  of  bis  subjects. 

The  return  of  Charles  was  bailed  by  aHpirtieiHi|» 
lude  to  peace  and  prosperity ;  the  frequent  diii|Pitt 
bad  latterly  taken  place  in  the   system  of  gofafa|ti 
.wearied  the  people,  and  everywhere  puUic  rqoiaVii^ 
fested  the  feeUngs  of  triumph  experienced  tfaioii|^Si^ 
on  their  return  to  the  dominion  of  monardiy.  DiHp 
conduct  shewed  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  dupil' 
surrounded  him ;  he  formed  a  strong  resolutioiloMM 
time  and  attention  to  the  business   of  the  tl/kt  ■■! 
his  ministers  perceiyed  an  entire  change  in  hiiUik;* 
soon  the  difficulties  that  assailed  him  from  the  fln 
claims  of  the  old  royalists,  and  the  petitions  of  )m  ii v 
herents,  made  him  weary  of  the  restraint  whiefaheMi'K 
had  imposed  upon  himsdf ;  and  be  returned,  aimidi  *■" ' 
the  society  of  the  gay  and  the  dissolute.  His  ooencQ 
of  his  two  brothers,  James  and  Heniy,  and  tbe  fam 
lors  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  during  his  exile,  w4*r 
lord- general,  and  a  few  more  of  his  friends,  to  wW**! 
added  all  the  surviving  members  of  his  late  fathert***|j 
These   persons  had  professed  opposite  principles,  •^'jj' 
maintained  different  interests,  and  therefore  were  to 
objects  of  distrust.     In  the  first  moments  of  nationl 
siasm,  the  parliament  was   quiescent  to  the  wishes « 
monarch.     Having  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
of  the  last  reign  had  proceeded  from  the  scanty  pioviB*' 
the   support  of  royalty,   and  from  tbe  adoption  of 
measures  to  supply  that  deficiency,  they  raised  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  to  1,200,000^,  and  insured  the 
by  perpetuating  the  tax  of  excise  which  bad  been 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  agiii^  . 
king,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  oease  vitf 
necessity.  ^ 

The  keeping  np  of  the  revolutionary  army  became  ii 
of  uneasiness  to  the  king  and  to  his  ministers,  nor  dl 
Seel  secure  until  ii  was.d\&Wii^^d.    ^YVm^Va^LqC  indeiuMV^ 
/Mcupied  tbe  fttienUoii  o^  \Xv^  eo\^^^.   \bl  ^dut  ^k^b^ 
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y  Chailefl  at  Breda,  a  general  pardon  was  promised, 
yedL  to  such  exceptions  as  should  be  suggested  by  the 
lent,  Kid  these  were  the  cause  of  much  controversy 
OL  thie  lords  and  the  commons ;  the  spirit  of  revenge 
biyely  employed*  and  numerous  acts  of  injustice  were 
£ed.    The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw^ 
ilun  out  of  their  coffins,  drawn  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn, 
ag  at  the  three  corners  of  the  gallows — afterwards 
Bads  were  cnt  off,  and  fixed  on  the  front  of  Westminster- 
No  relief  was  granted  to  those  persons  who  had  been 
iBdef  their  property  during  the  commonwealth,  or  who 
BpOBed  of  thdr  estates  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  wants  of 
^g.    The  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  property  proved 
lit  difficult  point  of  all,  and  terminated  rather  in  a  pro- 
kf  fiitnre  consideration  than  in  any  decisive  measures, 
k  oaemony  of  coronation  was  performed  with  the  splen* 
tSBsi  on  former  occasions,  and  was  followed  with  great 
nqoidngs.      Charles  had  previously  called   a  new 
3Mat«  which  the  chancellor,  who  had  been  created  earl 
iiendon,  found  means  to  model  afler  his  own  will.     He 
onicRted  the  secret  wishes  of  the  cabinet  to  a  few  of 
lost  influential  members,    and   they  instructed  their 
I  liow  it  was  desired  they  should  act ;  with  his  force 
sganized,  the  minister  had  little  difficulty  in  overcoming 
[^[Kments.     But  nothing  was  more  sudden  and  more 
icaous  than  the  change  in  public   morals;  from   the 
Bt  that  the  state  ceased  to  be  guided  by  men   who 
nd  the  forms  of  godliness,  vice  walked  forth  without 
le;    no  longer  concealed  by  the  assumed  garb  of 
'  she  appeared  without  restraint,  and  was  received  as 
ome  visitor;  the  affectation  of  decorum  was  exchanged 
nond  of  pleasure  and  revelry,  and  the  court  of  Charles 
in  voluptuousness   with    that    of    his    contemporary^ 
XIV.    An  interruption  to  their  course  of  amusements 
oeaaioned  by  the  death  of  the  king's  youngest  brothei; 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  of  the  small  pox  in  thft 
eth  year  of  las  age.    In  him  were  uiia\;ed  li!la.e  ^goxA 
tmafboibbia  brotberB,  the  sound  judgmeui  vdA  oijaAxSk 
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perception  of  Charles,  with  the  vigour  ind«wW«f 
the  duke  of  York.     The  latter  personage  becanwM^ 
same  time  the  subject  of  general  convenatioo*  "^f 
1659  his  royal  highness  was  at  the  court  of  Itt  *M   (n 
princess  of  Orange,  he  became  attached  to  ^^  fti 
maid  of  honour  to  the  princess,  and  daughter  ^  "*  .^ 
cellor.     Having  promised  her  marriage,  she  A^^  o| 
England  when  he  quitted  the  Hague  with  his  \ffi^\ 
was  induced,  in  consequence  of  her  situation,  to 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  church  of  England;  i 
came  his  brother's  reluctance  by  his  passionate 
His  mother  and  sister  severely  condenmed  the 
James,  and  refused  to  admit  tJie  object  (^his 
their  society ;  the  chancellor  pretended  to  &d  vfi. 
advised  the  king  to  send  the  presumptuous  lady  to  niVm 
while  he  confined  her  to  the  solitude  of  her  chasta 
her  more  indulgent  mother  admitted  the  prince  to 
in   the  hours  of  her   captivity.     Meanwhile  8 
found,  Charles  Berkeley,  who  on  a  promise  of 
fortune,  made  a  declaration  that  Anne  Hyde  hadW^. 
mistress,  and  brought  forward  several  witnesses  to  p*'^ 
loose  !)ehaviour.     Certain  learned  divines  assured'^ 
that  no  private  contract  was  valid  that  had  not  the 
consent  of  the  king.     James   wavered  in  his  ogisi^ 
■ceased   to  visit  or  to  regard  Anne  as  his  lawful  wift- 
during  the  period  of  labour,  Dr.  Morley  adjured  Antfi 
name  of  the  living  God,  to  speak  the  truth,  before  the 
who  attended  her  by  order  of  the  king ;  and  she 
the  duke  of  York  was  the  father  of  her  child,  that 
been  contracted  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  wil 
and  that  she  had  always  been  faithful  to  his  bed. 
assertions,  and  the  birth  of  the  child,  revived  the 
James ;  he  examined  Berkeley,  and  feeling  ashamed 
should  have  been  imposed  upon,  (for  the  man  coi 
charges  he  had  made  against  her  were  false,)  the  di 
solved  on  doing  her  justice.     He  visited  her  at  her 
house,  and,  in  the  ptesenee  o^  \v«t  ^^\3L&erai  admoel 
lier  for  his  duchess.    luV.Yv^ioWamTk^^^'w:  ift 
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^  ^^  -  court  by  the  qaeen  mother.  The  example  of 
*  ^^%  ■  aoon  after  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  Icings, 
S^'Ve  each  scandal  by  his  amours,  that  his  ministers 
?^*  "^ery  urgent  in  advising  his  majesty  to  select  a  con- 
t[  ■Jiil  ^hile  he  was  endeavouring  to  fix  his  wavering  af- 
r^On  a  suitable  alliance,  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
R^  ^im  with  a  proposal  of  marriage  with  Donna 
P^*^  «8ter  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  This  was  done  at 
*?|iftr^*tion  of  the  French  monarch,  who  thought  by  this 
7^  fc«  should  secure  a  channel  by  which  he  could  send 
|.  .*^OilDgal  without  provoking  the  hostility  of  Spain; 
^^'^^tta,  the  youngest  sister  of  Charles,  had  married 
^  ttle  brother  of  Louis,  which  caused  the  latter  to 
^*  ^hat  England  would  act  in  the  interest  of  France. 
Ill»  *^e  princess  Caterina  was  offered  a  dower  of  five  hun- 
thonsind  pounds^  with  the  possession  of  Tangier  and 
^J?*J,  ind  a  free  trade  to  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese 
2  *•  An  offer  which  was  every  way  so  advantageous  to 
^^^'met  with  the  approbation  of  all  but  one  fair  lady, 
1^^*^  the  daughter  of  viscount  Grandison,  whose  beauty 
^  ^  great  impression  on  Charles  on  the  day  he  entered 
'  ^pital;  and  she  maintained  an  influence  over  his 
^  for  several  years  afterwards.  With  this  lady 
^^  spent  part  of  every  day;  he  created  her  husband 
^^Ueman  of  the  name  of  Palmer)  earl  of  Castlemain  in 
Hlhd,  and  bestowed  upon  her  many  costly  presents.  As 
''^^lival  of  the  Infanta  advanced,  the  king  redoubled  his 
^J^ions  to.  his  mistress ;  he  solemnly  promised  to  appoint 
^^dj  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  queen,  and  the  birth  of  a 
f^enfirmed  the  lady  Barbara's  influence  over  her  royal 
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^-ijiearing  that  the  princess  Caterina  had  arrived  at 
i|«ad,  the  king  left  the  house  of  Castlemain  to  meet  her, 
rj|)nfessed  himself  much  gratified  with  her  appearance. 
^%B8  not  devoid  of  beauty ;  and  as  she  possessed  good 
^  and  an  amiable  temper,  there  seemed  evet^  eVv^xve^  ol 
^^essL  For  some  days  the  royal  pair  lived  lu  \he  ^t^'aX^'s^. 
^^»/  /elicitjr,  but  the  king  soon  shewed  ttial  Yie  m^wv\.  woVi 
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to  disappoint  his  favoured  mistress.   Taking  tbe  oppoitB^rf 
being  surrounded  by  a  full  court,  he  presented  "  tki^/ 
as  she  was  called,  to  the  queen,  who  so  far  commaiUif 
feelings  for  the  moment  as  to  receive  her  gracionsly;  bi'M 
few  minutes  the  queen's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  (k  U 
gushed  from  her  nose,  and  she  was  conveyed  to  bff 
apartment  in  a  fit.    The  king  considered  the  quees'i 
offensive  ;  spoke  of   his  determination  never  to  hMI  |i 
her  whims ;  and  declared  himself  bound  to  nake  Cudii^ 
reparation.      His   dissolute   companions    encoangelM 
resolutions,  but  Ormond  and  Clarendon  renioiutBiri"l|i 
the    king  on  the  cruelty  of  such  conduct,  with  M 
cess,   the  following  extract,  copied   from  LiDgudyiil' 
Note  A,  will  shew. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from   Charles  IL  to  mM 

Chancellor. 

"  Now  I  am   on  this  matter,   I  thinke  it  neert 
give  you  a  little  good  councell  in  it,  least  you  mi"' 
that  by  making  a  further   stirr  in  the  busiuesii,  ;i"^l: 
diverte   me  from   my  resolution,  which  all  the  ••■  ""j. 
never  do ;  and  I  wish  I  may  be  unhappy  in  this  ^ 
the  world  to  come,  if  I  faile  in  the  least  degree  d 
have  resolved,  which  is  of  making  my  lady  C 
my  wive's  bedchamber,  and  whosoever  I  iinde  use  aBf 
vour  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  myne  (excepte  it  be 
myselfe)  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  moment  of  ^ 
You  know  how  true  a  friend  I  have  been  to  yoiL  B 
will  oblige  mc  eternally,  make  this  businesse  as  easf  ^ 
as  you  can,  of  what  opinion  soever  you  are  of;  ibr  I 
resolved  to  go  through  with  this  matter,  let  what  will 
it,  which    again  I   solemnly   swear   before  Almigltfy 
Therefore,  if  you   desire   to   have  the  countenance 
friendship,  medle  no  more   with  this  businesse, 
beat  down  all  force  and  scandalous  reports,  and  to  I 
what  I  am  sure  my  honour  is  so  much  concerned  * 
whosoever  I  find  to  \ie  ra^  \aA>j  C^)fi>^<&T(i<«iI\M^tk  «&!«a^if^ 
luatter,  I  do  promise  vipou  iiv>j  viQT^\»>Qfe\»3k«MSK\^ 


■\' 
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\his  letter  to  my  lord  lieutenant 
1)oth  a  minde  to  obli^  me,  carry 
this  matter.'' 


'\  -e  Catherine  to  accede  to 

I 

a  refusal  which  -drew 
'        J    •  ^t  length,  overcome 

ired  upon  herself 
f^.     '  -lie  importunities  of 

'•.     '  wliom   she   treated  with 

•  .IS   in  public.     Tlie   mistress 

.   her  rival ;   the  king  was  a  daily 
*^[d  entertainments,  and  she  maintained 
.lority.over  his  mind,  and  influenced  him  in 
^iovement»;  whilst  the  queen  abstained  from  all 
Ke  in  matters  of  state,  and  *by  her  continual  endea* 
ilease  Her  husband^  her  meek  forbearance,  and  her 
Oaxiner,  gained  a  daily  increase  of  public  esteem, 
conferred  on  his  mistress  the  rank  of  duchess  of 
br  herself,  with  remainder  to  Charles  and  George 
r  sons  by  the  king. 

pect  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  this  period,  a  par- 
8  summoned  in  the*  former  kingdom,  which,  from 
I  intoiicatio]\  of  Mi(ldlelon,  the  lord  commissioner, 
ends,  'Went  by  the  name  of  the  "  drunken  parlia- 
lat  parliament,  however,  annulled  the  proceedings 
er  ones,  which  recissory  act  was  followed  by  the 
eath  of  Arg}le  and  others,  and  by  the  restoration 
»ps.  The  English  forces,  which  hitherto  had  kept 
awe,  were  recalled,  so  that  the  nation  recovered 
ependence. 

id  a  new  race  of  proprietors  had  arisen,  soldiers 
urersy  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confused 
!  country,  to  share  the  lands  of  the  natives  among- 
Here  also  episcopacy  was  restored,  but  the 
the  landed  property  was  not  easily  aeconv^lUhed^ 
settlement  excluded  from  compeusalloiit  ;^<^  ^N^iiiv. 


IttdiMniomtMpfawHirednuttiMf.  lUdag^ 
^niaf  innouiidcd  by  af^dl  coail;  1m  pvcM 
^  she  w»$  called,  to  the  qaaea,  who  lo  fiv 
fNlbgB  for  tlie  mooMot  M  to  raedve  her  gia 
inr  minotey  the  qneen't  ejres  filled  with 
goihed  from  her  neee,  and  she  was  conv 
vpartment  in  a  fit.    The  kiDf  eonudered  th< 
flShnsive ;  spoke  of  his  detemiiiiation  nei 
]ier  whims;  anddedand  himfldf  bound  to 
jiqNuratioo,      His  dissolute  oompanioDs    < 
ifpolutions,  but  Ormond  and  Clarendon  ji 
ib#   king  on  the  cruelty  of  such  conduct, 
Ctssi  the  following  extract,  copied  from  I 
yote  At  will  shew. 

i^TRAGT    or   A  LXTTER    FBOII    ChARLES   I 

Chanceixor. 

**  Now  I  am  on  this  matter,  I  thinki 
l^ve  yon  a  little  good  councell  in  it,  lea/st 
that  by  making  a  further  stirr  in  the  but 
diverte  me  from  my  resolution,  which  all 
never  do ;  ^d  I  wish  I  may  be  unhappy  ii 
the  worid  to  come,  if  I  faile  in  the  least  c 
have  resolved,  which  is  of  making  my  la,d; 
ijuy  wive's  bedchamber,  and  whosoever  I  line 
four  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  myne  (exc 
myselfe)  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  m< 
fou  know  how  trae  a  friend  I  have  been 
yrlSi  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  busines 
fs  you  can,  of  what  opinion  soever  you  a 
resolved  to  go  through  with  this  matter,  let  ^ 
it,  which  again  I  solemnly  swear  before 
Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  the  cov 
fiiendship,  medle  no  more  with  this  bust 
pt9i  down  all  force  and  scandalous  reports 
JftJuit  I  am  sure  m^  VionouT  \b  «o  much  ooi 
MlPVOOTCr.I  find  to  be  m^  \%d^  C^VSkxuw 
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i¥e«  Ton  may  shew  this  letter  to  my  lord  lieutenant 
Kind),  acnd  if  you  have  both  a  minde  to  obli^  me,  carry 
Ives  like  finends  to  me  in  this  matter.'' 

radon  was  so  mean  as  to  advise  Catherine  to  accede  to 
ig^s  wishes ;  but  she  persisted  in  a  refusal  which  -drew 
a«r  many  severe  mortifications.  At  length,  overcome 
by  a  repetition  of  insults  poured  upon  herself 
friends,  the  queen  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
iM,  and  received  Castlemain,  whom  she  treated  with 
as  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  The  mistress 
d  this  triumph  over  her  rival ;  the  king^  was  a  daily 
ESi  her  suppers  aqd  entertainments,  ai\d  she  maintained 
peiioas  authority. over  his  mind,  and  influenced  tiim  in 
lltical  movement»;  whilst  the  queen  abstained  from  all 
Mtece  in  matters  of  state,  and  'by  her  continual  endea* 
to  please  Her  husband,  her  meek  forbearance,  and  her 
ed  manner,  gained  a  daily  increase  of  public  esteem. 
Mg  conferred  on  his  mistress  the  rank  of  duchess  of 
land  for  herself,  with  remainder  to  Charles  and  George 
'y,  her  sons  by  the  king. 

ll  respect  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  this  period,  a  par- 
li  was  summoneu  in  the*  former  kin^^dom,  which,  from 
thitual  intoxication  of  Mi(ldleton,  the  lord  commissioner, 
Jtt  friends,  ^went  by  the  name  of  the  "  drunken  parlia- 
."    That  parliament,  however,  annulled  the  proceedings 

former  ones,  which  recissory  act  was  followed  by  the 
Hid  death  of  Arg^le  and  others,  and  by  the  restoration 

bishops.  The  English  forces,  which  hitherto  had  kept 
ad  in  awe,  were  recalled,  so  that  the  nation  recovered 
il  independence. 

Ireland  a  new  race  of  proprietors  had  arisen,  soldiers 
drenturersy  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confused 
if  the  country,  to  share  the  lands  of  the  natives  among 
dves.  Here  also  episcopacy  was  restored,  but  the 
^  of  th^  landed  property  was  not  easily  acoomplished« 
i  final  settleweat  excluded  from  compeusaWon^  &xA  e.Nea 
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'.■1 

debarred  from  national  rights,  the  officers  idio  Mmii 
royal  fortune  abroad,  as  also  three  thousand  Cathflh*^ 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  rebellion :  an  act  of  injoilMiA 
had  for  its  apology  the  necessity  of  quietiog  the  CiiMil 
settlers,  and  of  establishing  Uie  ProtestAnt  aieaiH|k 
Ireland.  .  '19 

In  the  year  1675,  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland wcnii' 
in  the  following  manner,  according  to  an  extract  terfl 
belonging  to  Shiffield  Grace,  esq. : —  ''^ 

GRANTED  TO  THE  ENGUSH.  i 


Adventurers  .  « 

Soldiers         •  •  • 

Forty-iiiDe  oflBcers      •  • 

Royal  highness  duke  of  York 
Provisors       •     ■       •  • 

Duke  of  Ormond  and  Col.  Butler's  lands 
Bishops'  augmentations  •  • 


GRANTED  OR  DISPOSED  OF  TO  THE  IfilA    .  :B 

8tiU» 

Decrees  of  Innocence               •             •  •    l^if^ 

Provisors       •              .              •              .  .        ifljW 

King's  letters  of  restitution     «             •  •         4MII 

.Nominees  in  possession           •             •  «         ISjM 

Transplantation          •             •             .  .        541|SN 


TThe  forty-nine  officers  are  those  who  claimed 
service  under  the  king  before  1649.     The  duke  of 
ceived  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  held  by  the  regicides 
been  attainted.     Provisors  were  persons  in  whflN 
provisoes  had  been  made  in  the  acts.     Nominees 
Catholics  named  by  the  king  to  be  restored  to  their 
houses  and  two  thousand  acres  contiguous.    TVaMf 
refers  to  the  Catholics  whom  Cromwell  forced  fivm  l»i 
iandSy  and  settled  uv  CoTixvd.\^^V« 


i 
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^  w  advintages  aocruing  from  Charles's  marriage  witlf 
^^<a  of  Portugal,  difficulties  also  had  arisen.  Her 
^i*d  amounted  in  yalue  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
^poands,  which  had  afforded  relief  to  the  most  press- 
°^  -Iciiig^s  wants ;  but  the  expenses,  in  granting  pro- 
'  -^oriugaly  and  attending  the  expedition  sent  to  take 
^  o^  Bombay,  brought  other  pecuniary  embarrass- 
y'  ^Harles,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  council,  sold 
^*"  ft  ve  millions  of  livres  to  the  French  king :  an  act 
^^  S^neral  dissatisfaction  to  his  subjects,  who  took 
^  ^^^  saying  he  had  done  this  imprudent  deed  to 
'  ^^pacity  of  his  extravagant  mistress,  and  that 
^  Hci^  advised  it  in  consequence  of  a  bribe  from 
■"^^^  latter  slander  was  confirmed  in  the  public  belief 
*^^^on  of  a  handsome  mansion  for  the  residence  of 
'^^^   and  his  family,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 

^  ^^5  'Was  next  involved  in  disputes  with  his  council 
^"^  ^  declaration  of  **  indulgence  to  tender  con»  ■ 
'^,.*  ^^ressed  at  Breda.  Two  years  had  now  elapse^ 
V^  *^lu  from  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman 
b**^»j4ttmed  the  benefit  of  that  declaration.  The  lead- 
|iPflBt>e^Qf  the  council,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred, 
P*"  'Wnst  the  indulgence.  The  ministers  Robartes  and 
^•*  ^Dtendcd  that  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  supremacy, 
j*j*  '^ght  of  suspending  penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion, 
promised  to  obtain  from  his  parliament  an  act  to 
*ii&  to  exercise  with  more  satisfaction  the  power  of  dis- 
\t  which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown. 
Wi  Was  presented,  and  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed,  it 
^■Wdcnt  the  members  were  against  indulgence,  from  a 
fflliear  of  the  Catholics.  Charles  charged  the  bishops 
Rv.%ratitude  and  bigotry;  he  no  longer  received  them 
A^e  usual  marks  of  his  former  esteem,  and  the  court 
|U  their  sermons  with  ridicule. 

fc  ihelning's  desire  to  shelter  from  the  sevenVj  o5  iS\e  -^eaaSL 
tes  those  Catholics  who  had  served  the  to^b\  ewx^,>a^^ 
f  Joined  in  an  address  praying  for  a  pToc\aaw«JC\oi\>  Vo 
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banish  the  Catholic  priests  from  England.  To  tbisikla^ 
with  a  slight  hesitation,  yielded ;  and  the  session  M^ 
linother  address  to  put  in  execution  all  the  penal  laws esflf 
against  Catholics,  and  sectarians  of  every  denominatioo.  ^ 
following  year  a  new  act  was  brought  forward,  called  the*  • 
Venticle  act,  which  prohibited  any  number  above  fire,* 
•were  not  of  the  family,  from  meeting  for  religions  eifltift 
This  system  of  intolerance,  so  opposite  to  the  conditioisrfii 
solemn  engagement  offered  by  Charles  from  Breda,  tti^ 
cepted  by  his  people, was  chiefly  attributable  to  thebigotijifi 
ministers,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  bytlep  >. 
judices  and  resentments  of  the  parliament :  neither  mCUt  I 
be  exonerated  from  a  share  of  the  injustice  thus  catttL  I 

Charles  had  now  possessed  the  throne  four  jeiA*|» 
during  that  time  gallantry  had  formed  his  principal  iMi'^ 
for,  though  his  abilities  were  good,  his  love  of  pleasi*^ 
dered  them  inactive,  and  with  a  correct  judgment  and  iNf^ 
store  of  general  and  useful  knowledge,  he  was  dfisdt*'' 
firmness,  and  wanted  the  necessary  resolution  to  ei«e>** 
purposes   which   his   natural   benevolence   suggfifci  ™ 
closest  affection  cemented  the  intimacy  between  theW^* 
the  duke  of  York,  though  their  characters  were  qfS^^ 
site:  the  king  scattered  his  money  profusely,  nfho^*^ 
inconvenienced  by  the  pressure  of  his  debts  ;  James  ofl^i 
his  expenses  within  the  amount  of  his  income.    With* 
guciates  the  king  was  familiar  and  jocular ;  while 
the  dignity  of  rank  gave  to  the  duke's  manner  a  si 
that  was  repulsive  to  his  dependents.    In  private  lifeti* 
was  loved  but  by  few,  but  he  was  respected  by  all; 
was  always  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  his  brother. 

At  this  period  a  complaint  from  the  merchants,  *^^|. 
had  sustained  serious  injuries  by  the  non-perfomiantf*.J 
English  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  led  Charles  to  a  decto^  1. 
.war  against  the  states  of  Holland.  The  step  in  itself^^r 
imprudent  one  ;  but  he  sent  out  a  fleet,  such  as  Eng^l 
never  before  witnessed  *.  \\^\v^^^Vw«^\«t^^'i^^«lu^)h^ 
and  with  his  broWiet  o^lciv  v=»\\^^T\vv\.wv^t\^^\tx^pa*^ 
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n  board  the  tloyal  Charles,  and  proceeded  with  ninety* 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  fire-ships  to  the  coast  of  Hoi- 
At  the  king's  sng^gestion,  that  something  of  the  order 
d  be  observed  in  naval  as  in  military  engagements,  the 
ived  mode  of  fighting  in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  battle 
ow  used,  and  their  first  engagement,  on  the  3rd  of  June; 

proved  victorious.  The  news  of  that  victory  arrived  in 
on  when  its  inhabitants  were  suffering  under  the  most 
B  of  human  calamities.  The  plague  had  somehow  ap- 
i  in  a  few  solitary  instances  during  the  winter ;  but  in 
tsaing  May  the  evil  poured  itself  forth  firom  the  centre  of 
iWi  to  all  the  surrounding  parishes.  The  terror  of  its 
.sing  influence  caused  the  nobility  to  leave  their  houses  ; 
1  all  who  had  the  power  to  go,  fled  to  preserve  their 

vntil  the  neighbouring  townships  rose  to  check  fiirther 
«tioD»  and  formed  a  barrier  round  the  city.  Trade  was 
stand,  families  were  dispersed,  forty  thousand  servants 
left  without  a  home ;  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
OS  irere  without  the  means  of  employment.  In  this 
peat  state  of  distress,  the  king  subscribed  a  weekly  suin 
5  thousand  pounds,  the  city  six  hundred  pounds ;  the 

dowager,  lord  Craven,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
e  mayor  of  London,  each  contributed  handsomely  to- 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  but  such  amazing  progress 
:8  cruel  enemy  make,  that  by  the  end  of  June  recourse 
ecessarily  had  to  more  rigid  measures.  In  the  day, 
I  were  always  on  the  watch  to  withdraw  from  view  the 

of  those  who  perished  in  the  streets ;  during  the  night 
ijs:ling  of  a  bell  announced  the  pest-cart  mftking  its 
to  receive  the  victims  of  the  departed  day.  No  coffins 
prepared,  no  funeral  service  was  read,  no  person  was 
d  to  attend  the  body,  which,  being  taken  to  the  nearest 
sry,  the  cart  shot  its  burden  into  one  common  grave. 
I  of  the  strongest  minds  felt  their  nerves  shake  at  the 
of  this  universal  woe  around  them ;  tales  the  most  im- 
:>le  were  circulated,  and  believed;  numbet^  iax\c\ft^V?ttK^ 

sword  of  Same  extending  from  "Westn\Yi\^\«t  \o  V3cl^ 
One  fanatic  in  a  state  of  nudity  YTulked  ftvxow^^^ 
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city,  bearing  on  his  head  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  Wi^ 
nouncing  the  judgments  of  God  on  its  sinful  inhiiiy  |^ 
another,  assuming  the  character  of  Jonah,  proclaifflcdW  'm 
as  he  passed,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  sIuD  kb  ^ 
stroyed;"  and  a  third  might  be  met,  sometimes  lif  i|  i^ 
sometimes  by  night,  advancing  with  a  hurried  tiffjf  li^ 
exclaiming  with  a  deep  sepulchral  voice,  "  Oh  thegnMl  U^ 

if 
k 
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dreadful  God !" 

Lfondon  presented  a  wide  and  heart-rending  scene  rfMV 
and  desolation.  Rows  of  houses  stood  tenantlessi  aifl 
to  the  winds  ;  others,  in  almost  equal  numbers,  eiUMi 
red  cross,  the  signal  that  the  plague  was  within,  fiisf ^ 
the  doors.  The  chief  thoroughfares,  so  lately  troddai|» 
feet  of  thousands,  were  overgrown  with  g^rass.  TkP* 
dividuals  who  ventured  abroad  walked  in  thenid||f|i 
when  they  met,  declined  on  opposite  sides,  to  aToidtk^li 
tact  of  each  other.  '  li 

September  came,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere b^|\ 
abate;  the  high  winds,  which  usually  accompany tbei^ 
nal  equinox,  cooled  and  purified  the  air ;  the  fevBi  W 
equally  contagious,  assumed  a  less  malignant  fbA** 
ravages  were  necessarily  more  confined  from  thedi"** 
of  the  population  on  which  it  had  hitherto  fed.  1^^ 
burials  successively  decreased  from  thousands  to  buiP* 
and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  seventy-three  I«*J 
were  pronounced  clear  of  the  disease.  Ilie  emigrantsBW 
in  crowds,  and  resumed  their  usual  occupations;  t**^ 
was  again  fixed  at  Whitehall,  and  though  more  thtt**? 
dred  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  hadpen**^ 
a  short  time  the  chasm  seemed  to  be  filled  up. 

The  historian  Lingard  observes  that,  during  the  pe*"^ 
many  of  the  orthodox  clergy  in  the  metropolis  persisWi 
the  most  laudable  constancy,  in  the  discharge  of  thdf*J 
though  many  sought  their  own  security  in  the  counUJJ 
the  presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  sei» 
opportunity  to  asccwd  the  \«.c^3a\1  vul^its,  and  with  the** 
exemplary  scU*-de\ol*vo\\  \it^\e^  vXvfe  ^et^^  <3Jl  ^^'i^Ns^^"*' 
comfort  to  their  auffermgAatevXvtew.  TXvt^  vws».^«t^2^*^ 
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ented  as  haviiig*,  at  that  awful  season,  disseminated  the 
ties  of  sedition,  by  stating  the  plague  to  have  been  a 
eoorge  of  Providence  to  punish  their  own  expulsion 
be  eharches,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  sovereign 
e  court.  These  statements  served  as  a  pretext  to  put 
ution  the  *'  five  mile  act,"  which  fixed  a  fine  of  40/.  on 
lonconformist  minister,  who  should  come  within  five 
f  any  town  sending  members  to  parliament^  or  of  any 
in  which  he  had  exercised  his  ministry.  The  result  of 
qpressive  measure  was,  that  the  objects  of  suspicion 
Uiged  to  secure  themselves  by  retiring  to  a  remote 
'here  they  supported  themselves  by  manual  labour  and 
asional  donations  which  were  sent  to  them. 
IVit,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Dutch 
Bd  pe  Ruyter,  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  gpreat 
vnder,  united  with  the  abilities  of  an  able  statesman* 
cptin  the  art  of  intrigue,  his  policy  aimed  to  strengthen 
irtj  by  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  Louis 
>  way  reluctant  to  become  the  friendly  ally  of  Holland  \ 
alf^as,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  off  the  English,  he 
I  ataemble  troops  to  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  would 
urn  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  Flanders.  In 
inence  of  this  resolution,  Charles  was  informed  that 
he  made  a  hasty  peace,  the  French  king  must  take 
D  the  war  against  him,  which  message  Charles  treated 
qiressions  of  bold  defiance. 

'  war  with  Holland  was  carried  on  vigorously  ;  the  duke 
emarle  was  joined  with  prince  Rupert  in  the  command 
fleet :  but  the  laurels  he  had  won,  as  General  Monk, 
forfeited  in  his  first  hasty  engagement  with  the  Dutch^ 
1  in  the  sequel  the  English  were  called  victorious.  At 
ne  the  fleet  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  St.  Helen's,  a 
iTst  out  in  Padding-lane,  by  which  dreadful  accident  the 
space  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple  was  reduced  to 
It  began  on  Sunday  evening,  the  2d  of  September^ 
le  wind  did  not  abate  until  Wednesday  e\eiAik^.  y^>xn^ 
mffogration  king  Charles  displayed  an  enet^^  oli  \£a&^ 
fyj  of  which  hi9  A*iends  had  not  suppo»e&.YAnsica!(^iXi^^ 

1*^ 
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He  and  his  brother  were  seen  wherever  the  dangwwir 
greatest     He  directed  the  movements  of  the  wortarf 
rewarded  their  exertions  with  his  own  hand;  hcorfwip  .'h 
visions  to  be  carried  to  the  families  in  the  fields,  fl^iot^    ^^ 
patroles  of  his  ^ards  to  prevent  robbery,    Thcdabrfw  P^ 
saved  the  church  of  the  Temple  by  destroying  the  wrfp*  l*J 
buildings,  and  the  king  adopted  the  same  modetoiiK^  Ui 
ball  and  Westminster  abbey.  Eighty-nine  churdui,  nWV  P 
St.  Paul's,  with  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  hooBi*  I' 
consumed.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  thia  fiielxfH  |i 
a  bakehouse,  and  that  the  adjacent  buildings  wen  dkP| 
of  wood,  with  pitched  roofs,  and  filled  with  fitoRirf^  I 
bustible  articles  used  in  the  equipment  of  shipping,hB^  1 
wonder  that,  aided  by  a  violent  wind,  the  fire  shonU^ ' 
quickly.     But  in  that  day  religious  prejudices  mtfi^ 
minds  of  the  people,  and  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  niif 
reports  that  were  circulated ;  and  as  popery  wai  (h>* 
alleged  object  on  which  slander  could  rest  her  sus^dA* 
the  monument  which  perpetuates  this  sad  event  it  «liii* 
corded,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  aflerwaii**" 
York,  that  "the  burning  of  this  Protestant  citywi^ 
and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  thepif" 
faction,"    Next  to  the  guilt  of  him  who  perpetrates  o* 
cious   crime,  is  the  guilt  of  those   who   charge  it  <* ' 
innocent. 

The  gloom  which  succeeded  this  disaster  was  appB*^' 

the  speeches  of  the   members  in  the   house  of  Con** 

and  the  public  discontent  found  a  vent  in  firaminj  fc 

petitions  against  the  Catholics.     ThedukeofBuckingb*' 

the  growing  dissatisfaction  against  the  court  party,  by rrirf 

instances  of  the  royal  extravagance,  and  the  immorality  rf* 

king.    A  new  cause  of  dissension  appeared  in  the  disM* 

respecting  the  agricultural  interest,  which  induced  the pi^ 

a  bill  to  extend  the  former  act  for  preventing  the  import^ 

of  Irish  cattle,  to  the  prohibition  of  salt  beef,  bacKA* 

pork  ;  and  a  bill  was  \ias«^^Ci,  «L\i\»o\\v\!\\v^  commission** 

audit  the  public  accouxvls,  m  cow^to^^ivt^  ^'l  waNsB^* 

that  the  monies  levied  iox  catrs'xiv^  ow  ^^  -^wlV^Xk 
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^vnrposes.  A  threat  of  impeachment  against  the 
^  Castlemain  made  the  king  act  as  if  he  were  in 
"he  bill ; — ^it  passed,  but  nothing  more  was  done,  as 
Wed  to  remain  unnoticed 

LOUS  insurrection  in  Scotland  gave  fresh  grounds  of 
i»  and  that  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than  a  greater 
^rehended  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  ; 
f  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  loans,  be- 
tiie  losses  sustained  by  the  plague  and  the  fire.  In 
ice  of  these  embarrassments,  the  king  imprudently 
art  of  the  fleet  to  lay  up,  which  gave  to  De  Wit  the 
ty  of  exercising  the  spirit  of  revenge,  with  which  he 
ttened  the  English  when  they  fired  the  Dutch 
laden  from  the  Baltic ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
it  Breda,  where  the  different  powers  were  engaged 
ng  their  various  interests,  De  Wit,  with  De  Ruytei; 
xel,  and  proceeded  with  seventy  sail  to  the  buoy  off 
Their  success  in  being  able  to  ride  triumphantly 
r,  where  they  destroyed  three  first-rates^  the  Royal 
s  Oak,  and  the  London,  filled  the  breast  of  the  king 
re  regret ;  and  the  disgrace  sunk  deep  into  th6 
lis  subjects.  Soon  afler  this  event,  three  treaties  of 
.  England,  signed  by  the  powers  of  Holland,  France, 
I  ark,  put  a  stop  to  further  hostilities,  at  a  period 
lis  h  made  great  progress  in  the  conquest  of 
under  his  able  general  Turenne.  His  success 
man,  named  *'  Brewer^"  with  about  fifly  Walloons, 
^ht  and  dyed  fine  woollen  cloths,  to  migrate  to 
a  circumstance  that  proved  highly  beneficial  to  this 
s  they  instructed  our  people  to  make  and  dye  fine 
3ths  cheaper  by  forty  per  cent,  than  they  had  done 

of  peace  did  not  restore  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
The  minister,  Clarendon,  a  man  of  superior  talents^ 
li  firm  integrity,  that  he  maintained  his  own  opinion 
L  opposed  to  that  of  the  king,  had  \otv^\^^^tl^<^ 
be  royal  favour.   He  was  generaW^  dVaYiW^iXyj  ^•^ 
ad  the  cabala  of  the  duke  of  Bu^m^vcd  ^A»^ 
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their  complaints  to  his  majefsty  .through  his  favoured 
Castlemain,  who  had  long  entertained  a  personal  ttiil  I 
Clarendon,  and  raised  by  her  interest  his  opponent,  sir i||  ( 
Bennet,  who  was  created  lord  Arlington.  ThekinfU|  i 
that  every  failure  of  success  was  attributed  to  thepeniip  1 1 
counsel  of  his  minister,  was  content,  from  hbnafainliA  |i 
lence,  to  satisfy  their  wishes  by  sending  him  from  ooo^ri  \ 
informed  him,  through  the  duke  of  York,  that  ha 
pected  to  resign.  Clarendon,  who  felt  conscious  ol 
integrity,  waited  on  the  king  to  tell  him  he  was  pRpiid(f 
his  innocence  to  brave  the  storm ;  and  that,  as  his  ofeli» 
sign  might  be  construed  into  a  feeling  of  guilt,  he  sWM 
do  it,  and  requested  of  his  majesty  not  to  regard  fteif* 
gestions  of  lady  castlemain,  who  was  an  angry  andiiiUK 
woman.  The  influence  of  the  offended  'Mady**  ontbiliirf 
that  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  pleaded  strongly  forbuU^ 
in-law.  The  chancellor  was  required  to  give  up  the  fit 
seal,  and  was  soon  after  impeaclied  of  high  treiaoikfll 
Commons. 

Nothing  could  be  more  informal  than  the  proeieilP'' 
that  occasion.  The  duke  of  York  was  then  ill  of  te*'^ 
pox,  but  he  commissioned  his  friends  to  support  wdFi^ 
Clarendon.  Afler  some  animated  debate,  the  Jjoii^U^ 
that  the  accused  should  not  be  committed,  as  no 
charge  was  contained  in  the  impeachment. 

The  Commons  were  offended  at  the  decision  of  tkl 
house,  and  the  king  in  a  moment  of  great  perplexity 
to  his  former  friend  that  he  should  leave  the  kingi 
destinely.     This  step  was  considered  by  Clarendon 
gatory  to  his  honour,  that  no  persuasion  could  induce  — 
adopt  it.     Charles  shewed  an  aversion  to  the  et'sU^. 
rumour  spoke  openly  of  the  king's  anger,  and  stated iii|]l 
meant  to  punish  Clarendon  for  thwarting  his  amour  iliAP 
Stewart.     This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Walter,  son  j'' 
Blantyre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  whom  the  king  i# 
^hat    Castlemain  showVd  \Tv\\\.e  \o  \vEt  ^xvvv^sc^f^tbav*''^ 
majesty  would  not  enlex  Vvec  Yvou^^.    ^veA^Vemv^^^ 
ihp  <JHk€  of  ^\c\in>oxid,  lo  n^  \i^\^^^»  ^^  woftL^^sss^^'' 
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of  the  royal  loYer.  Clarendon  persisting  in  the 
ndact  best  suited  to  shew  his  innocence  of  the 
Iped  against  him,  received  an  order  from  the  king 
s  king^m.  He  obeyed,  leaving  behind  him  & 
ication  of  his  character,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
ngman ;  nor  were  the  Commons  satisfied  until 
d  an  act  of  parliament  subjecting  him  to  underga 
.  of  high  treason,  should  he  return  to  England. 


Chapter  XVI. 

CHARLES  II.  (coNCLUDXD.) 


binet  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  the 
If,  from  the  initials  of  Clifibrd,  Ashley,  Buck* 
lington,  and  Lauderdale>  who  formed  his  secret 

by  whose  decision  the  final  arrangements  were 
(N18  to  their  being  presented  to  the  whole  ini 
lis  time  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  directed  to  the 
ders.  Pope  Clement  IX.,  from  a  feeling  of  pity 
ilip  II.,  the  young  king  of  Spain,  offered  hi& 
rith  Louis,  as  did  also  the  states  of  Holland;.' 
f  of  peace  was  signed  which  gave  satisfiiction  ta 
powers.  In  the  parliament  the  public  business 
ed  by  a  violent  dispute  between  the  two  houses, 
n  the  case  of  Skifmer,  a  private  tradei^  who  had 
I  the   king  in  council    his  complaint  of  injury 

the  East  India  company,  and  in  the  settling  of 
jmmons  complained  that  the  Lords  encroached  on 
1^8,  which  the  dispute  continued  during  that  whole 

nt  year  proved  the  most  tranquil  of  tb\«  T%\f^^. 
m  of  trade  into  its  former  channels,  mlVv  \\\^  «tk- 
wace,  would  have  hushed  the  m\iTm\ix^  o?  5Sa- 
ifl<  the  licentious  maimers  of  t\\^  couil  ^«^  Vja. 

1 
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Opposition  to  the  decencies  of  life.  Buckingham  lived  if! 
adultery  with  lady  Shrewsbury,  who  was  said  to  bniUI 
the  duke's  horse,  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  while  he  iii^l 
duel  with  her  husband  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Ill 
Buckingham  took  this  lady  home  to  his  house,  his  ditf 
observed,  '*  It  was  not  for  her  and  his  mistress  to  lifBl|p 
ther,'*  upon  which  he  answered,  "  Why,  so  I  hafebifiiil 
ing,  madam,  and  therefore  have  ordered  your  eo8cltii4 
you  to  your  father's."  Charles  laughed  at  these  mittoiB 
encouraged  them  by  his  example.  He  renewed  his  ittrf" 
to  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  he  kej}t  as  hi8fl4|i 
MollDavies,  an  eminent  dancer,  by  whom  the  kinj^ktll 
daughter,  who  married  Radcliffe,  a  nobleman ;  heUvl" 
Nell  Gwyn,  an  actress,  who  attracted  admiratioaintkii|l 
and  character  of  a  boy,  and  who  becam^  the  mother  ffvl^ 
first  duke  of  St.  Albans.  The  king  found  in  hertOBsB 
source  of  amusement,  as  she  was  lively,  witty,  SBdfl^ 
and  never  interfered  in  matters  of  state ;  while  Cirf^l" 
continued  her  influence  over  the  monarch  from  habit  wi|" 
Charles,  who  was  by  nature  indolent  and  carele*^*J|5 
his  pleasures,  Buckingham  felt  certain  of  retaining^te' 
favour  as  long  as  he  had  the  means  to  supply  his 
with  money ;  and  in  order  to  consolidate  the  powff 
own  hands,  he  contrived  to  fill  every  departmeatof 
ministration  with  his  own  friends  :  even  the  feelings 
duke  of  York  became  a  subject  for  his  ridicule. 

Tlie  parliament  being  backward  in  voting  suppfi«i^ 
triguing  spirit  of  Buckingham  opened  a  secret 
with  France,   by  means  of  the   king's   sister,  the 
Orleans.     A  copy  of  this   secret  treaty  being  trai 
Prance,  its  counterpart  was  confided  to  the  kecpiBg 
Thomas  Clifford,  and  is  in    the  possession  of  lord 
of  Chudleigh ;  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
pendix  to  Lingard's   History,  vol.   xii.    note  B.    I'* 
sible  object  was  to   obVoLVW  moueY   for    Charles;  tB 
important  condvl\oT\a  Yot   \\\\^  \v,<ieo\««vri^'a5etfs^  ^«*  •  ^B 
dcfstanding,   ihat  l\\<b  Vmg  o^  Yaw^viw^  ^mmS.^  ^^*^ 
'^tholk  reVigioiv  at  sucYi  ^  V\av<fc  ^^'a  \v%  iSswkJA.\*^ 
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;  and  that  he  should  join  Louis  in  carrying  on  a  war 
st  the  Dutch  repuhlic.  Teaching  the  king^a  intention 
daring  himself  a  Catholic,  the  strictest  secrecy  was  to  be 
red  by  the  two  monarchs,  as  well  as  by  the  few  who 
intrusted  with  the  opinions  of  Charles,  and  his  brother, 
iakeof  Tork  had  ever  shown  himself  a  zealous  member 
)  established  church,  until  led  into  a  more  minute  in* 
by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Heylin*s  history  of  the  Reform  a- 

Conceiving  it  then  his  duty  to  become  a  member  of 
■tholic  faith,  the  duke  formed  the  resolution  to  attend 
Tvice  of  the  latter  in  private,  while  outwardly  he  should 
nt  the  established  form  of  worship ;  but  on  being  in- 
dby  Symonds,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  that  no  dispensation 
be  obtained  for  such  duplicity  of  conduct,  he  communi- 
"fi)  his  brother  his  determination  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
»n.  He  did  this  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  Arundel 
jrihigton,  and  sir  Thomas  Clifford.  In  a  private  conver- 
^  wUch  passed  in  the  king^s  closet,  Charles  regretted 
the  hardship  of  professing  a  creed  which  he  did 
%  and  asked  their  advice  how  he  should  proceed 
ft.iicipate  himself  from  his  present  restraint.  The  gen* 
i,  who  were  themselves  Catholics,  advised  his  writing 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch.  Regarding  the  sin- 
of  Charles,  it  may  be  ver}-  justly  suspected  that  he  was 
^  acting  with  a  design  to  deceive  his  brother  and  Louis ; 
»re  especially  as  he  always  contrived  to  delay  making  the 
i^d  declaration  whenever  the  French  monarch  reminded 

the  circumstance :  and  in  the  ensuing  session  of  par* 
tty    the   king,  in  contradiction    to    his  late  assertion, 
?ed,  by  his  influence,  the  passing  a  new  **  Conventicle 
^hich  enacted  fines  against  all  persons  above  sixteen 
^age,  who  should  attend,  and  all  ministers  who  should 
W,  at  any  other  form  of  worship  than  that  of  the  esta- 
8  church.    Spies  and  informers  now  found  busy  employ* 
I   houses  were  entered  and  searched,  many  pei^ow^Ycet^ 
«d  to  prison,  and  various  hardships  attended  \.\Yfc  c«i\3L- 
^ihfs  act     The  king  condescended  to  di&seinVAe  nAvciv 
xconformists  disturbed  his  pleasures  wllVv  lYieVt  com- 


ists,  and  for  their  moderation  and  forbears 

The  secret  negotiation  was  persevered  in,  bi 
continued  their  system  of  secrecy,  so  that  very! 
known,  except  to  the  negotiators.  The  duche: 
paid  a  Tisit  to  lier  brother,  who  went  to  meet  h 
there  be  first  saw  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
whom  be  so  much  admired,  that  after  the  death 
which  happened  a  fortnight  afler  her  return  \ 
Charles  selected  this  favourite  maid  of  honour  I 
for  his  mistress,  and  made  her  lady  of  tlie  bed-cl 
queen.  The  two  monarchs  took  this  opportu 
their  negotiation  by  a  second  treaty,  of  which  thi 
the  marshal  de  Bellefoiids,  who  was  sent  by 
France  to  condole  with  Charles  on  the  death 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  conveyed  the 
of  Charles  in  return  to  the  French  monarch.  ¥ 
this  treaty  the  ministers  were  acquainted  ;  the  ii 
ject  of  religion  being  kept  out  of  their  copj 
banishment  of  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  BitcUni 
continual  apprehensions,  lest  revenge  on  the 
late  chancellor  should  operate  to  deprive  him  o 
tent  ofnowcr  his  ambition  hod  acauired  i  and  th 
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^^'^esses  in  &vour  of  a  private  marriage  between 
X  Avici  the  mother  of  Monmouth  ;  but  on  this  bein^ 

^^Q^,  he  demolished  the  plan  at  once,  by  declar- 

•OdQch  as  he  lored  the  duke,  he  had  rather  see 

^^  ^t  Tyburn,  than  own  him  for  his  legitimate  son." 

I  ^'^^me  ¥ras  an  offer  to  carry  off  the  queen,  where 

^^^ver  more  be  heard  off.     Charles  laughed  at  the 

^  ^^e  idea ;  though  he  listened  attentively  to  the  plan 

but  then  there  was  no  existing  precedent  for  a 

^ing  the  lives  of  the  parties :  a  precedent,  how- 

*  On  created.     Lady  Roos,in  consequence  ofaduN 

^^en  divorced,  and  a  bill  was  now  brought  hito 
.  "^  ^^^  enable  the  lord  Roos  to  marry  again.  The  object 
^^^^ntly  visible.  The  king  used  all  his  influence  to 
^  ^^  duke  of  York  all  his  efforts  to  oppose,  the  bill. 
*i^*^^^  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  king  was  present 
'  \^J  ^^cading ;  and  from  that  time  Charles  attended  the 
^''^  house:  he  considered  this  part  of  his  duty  a  kind 
^J^^  Ihd  said  it  was  something  like  seeing  a  play. 
H^^W,  the  queen  mother,  Henrietta  de  Bourbon,  consort 
J*****««  I.,  died  at  the  castle  of  Colombe,  near  Paris. 
P***  death  of  the  king,  she  married  privately,  Jermyn,. 

*  St.  Albans.  Her  last  years  were  spent  in  acts  of 
*nd  devotion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
of  Albemarle,  celebrated  as  general  Monk,  paid  the 
'^  nature,  at  his  seat  in  Essex :  the  king  honoured  his 
^  with  a  public  funeral  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  and  . 
'Miess,  who  had  been  successively  his  washerwoman,  his 
^^  and  his  wife,  in  less  than  three  weeks  af\er  followed 
wifaand  to  the  grave. 

^  end  of  this  year  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  a  very  narrow 
|l;from  the  hands  of  banditti,  who  seized  him  in  St. 
M-street,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  dinner  given  in  the 
'A  brace  of  pistols  was  discharged  at  him,  but  the  dark- 
tf  the  night  prevented  a  discovery  of  the  ruffians,,  who 
CDdeavonrin^  to  drag"  Ydm  to  Tyburn.  TV\eV\ugo&x^ 
udof  lOOOL  for  tJie  discovery  of  the  offeuders;  axvd.  ^ 
Uee  of  the  House  of  Lords  instituted  a  vrxvV.  o1\sv«^t^, 


I 
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awe  of  majesty  unnerved  his  arm,  and  the  pistol  d 
him.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  his  majesty,  v 
fsent^  that  he  was  but  one  of  three  hundred  who  I 
reven^  each  other's  blood,  and  threatened  th 
would  place  the  life  of  his  majesty  and  his  advise 
The  conduct  of  Charles  towards  this  offender  wa 
lar;  he  not  only  for^ve  him,  but  he  requires 
that  he  should  not  prosecute  Blood,  and  he  gave 
of  five  hundred  a-year  in  Ireland.  The  king  p 
miscreant  to  appear  at  court,  andoflen  treated  hi 
I  of  his  personal  favour.     Buckingham's  g^eat  d 

I  mend  was  well  known,  and  suspicions  were  en 

Blood  was  only  his  agent  in  the  business.    Ossi 
[  son,  felt  so  sure  of  the  duke's  guilt,  that  on  S4 

day  standing  by  the  king,  the  young  man  gai 
feelings,  and  said  to  Buckingham,  "  My  lord 
that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  attempt  up 
but  I  give  you  warning,  if  by  any  means  he  con 
€nd,  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin  :  I  sha 
such ;  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  shall  pistol 
you  stood  behind  the  kind's  chair  :    and  I  tell 
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»  Itfary  and  Anne,  who  both  became  queens  of  Enp- 
^e  basiness  of  the  state  at  this  period  was  conduct«l 
-^€z/;  they  discussed  each  point,  and  detennined  on 
■fes  to  be  pursued,  af\er  which  the  matter  was  sub- 
the  council.  The  five  members  of  this  secret  cabinet 
^nly  persons  with  whom  the  kin^  consulted  respect- 
tojected  war  against  the  republican  states  of  Hol- 
miis,  who  expected  to  profit  by  the  aid  of  the  Eng^ 
M(  rewarded  the  commissioners  who  had  signed  the 
eaty  at  Dorer ;  and,  to  bind  the  leading  ministers 
ily  to  his  interest,  he  granted  a  pension  of  ten  thou- 
8  to  lady  Shrewsbury,  the  mistress  of  Buckingham, 
a  handsome  present  to  the  wife  of  Arlington, 
iember  of  the  Cabal  entertained  some  vague  notions 
L  Lauderdale  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Scot- 
ant.  Buckingham,  with  a  freedom  of  manners  that 
control,  professed  to  be  an  orthodox  churchman ; 
ay  Ashley  Cooper  did  not  confine  his  religious  prin- 
«ny  particular  form ;  and  Clifibrd  and  Arlington 
olics  at  heart,  but  conformed,  for  fashion  sake,  to 
shed  church.  Clifibrd  acknowledged  himself  of  the 
lurch  during  the  Dutch  war,  and  Arlington  became 

to  it  in  his  last  sickness. 

at  difficulty  in  undertaking  a  war  against  Holland 
the  means  of  supply.  Much  of  the  grant  from  par- 
id  been  lavished  extravagantly.  Charles  could  not 
oon  again  to  their  generosity  ;  but  it  was  suggested 
I  and  Ashley  to  shut  up  the  exchequer,  to  pay  no 
r'anced  upon  the  security  of  the  fund,  but  to  secure 
rments  that  should  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
r  the  public  service,  during  one  year.  It  had  been 
the  bankers  to  take  their  money  to  the  exchequer, 
id  it  upon  the  security  of  the  fifnds,  by  which  they 
wards  reimbursed  when  the  money  was  raised  on 
By  this  proceeding  many  bankers  failed,  and  a 
lock  was  given  to  the  commercial  ciedvl  ol  ^Cftfc 
rhile  the  ministers  lost  their  Tep\ita\ioTV  wA  ^^'V't 

Subseqvtexkt  events  gave  to  t\iestailea«twx«¥WiV 
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that  Charles  was  the  secret  oily  of  the  French  ting.  J 
declaralinn  previous  to  the  commencement  of  lld| 
Charles  stated  some  frivolous  causes  for  the  war,  uu 
might  not  seem  nliolly  unmindful  of  his  promisct  ■ 
Breds,  he  suspended  tiie  penal  laws  against  noncoai 
allowing-  to  dissenters  the  exercise  of  religion  in  lictH 
Tenticles  ;  but  with  a  limitatiou  to  Catholics,  to  coiH 
religious  assemblies  to  private  houses.  M 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  appear  in  the  channel  ij 
Rujter  hoped  to  have  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Hi 
English  fleets  ;  but  a  fog  favoured  the  progress  of  thv 
and  they  passed  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  Serenifl 
ments  were  fought  between  tfae  parties,  and  gt^atlfl 
bravery  were  displayed  by  all.  The  earl  of  Sandmol 
determinaUon  not  to  quit  his  vessel  when  death  iiiffl 
tain  result  of  his  remaining  on  board,  convinced  (IiM4| 
of  their  error  who  had  doubted  his  courage.  TmII 
tions  of  Charles  were  not  gratified,  and  a  treaty  ofS 
become  desirable  when  prince  William  of  Orannfl 
nephew  to  Charles,  dissuaded  the  slates  from  yi^^l 
proposals  of  Louis,  and  the  war  began  from  ^H 
languish.  V 

At  home  a  very  strong  opposition  was  formed  iflH 
mons ;  for,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war,  a  liberal  qj 
been  voted  to  Charles,  chiefly  on  the  understan^ng 
should  recall  the  declaration  he  made  when  he  cloMM 
chequer,  of  suspending  the  penal  laws  against  recfl 
nonconformists,  allowing  to  the  dissenters  licensed^ 
houses,  and  to  Catholics  the  indulgence  of  assemUH 
own  houses.  The  supply  was  unprecedented  in  WM 
1,360.000/. ;  and  knowing  the  poverty  of  the  king,M 
of  toleration  decided  that  penal  statutes,  in  ecc1esM| 
ters,  could  not  be  suspended  but  by  act  of  pnrli^H 
French  king  employed  bis  ambassador  to  dissi^^ 
from  having  any  disagreement  with  his  parlianejH 
king,  to  whoai  motie^  vias  sA^iviS  ^  ?vt*  vjsaAI^| 

ies  that  hia  \ovc  oT  caae  tna.«itt^\\w\  tnn -nsKo^'S 
to  take  the  UootaXc  oS  tow\.tiv«w%^^  ^»».-i  W 
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T ;  he  consented  to  a  bill,  called  the  "  test  act,"  which  ren- 
all  persons  incapable  of  public  employment,  civil  or  mili- 
Wbo  refused  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
did  not  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
fli'of  £ngland,  besides  various  other  limitations.  This 
Nis  suggested  to  the  Commons  by  the  reputed  papist 
jijibii,  who  expected  thereby  to  gain  the  treasurer's  stafl; 
16'  exercise  his  revenge  against  Clifford.  The  earl  of 
jA  proposed  the  measure  in  the  upper  house ;  having 
«|lf3  an  exception  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
ihe  only  Catholics  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
ttom  the  "  test"  The  enmity  shown  throughout  this 
"^lo  the  papists  seems  to  have  afibrded  a  never-ending 
kci  fiir  the  prejudices  of  every  party.  Suspicion  now 
S  on  the  duke  of  York,  who,  by  not  accompanying  his 
Ih^in  the  usual  custom  of  receiving  the  sacrament  toge* 
^Christmas,  caused  the  truth  to  be  in  part  suspected; 
iSi  lesig^ation  of  such  offices  as  he  had  hitherto  held, 
yUii^  ihe  fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  Before  the  end 
qft  jear  he  married  the  Italian  princess  Modena ;  which 
the  Commons  endeavoured  to  set  aside  by  a  petition 
king  to  render  it  invalid.  This  his  majesty  refused ; 
rhen  the  duke  was  afterwards  advised  to  retire  to 
3r"®nd,  James  replied,  "  That  he  should  not  abandon 
other  unless  he  received  the  royal  command ;  neither 
I.  he  absent  himself  from  England,  when  his  pre- 
necessary  to  frustrate  the  machinations  of  his 


in 


%L  regard  to  the  war,  the  success  of  the  French  king  iu 
jnd  had  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  states,  and  the 
k'^of  Orange  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  liberating  his 

t.  In  England  the  supply  voted  by  the  parliament 
them  to  make  great  preparations.  The  command  of 
^!^. devolved  on  prince  Rupert,  who  had  some  engage- 
K  -with  de  Ruyter,  from  which  he  gained  very  little,  if  any, 
iitage.  Everywhere  the  prince  of  Orange  \>TONe^«\x!t- 
'll  Leopold  of  Austria  and  Charles  of  Spam  '^o\tv^  >^i» 
!&  la  opposiag  the  powers  of  France  and  lEtnf^'KEki 
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and  Louis,  finding  it  necessary  to  bind  Charles  more 
to  his  interests,  granted  him  a  singular  faYOur  by  ooi 
on  Louise  de  Queronaille,  the  mistress  of  the  Englii 
the  domain  of  Aubigne,  in  the  province  of  Berry,  to 
joyed  by  her  during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  des 
any  one  of  his  natural  sons  which  he  might  name, 
had  borne  a  son  to  Charles,  in  July,  1672,  afler  whid 
she  was  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  that  son  was 
by  his  father  heir  to  Aubigne,  and  received  the  title 
duke  of  Richmond,  to  whom  that  estate  had  fiormoi 
appended,  and  at  whose  death  it  had  reverted  to  tliel 
crown.  At  this  period,  complaints  and  petitions  *b 
sen  ted  from  every  quarter ;  the  corruption  of  the  ni 
with  the  practical  hypocrisy  of  the  Commons,  who  pn 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  while  they  sufleiK 
selves  to  follow  their  own  interests  and  'their  own  piq 
produced  a  combination  of  results,  that  increased  the  • 
tent  of  the  nation,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  govemoK 
when  much  mischief  had  been  effected,  the  people  cooi 
a  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  Laudtfh 
charged  with  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  measures.  Bvb 
thought  by  anticipation  to  disarm  his  opponents,  hot 4i 
he  could  cilect  was  to  shift  a  little  of  tlie  burden  froml 
shoulders  to  those  of  Arlington,  who  as  readily  retor* 
charge  ii])on  his  colleagues.  These  dissensions  endi 
honourable  peace;  for  Charles^  finding  that  he  was 
to  obtain  further  supplies,  was  compelled  to  conclude 
in  the  best  manner  lie  could,  and  congratulated  hims* 
success  in  persuading  the  French  monarch  that  access 
pellcd  him  to  be  no  longer  an  ally,  but  that  he  should 
found  a  frrend  ready  to  act  as  mediator  between  him 
opponents.  William,  third  prince  of  Orange,  held  th< 
of  Sladtholder,  and  the  States  consented  to  lower'thd 
the  British  man-of-war  as  a  matter  of  right.  Every 
this  treaty  promised  a  long  continuance  of  peace. 

The  next  general  object  of  attention  was  the  exc 

the  Duke  of  York  ftorcv  IW  VXvcow't^  ^  %X.«:^  V<KvNK^\hft 

pr^udices  of  thai  age  {o\c^^  \\\^\:\w^VA\xi2ft&>Ku^\ 
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ratiofB.  But  the  duke  felt  unwilling  to  rely  solely  on 
g*.  because  of  his  uncertain  disposition:  he  therefore 
led  his  brother's  forbearance,  by  soliciting,  for  his  use, 
ly  of  money  from  the  king  of  France.  This  sufficed 
ne;  but  the  duke  of  Monmouth  received  the  office  of 
ader-in-chief,  which  was  regarded  as  the  prelude  to 

him  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  York ;  until  a 
innidable  rival  appeared  in  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom 
ut  party  sought  to  draw  into  a  marriage  with  the 
A  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  a 
>  was  formed  at  Lambeth,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
led  in  a  proclamation,  which  imposed  new  and  greater 
tiqns  on  the  Catholics,  In  vain  did  the  duke  of  York 
aUite,  and  state  the  danger  of  goading  the  Catholics  to 
<€•.  The  only  notice  taken  by  his  royal  brother  of  his 
ieniwas  by  an  act  of  an  insulting  nature, — ^his  order  to 
ibop  of  London  to  conduct  the  princess  Mary  to  church, 

give  her  the  right  of  confirmation,  contrary  to  the  desire 
fiither. 

ring  the  session  a  bill  was  proposed,  as  a  test,  to  be 
by  all  members  of  parliament,  all  magistrates,  and 
I  office.  Afler  a  long  and  interesting  debate,  the  minis- 
elded  in  opinion ;  and  when  the  bill  came  forth  again 
nendments,  the  dissension  of  the  members  caused  the 
o  prorogue  the  parliament.  When  it  again  met  the 
;  was  renewed  between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  vio- 
f  opposition  caused  it  again  to  be  prorogued,  and  fur 
^  period  of  fiflteen  months. 

as  at  this  time  that  an  adventurer,  one  Beauchateaux,  the 
m  actress,  in  Paris,  who  had  filled  the  several  situations 
er  in  a  school,  servant  to  a  bishop,  inmate  in  a  mo- 
r,  and  companion  to  an  itinerant  missionary,  having 
Ited  a  forgery  at  Montdldier,  fled  from  the  pursuit  of 
»  and  arrived  in  London  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
t  money  or  friends.  He  called  himself  Hyppolite  dn 
let  de  Luzancy ;  and  professed  an  anxious  d^^\x«  \.o 
n  to  the  church  of  England.  In  l\ve  ip\]\\)\l  «X  ^Xv^ 
^e  read  his  abjuration^  aud  delivered  a  dvscovita^^  vc^ 
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which  he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  conversion.    Instai^^ 
French  Jesuit  (so  he  was  now  styled)  became  an  objedifi' 
terest  to  the  zealous  and  the  charitable.   Contributions  W  j 
to  him  from  numerous  quarters ;  and  his  only  anxietjn* 
secure  the  means  of  support  afler  the  first  excitemei^^ 
fie  had  caused,  should  have  died  away.     About  the  niift' 
the   session,  he  gave  information  to  some  of  the  p^ 
leaders,  that,  about  a  month  before,  father  St.  Germ** 
for  greater  effect,  was  described  as  confessor  to  the  doil*' 
York,  had  surprised   him  in   his  lodgings,  and  luttf' 
poniard  to  his  breast,  had  compelled  him,  with  theiW" 
instant  death,  to  sign  a  recantation  and  a  promise  10^ 
to  his  native  country.     Neither  the  improbability  of  W 
nor  the  time  that  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  seeni^* 
awakened  suspicion.     Lord  Hollis  communicated  At' 
portant  intelligence  to  the  king  in  the  House  of  Loriii' 
Russel  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Cci^ 
tind  the  parliament,  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  cooiH>* 
sounded  with  cries  of  astonishment  at  the  insolencev*  I 
Papists. 

The  convert  was  examined  before  the  privy  caoA^  * 

committee  of  the  House.     He  persisted  in  his  foB** 

and  added,  that  he  had  learned  from  some  French  mew^ 

that  in  a  short  time  Protestant  blood  would  flow  thiWp* 

streets  of  London ;  and  from  St.  Germain,  that  the  tif* 

at  heart  a  Catholic ;  that  the  declaration  of  indulgeatt* 

been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Poperyi  ■»• 

there  was  an  infinite  number  of  priests  and  Jesuits  in  W^ 

who  did  great  service  to  God.     But  the  minds  of  nieiiii# 

to  cool,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  produce  his  witn^ 

The  absence  of  some,  and  the  worthlessness  of  others,  sj 

the  faith  of  his  supporters  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  pHrJ 

soon  afterwards,  in  which  was  detailed  an  account  rf^J 

in  the  metropolis,  and  a  refutation  of  his  charge  ag«^ 

Germain,  put  a  stop  to  further  inquiry  on  the  subject 

In  Scotland  t\\e  sl\.\.^iv\\otv  o^  \.\\^  government  ford^* 
eig-ht  years  had  been  \)t\t\c\\i^\^  occvx^x^^  Vv^^^wsjr 
episcopacy,  in  opposWVoTv  Vo  V\v^  ^^^xl^%  ^l  ^^  ^^RS^"> 
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asures  used  were  more  lenient  than  when  the  influence 
endon  presided  in  the  cabinet ;  yet  the  followers  of  the 
'  were  so  guarded  against  innovation,  that  conciliatory 

proved  equally  fruitless  as  severe  ones,  in  effecting  an 
Ic  adjustment  of  this  religious  controversy.  ^The  civil 
ya&  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  until,  roused 
rapacity  of  their  governors,  a  party  formed  under  the 
>Vi  of  Hamilton  and  Twedale,  who  refused  the  proposi- 
tlw  English  commissioner  Lauderdale,  to  raise  a  supply 
-  Idng.     They  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 

their  national  grievances,  which  having  done,  they 
[ed  to  England,  and  laid  them  in  a  petition  before  the 
'li ;  and,  though  religion  formed  no  part  of  the  subject  -^ 
&  complaints,  still  the  religious  animosity  of  the  parties 
t  impossible  for  Charles  to  settle  their  differences, 
'rdand,  the  act  which  ten  years  before  had  prohibited 
portation  of  cattle,  had  reduced  the  agriculturists  to  the 
at  distress.  When  the  fall  of  Clarendon  rendered 
nd  obnoxious  to  the  new  ministry,  they  censured  his 
let;  and  though  he  had  sought  every  channel  by  which 
tify  the  injurious  results  of  that  act,  he  was  displaced  to 
room  for  Robarts,  a  man  devoted  to  the  new  ministry ; 
ho  was  so  soon  disliked  by  the  Irish  on  account  of  his 
ive  manners,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  Berkeley,  another 

enemies  of  Clarendon,  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy. 
rejudice  against  Popery  was  raised  by  the  popular 
^  to  prevent  any  mitigations  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
of  Ireland  ;  and  the  only  hope  that  Charles  held  out  to 
oforkinate  condition,  was  a  promise,  that  a  review  of 
grievances  should  be  laid  before  the  council.  By  the 
d  of  Buckingham  from  the  royal  confidence,  the  English 
ad  undergone  a  change  which  affected  many  of  its  de- 
ls. The  former  favourite  joined  the  opposition,  and 
,  the  present  treasurer,  was  well  qualified,  by  in- 
and  application,  to  improve  the  revenue ;  but  as  he 
oderate  in  his  designs,  he  did  not  possess  the  k\w^'^ 
nee,  and  his  honest  wish  to  please  a\V  p^tW^^  '^T^N^ivKftftL 
n  aequiring  the' good  opinion  of  any.     M  ^^v\^  ^^Tsa^, 
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the  death  of  Tutenne,  hy  a  random  shot  whidi 

the  breast  as  he  was  viewing  the  position  of  th( 

the  French  into  a  state  of  consternation.    The  ] 

-•  t  j  took  the  command.     The  Dutch  also  lost  tl 

I  mander,  De  Ruyter,  before  the  commissioDen 

I  met  to  settle  the  ^al  treaty  of  peace.     £ach  of 

ferent  views.     The  Dutch,  burdened  with  the  e 

war,  desired  peace  ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  ac 

natural  ambition  and  his  hatred  towards  Fraace, 

for  war ;  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  not  to  h 

of  Flanders  to  the  risk  of  French  invasion,  but 

own  insufficiency  to  protect  it,  looked  for  protc 

land ;  while  Charles  was  so  divided  between  1 

terest  with  Louis^  and  the  dread  of  offending 

that  he  could  not  bring  his  thoughts  to  any  deci 

At   the  meeting  of  the   parliament  a  stroii 

^1  Buckingham  and  his  new  colleagues  at  its  hei 

proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  the  louj 
amounted  to  its  dissolution;  but  they  were  i 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  success  of  the 
under  Condt^  was  such  as  to  arouse  the  fears  o 
and  the  English  petitioned  their  sovereign  ti 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  po^ 
with  promises  of  sufficient  supplies  for  the  pui 
juncture,  however,  a  nearer  view  of  the  alliance 
William  and  the  princess  Mary,  niece  to  the  kii 
treaty  to  a  conclusion.  Charles  wished  that 
preceded  the  marriage,  but  the  prince  of  Oran 
his  determination  to  marrv  first :  savincr.  that. 


ades  condescended  to  receive  prwatdy  three  hundred 
id  pounds,  on  a  promise  that  he  would  disband  hi^ 
iind  leave  Louis  the  liberty  of  forming  his  own  terms 
e  confederates.  When  an  adjustment  was  made,  the 
I  were  so  dissatisfied  at  the  defenceless  state  of  Flan* 
i«cause  Toumay  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  fron* 
'«re  to  remain  in  th^  possession  of  France,  which 
W]  tiiese  means  be  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  power  that 
umiBg  to  all  Europe,)  that  sir  William  Temple  pro* 

to  Holland,  and  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  by 
Jie  Dutch  were  bound  to  continue  the  war,  should 
persist  in  keeping  those  towns  ;  and  England  was  to 
the  confederacy  :  a  measure  which  was  frustrated  by 
:^pEies  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Charles  was  in  the  habit 
Dg  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  in  the  apartments 

nistress  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  king 
iome  part  of  every  day  ;  and  he  was  induced,  through 
^persuasions  of  the  duchess  and  her  friend  Barillon, 
4an order  to  Temple,  which  altered  the  state  of  aifairs  i 
he  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  terms  prescribed  by 
C  and  Holland. 

k  disregard  shewn  by  Charles  to  the  honour  and  the  in* 
of  his  subjects  had  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular. 
Bople  of  Scotland  were  as  much  dissatisfied  as  those  in 
!idj  and  preferred  their  complaints  of  the  arbitrary 
Pes  of  Lauderdale,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the 
h  commissioners. 

sovereign  having  listened  to  their  complaints,  said, 
derdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  had  things  against 
ople  of  Scotland;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
mything  contrary  to  my  interestr  His  majesty,  who 
iturally  humane,  disapproved  of  violent  measures' 
ly ;  yet,  from  habits  of  indolence,  he  used  no  exertion 
ters  which  were  not  immediate  ;  and  his  Scottish 
I  continued  to  feel  that  the  royal  authority  might  be 
without  inflicting  punishment  on  the  agvre&soT^.  ^\\^ 
I  discontent,  which  had  been  increasing  iot  ^e^t^,  'w^a 
ugbt  to  an  alarming  crisis,  by  the  discover'^  oi  a  \\o\ 

^1 
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^bich  was  said  lo  have  a  ihreerold  object :  lo  kill  ll 

T  ihe  governmeul,  and  lo  extirpate  ibe  Protentf 

B  fiivour  of  Popery.  ii 

I  On  the  13lli  of  August,  it  is  said,  doctor  Isai 

Wm  clergyman  of  London,  applied  to  his  friend,  cm 

1  Acmist,  desiring  him   to  inform  the  king  that  t 

«ign  against  his  life.     Od  the   following  day.  i 

tins    walking   in   St.    James's    Park,    Kirby   din 

commission,  and  was  desired  by  his  majesty  to  biil 

[  lo  him  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening.     Tongue* 

r  appointed,  and    delivered  lo  the  king  a  \aat 

mtainiog  the  particulars  of  a  plot,  digested  intOi 

rtieles,  and  said  that  it  was  a  copy   of  a   writin^i 

I  thrust  under  his  door  without  his  knowltd 

ipposed  it  was  done  by  a  certain  person  who  haf 

r  unused  him  on  sulijects  of  a  similar   nature.     In* 

[  fce  returned  to  the  treasurer,  and  informed  him 

who  had  also  given  him  ani 

flian  the  former,  which  he  now  delivered  t 

The  earl,  having  perused  the  paper,  asked  ' 

he  kneiv  the  two  men   mentioned  in  th 

sons  intended  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  ■ 

names  of  Grove  and  Pickering.     Tongue  ai 

e  did  know  them  ;  and  tliat,  though  he  w: 

^ce  of  their  abode,  he  believed  he  could  e 

ielf  of  that  circumstance.    Some  days  afler  Toq 

t  he  had  discovered  i 
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n  upon  htm ;  that  the  letters  seemed  to  contain  matter 
igerous  import,  and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the 
iting  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  subscribed  to 

iiseemment  of  Charles  led  him  to  think  the  plot  a  fic« 
m  the  manner  in  which  it  was  first  made  known  to 
d  he  had  cautioned  his  treasurer  Danby  against  speak* 
L  *^  I  shall  alarm  the  whole  kingdom,"  said  he,  **  and 
^ibiB  of  killing  me  into  people^s  heads  who  never  en* 
1  such  thoughts  before."  But  the  anxiety  of  the  duke 
to  clear  his  confessor  Bedingfield,  and  the  Catholics, 
ibnl  an  accusation,  caused  him  to  obtain  his  brother's 
ttiat  the  packet  of  letters  which  had  been  directed  to 
Idd  might  be  examined  by  the  council.  Kirby  and 
'■  irere  now  sent  for ;  and  the  latter  declared,  that  he 
L  his  intelligence  from  one  Titus  Oates*,  who  had 
Ped  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  had  afler- 
iQibraced  the  Catholic  doctrine,  had  finally  abjured  it, 
(^lately  arrived  in  his  native  country.  At  no  period 
Vmour  have  found  the  people  so  willing  to  listen  to  her 
nd  yet,  allowing  this  to  be  truth,  so  badly  was  the  plot 
»  80  unconnected  in  its  relations,  so  inconsistent  in  its 
Itances,  and  so  infamous  was  the  known  character  of 
)ates,  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  it,  that  it  per- 
men's  opinion.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  an  invention 
^  the  populace  against  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
others  thought  it  originated  in  a  design  to  render  the 
solute,  and  to  alter  the  religion,  yet  could  not  beliieve 
ntent  to  murder  his  majesty  ;  and  after  weighing  the 
kits  on  both  sides,  declared  they  were  incapable  of 
to  any  positive  conclusion ;  and  the  populace,  whose 
>rejudice  against  popery  had  received  every  encourage- 

Dates  was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  who  was  bred  to  the  charch,  and  had 
iiginEngalnd  which  he  was  c^z^iteHeA  to  abandon  on  account  of  a  prosecntioa 
.    fij  the  advice  of  Dr.   Tongue,  a  crednloas  character,  who  delighted  ia 
lots,  and  circulating  mischievous  reports.  Gates  resolved  on  embracing  tbtt 
Ugton,  and  by  residing  with  the  Jesuits,  find  out  the  d.esvgii%  o^  \\v« Cab>^'(^^% 
with  the  English  court.    With  this  intent  he  went  to  l\ve\t  ^etcvvcivr]  «X  ^X. 
n  whence  be  was  expelled  for  ill  conduct,  and  being  "'NilYiOXXl  twyM.^  at  «ai.( 
lived  on  the  chsirity  of  Dr.  Tongue. 
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men!  from  the  parliament,  who  made  the  en 
informer  honourable  by  the  ofier  of  rewards  t( 
covered  priests  and  recusants,  were  wound  u] 
of  frenzy,  that  they  were  ready  to  tear  in  pie< 
^ho  were  in  favour  of  Coleman*  and  many 
who  were  brought  to  trial  on  that  occasion,  ; 
crime  seemed  to  be  their  reli^on. 

Many  suffered  death  with  ^eat  firmnesi 
most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence;  but  1 
sive  proofs  did  not  awaken  compassion  in  ti 
spectators. 

Bedloe,  another  adventurer,  took  advantaj 
humour  of  the  nation,  to  impose  the  disa 
plot  upon  the  credulity  of  the  parliament, 
arrest  of  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke 
aevcral  priests,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer  ns 
all  of  whom  were  brought  to  trial,  Oates  a 
the  witnesses  against  them ;  and  though 
from  St  Omer's  proved  that  Oates  was  t 
he  had  sworn  that  he  was  in  London,  th< 
tliev  were  Catholics,  was  disbelieved.  Tl 
pronounced  guilty,  and  executed,  declaring 
to  the  last  moment.  Charles,  who  now  sa^ 
doing  something  to  satisfy  the  people,  follow 
sir  William  Temple,  and  formed  a  new  pri 
thing,  however,  could  mollify  the  exasperate 
nation. 

A  bill  passed  the  Commons  this  session,  to 
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*  which  Danby  wms  the  first  to  feel  its  Tengeance,  ez- 
fy  an  exposure  of  the  following  letter  in  the  House  of 
ions,  ,by  Montague,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris  f 
KTing  returned  without  leave,  had  secreted  it  from  hi» 
pi^rsy  to  criminate  the  minister.  It  was  addressed  to 
gue^  by  Danby,  and  related  to  the  purchase  of  neutrar. 
om  Charles  towards  the  allies,  during  the  late  war,  by 
much  monarch. 

m  Cfme  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be  accepted,  the  Idag. 
la  mx,  millions  of  livres  for  three  years,  from  the  time 
Us  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  his  majesty  and 
m^.  of  France  ;  because  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three 
Wore  the  parliament  will  be  in  a  humour  to  give  himi 
applies  after  the  making  of  any  peace  with  France ;  and 
nbafsadbr  here  has  always  agreed  to  that  sum,  but  not 
Bhog  a  time.  If  you  find  the  peace  will  not  be  accepted, 
we  not  to  mention  the  money  at  all ;  and  all  possible  care 
i-he  taken  to  keep  this  whole  negotiation  as  private  ae 
Me,  fcr  fear  of  giving  offence  at  home,  where,  for  the 
JHrt,  we  hear,  in  ten  days  after,  of  any  thing  that  is  com- 
Dated  to  the  French  ministers." 

^ict  Danby*s  scruples,  the  king  had  added,  *'  This  letter 
tLok  by  my  order,  C.  R." 

icn  the  letter  was  heard,  the  suspicions  of  the  Commons 
lOVted  the  circumstance  into  a  belief,  that  every  step 

had  been  taken  by  Charles  in  conjunction  with  the 
had  been  illusory,  and  deceitful.  With  a  view  to  po9-= 
hemselves  of  the  whole  fact,  they  impeached  the  trea- 
Danby  of  high  treason.  The  king,  who  thought  him-* 
Mind  to  protect  his  servant,  dissolved  the  parliament, 
revious  to  calling  a  new  one,  he  granted  a  pardon  to 
f,  which  the  Commons  at  their  next  assembly  objected 
the  plea,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown  could  extend  to 
ject  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 

Hitherto,  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  crown  had 
considered  unlimited  ;   and  at  first,  the  Peers  were  in* 

to  adhere  to  the  pardon,  but  at  lenglYi  Y\A^ft^  \ft  ^^ 
o  of  the  Commons, 


which  the  Commons,  in  a  fit  of  di^appRRI 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  duke  of  York.  Ol 
wasLbe  iordStafford,  who,  by  tile  testimony  of  D 
and  Tubervillc,  (which,  though  full  of  ineonsiate' 
hood,  was  credited,  in  consequence  of  the  « 
Catholics  were  then  held,  from  a  belief  that  a  pi 
to  destroy  the  Protestant  religion,)  was  esecu 
Hill.  The  venerable  apjiearance  of  the  devote 
sixty-eighth  year,  caused  the  spectators,  who 
hia  conviction,  to  shed  tears  of  regret.  His  fii 
of  innocence,  and  his  expression  of  hope  that 
lusion  of  the  public  mind  might  soon  subsi 
Iheir  hearts  with  sympathy  ;  twice  ihe  execut 
arm,  unable  to  direct  the  fatal  blow,  when  ra 
time,  the  weapon  performed  its  part,  and  as  th' 
the  body  a  general  exclamation  of  sorrow  burst 
The  Commons  continued  to  exhibit  signs  ol 
with  all  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  persis 
auspicious  strain,  to  urge  the  exclusion  bill; 
whose  patience  was  exhausted  at  this  eoiitii] 
from  his  parliament,  first  prorogued,  and  thi 
declaring  an  intention  to  summon  a  new  pari 
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resolution  in  the  monarch  astonished  his  enemies; 
p^rii  lefl  them  with  their  good  fortune,  and  fear  sue* 
-  to  violence.     From   that   moment   Charles  became 

and  severe ;  he  governed  the  nation  with  an  absolute 
ijy  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  mode  of  su- 
^  witnesses,  the  same  negligence  as  to  the  respectability 
e  witnesses  was  allowed  now,  as  on  former  occasions^ 
0  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  selected  as 
>of  his  retaliating  vengeance:  lord  Russell,  and  Alger-^ 
dney.  These  men,  with  several  more,  had  formed  a 
r  the  recovery  of  legal  liberty.  Seeing  that  they  were 
.in  likely  to  have  the  channel  of  a  parliament  by  which 
their  grievances,  they  had  resolved  to  rise  in  arms ;  and, 

intent  to  injure  the  king^s  person,  meant  to  obtain  the 
»n  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  become  still  more  ob-* 
iby  his  arbitrary  government  in  Scotland,  to  which 
n  he  had  retired  on  his  last  quitting  England. 
.  Russell  was  universally  beloved,  and  great  interest 
ed  to  save  his  life :  but  vain  were  the  prayers  of  his 
he  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Southampton  ;  vain  the 
'  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  his  father,  the  earl 
ford;  the  king  was  inexorable:  a  scaffold  was  erected 
2olnVinn-fields,  and  there  the  head  of  this  nobleman 
vered  from  his  body,  amid  the  tears  of  the  spectators, 
ion  Sydney  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  he 
sen  a  zealous  republican,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
nd  the  duke  of  York,  by  his  exertions  to  pass  the  ex- 
i  bill ;  but  as  no  material  evidence  appeared  to  satisfy 
are  of  his  enemies,  and  as  they  feared  the  power  of  his 
,  the  law  was  violated  to  procure  his  condemnation,  and 
ered.  The  duke  of  York  was  recalled  from  Scotland, 
stored  to  his  office  of  high  admiral,  without  taking  the 
Charles  trusted  the  state  principally  to  his  manage- 
while  he  himself  returned  to  his  former  mistresses, 
dulged  in  his  former  pleasures;  but  only  for  a  short 
for,  seeing  that  the  measures  adopted  at  the  suggestion, 
brother  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  V\\e  ^cX\xXt^ 
',    be   remonstrated  with   him    against  \v\s   «x\.x^xcifc 
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partiality  for  the  Catholics  and  even  hinted  his  opiiifliiit  \^'- 
it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  the  nation  that  he  shoiU^  '^ 
absent  himself  from  England.  He  spoke  of  his  wiikfed  p 
another  parliament,  but  before  he  could  put  an?  nev  pfaiil  |  fk 
execution  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  fnm  iH 
he  recovered  only  for  a  few  days,  and  expired  in  the  fiMi 
year  of  his  age.  During  his  last  short  illoess,  die bf^ 
fused  the  aid  of  Protestant  ministers^  and  icceivedibi* 
munion  and  the  rites  of  the  Romish  choidi  fronMLlA 
dieston,  a  Catholic  priest. 

Charles  had  no  issue  by  his  qneen.  Donna  CmIM 
daughter  of  John  IV.,  of  Portugal ;  but  by  his  mistRikl^ 
Walters,  daughter  of  Richard  Walters,  esq^  the  kif  t* 
James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  married  Anne  Scot^^ 
ter  and  heiress  of  Francis  earl  of  Buccleug^ 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Killigrew,  Charlotte  Jeinimii  Hi 
Maria  Fitzroy,  married  first  to  James  Howard,  u^^'' 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth. 

Bv  Mrs.  Catharine  Pear,  dauirfiter  of  Thomas  ftji^ 
Charles  Fitz-charles,  earl  of  Plymouth,  married  to  W 
Csborn,  dauijhter  of  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

Bv  Mrs.  Barbara  Villiers,  wife  of  Roser  earl  off* 
main,  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  Charles  Bzroj'*' 
his  niniher's  death  duke  of  Cleveland;  Henr)F«zroy.i5* 
of  Cf  rafion  ;  and  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Xorthumber^ 
Anne  Fiizrt)y,  married  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  Charlotte Fiai^ 
who  married  the  earl  of  Litchfield,  and  Barbara,  » ""*' 
Pont.  ise. 

By  Louise  de  Queronoille,  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Ch** 
Lcii  ^«  duke  (.'f  llichmond. 

By  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwin,  Charles  Beauclerk,  duia  "^ * 
Albau'^ :  and  James  Beauclerk,  who  died  in  his  infaDCj? 

And  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Mary  Tudor,  married  to  tli«' 
of  Dcrwentwater. 

In  person   Charles    was  tall  and  robust,  but  his  ^ 
rsh,  and  his  complexion  is  said  to  have  beeo  s**"^ 
cefu\  mivTYwets  blw^  ^  \\c:^\w^  '^dte,&s^  he  P*'**^ 
cuts,  aud  alLuviA.  o^  xt-aL^i^  vi\\.%  -^^Vxdl'^^^^®**^  >^ 
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haivcter,  it  is  diflSciilt  to  describe  him  with  mnj  cer- 
Some  historiaus  have  defined  him  accordlDg  to  their 
kcoliar  principles  and  prejudices  ;  all  allow  that  he  was 
ivith  tense  and  judgment,  and  all  agree  in  representing^ 
kftTe  been  trilling,  capricious,  and  extravagant ;  ad- 
to  voluptuous  pleasures,  and  incapable  of  serious 
m.  His  affability  was  such,  that  he  always  treated 
as  gentlemen,  but  was  himself  deficient  of  kingly 
'.  His  natural  indolence  induced  him  to  follow 
nee  of  others,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  think 
Qself;  his  sensuality  rendered  him  heartless  and 
sful ;  and  he  wanted  energy  to  be  generous,  or  he 
lot  have  allowed  the  author  of  '  Hudibras'  (a  woik 
hich  the  royal  cause  derived  great  advantages,  and  the 
:li  a  continual  source  of  amusement)  to  live  in  obscu- 
id  die  in  distress  ;  and  the  pathetic  Otway  to  expire 
anger.  With  respect  to  religion,  he  wanted  the  real 
le  of  virtue  ;  and  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  felt 
I  as  to  the  appearance  of  it ;  but  having  been  early  ini- 
1  the  Catholic  faith,  he  fled  to  its  sanctuary  in  -the  mo*' 
P  expecting  dissolution. 


Chapter  XVII. 
JAMES  IT. 

ith  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of 
;i.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  England  without  any 
at  opposition.  The  peaceable  accession  of  James, 
J  efforts  made  in  the  former  reign  to  exclude  him  from 
me,  is  attributed  to  his  having  had  for  the  last  two 
e  management  of  state  affairs ;  consequently,  the  court 
did  not  undergo  any  material  change  on  the  demise 
les,  nor  did  James  find  it   needful  to  chaw^  1\^»H 

9. 
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His  first  step  was  to  assemble  his  privy  counciiocirj 
he  spoke  as  follows : — *'  Before  I  enter  upon  an^i^rris 
ness,  I  think  fit  to  say  something  to  you.    Since  it  Ji   9 
Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  this  situation,  and  DL   br 
succeed  so  good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as  b   Ris 
a  brother,  I  think  it  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  williv<# 
to  follow  his  example,  and  most  especially  in  that  ;tj3xi 
clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people.     I  have  had    ^ 
to  be  a  man  for  arbitrary  power;  but  that  is  not  ttf^  ^c 
that  has  been  made  of  me,  and  I  shall  make  it  m^ 
to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and 
now  by  law  established.    I  know  the  principles  oft  <:>    s 
of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and  the  membeix  ^  «=^ 
shewn  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects;  theiK^^  '< 
always  take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.     I  ka^Mr^^i 
the  laws  of  England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  k^K-  i/j 

a  monarch  as  I  can  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never de, 

the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown>  so  M"  -^slj, 
invade  any  man  s  property.  I  have  often  heretofc=^^e  ^^ 
my  lite  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  I  shall  go  dm"^/sr^ 
man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  Xihef^fes," 

The  members  expressed  so  much  satisfaction  ^^iheset$ 
surances  of  the  new  monarch,  that  they  begged  to  piiblish  % 
speech,  which  was  received  by  the  nation  with  pubi/c  deniQ^. 
strations  of  joy ;  and  the  fullest  confidence  was  given  to  (in 
promises  of  James,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  bad  nemi 
forfeited  his  won!.  • 

The  Whigs  found  themselves  humbled  into  silence;  sowf 
the  king,  supposing  that  the  voice  of  a  part  of  his  stt^'J*J*| 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  whole,  flattered  hiflis*^^"* 
the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  reign.    His  conduct  soon,  l^^**'^ 
convinced  his  subjects  that  his  first  professions  we*^^ 
cere;  but  whoever  considers  attentively  the  trans^^  ^   i 
this  j»oriod  will  be  perplexed  whether  most  to  de^^.^ 


i 


meanness  of  James  or  the  abject  servility  of  his  pa         , 
who,  by  their  guilty  compliance  with  his  arbitrary  der^^.^ 
the  first  month  oC  \ua  accessvotv,  tvomVv^^^  \.W  exerci 
Moluio  power,  winch  m  \U  v^o^"^^^^  \wi^^xmvw^\  Siwi. 
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ImSy  and  expelled  the  Stuarts  from  their  legitimate 
oe. 

aqplete  was  the  triumph  of  the  court  party,  that  the 
ivu  perfectly  reversed  in  its  favour ;  the  popish  con'> 
MS  in  part  discredited,  and  the  cold-blooded  Jefferies 
Us  cruelty  in  the  prosecution  of  Oates,  as  he. had 
one  on  the  accusers  of  that  man,  so  that  the  miscreant 
peared  in  his  true  colours ;  nor  was  the  judge  more 
ifethe  sentence  of  punishment:  Oates  was  doomed  to 
n  of  a  thousand  marks,  to  be  whipped,  on  the  Wed- 
bllowing  his  trial  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  on 
ly  of  the  same  week,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  ;  to 
Boned  during  life,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times 
'ear*. 

followed  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  in  calling  a 
at ;  his  object  in  so  doing  was  likewise  similar  to 
as  far  as  the  revenue  was  a  primary  cause ;  but  the 
t  of  his  majesty  was  imperative,  and  sufficiently  ex- 
hat  be  had  no  means  within  the  reach  of  his  authority 
I  he  should  not  have  recourse,  should  they  withhold 
ling  compliance ;  but  the  agents  in  the  employ  of 
ent  were  of  his  former  appointment,  and  their  interest 
rwoven  in  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  For  this  pur- 
nan  was  better  suited  than  the  treasurer,  Lawrence 
rl  of  Rochester,  by  his  near  affinity  to  the  late  duchess 
but  more  especially  by  his  knowledge  of  the  private 
3ns  of  the  late  monarch  with  the  king  of  France, 
igs  might  now  continue  on  the  same  footing,  James 
the  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  to  whom  he  per- 
4x;hester  to  explain  that  his  master's  view  in  calling 
nent  was  to  obtain  supplies,  without  which  he  might 
loo  chargeable  to  the  French  monarch ;  at  the  same 
allowed  Barillon  to  suppose  that  the  generosity  of 
Bt  might  not  be  altogether  sufficient,  without  occa- 
is  from  France,  to  support  his  royal  independence 
^  his  own  subjects.     So  faithfully  were  these  things 

ontraij  to  the  designs  of  his  persecutors,  snrvived  t\i\a  aer?cfil^,  MiWxk.^^ 
William  received  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  &  ^CM. 


was  connived  at  bv  those  mimsters  who  w 

m 

confidence,  among'  whom  were  Churchill  aad 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  strained  ercnr  i 
Europe  against  the  encroaching:  power  of  Fi 
the  r-han^es  which  circumstances  can  ^ect  i 
individuals,  who  act  at  one  time  as  the  a 
plottini^  against  his  people,  and  at  another  si 
a  free  govern m en t. 

Addresses,  worded  in  the  strongest  ten 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  th( 
law  vierl  with  each  other  in  the  servilitv  of  tl 
anrl  the  different  .factions  seemed  to  conciu 
the  general  ruin.  The  advice  of  Judge  Jel 
snarled  the  kin nr  to  lew  the  customs  and  ot 
hafl  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  Charles  ] 
as  a  right,  though  the  acts  which  granted  tl 
with  the  late  prince ;  the  time-serving  juds 
plf-jisurc  of  the  monarch,  not  the  ends  of  ju 
liament  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotli 
complying ;  so  that  the  liberality  of  the  two 
the  king  to  suppose  that  he  was  firmly  est 
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sled  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldest  of  the  late 

natural  sons,  and  for  many  years  the  fayonrite  of  his 
•  Monmouth  was  courageous,  ardent,  and  brave ;  and 
gesorally  beloved  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  the 
itf  of  his  friendships.  He  possessed  great  manly  beauty, 
"jfth  only  moderate  talents  had  many  effective  qualities^ 
cansed  him  to  be  followed  with  confidence,  esteem,  and 
Sastie  affection  ;  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  therefore  ail 

^  dislike  to  his  uncle  James,  who,  when  his  brother 
Bd  his  absence  from  England,  prevailed  with  him,  under 
BiCKt  of  impartiality,  to  banish  his  son  Monmouth  alsoc 
le  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the  son  of  the 
ess  who  had  been  so  unjustly  executed  for  his  adherence 
laAe  king,  and  who,  for  speaking  freely  of  the  Scottish 
rj,  was  himself  condemned  to  die,  which  sentence  was 
Bad  after  twelve  months'  imprisonment;  but,  having 
a  conscientious  interpretation  of  the  test  act,  the  scythe 
ith  was  again  extended  over  his  head !  He  escaped  from 
l«  and  having  reached  the  continent,  was  considered  by 
•Mots  as  one  who  would  readily  assist  in  the  redemption 
I  eoantry  from  arbitrary  oppression.  Among  other  Scots- 
who  from  prudential  motives  then  resided  abroad,  was 
ilrick  Hume,  who,  for  some  offence  against  the  court 
,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  beyond  the  sea. 
(Kind  an  asylum  in  a  burial-place,  where  he  received  the 
laries  of  life  from  an  affectionate  daughter,  who  braved 
rrors  of  superstition  to  preserve  her  father.    Of  English- 

the  most  remarkable  was  Ford,  lord  Grey  of  Wark» 
i  love  intrigue  with  his  wife's  sister  had  made  him 
able  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  Richard  Rumbold,  by 
a  maltster,  and  to  whom  was  attributed  (unjustly  as  the 
of  his  life  and  conduct  proved)  the  design  to  murder 
Charles  and  his  brother  on  their  road  from  Newmarket^ 

the  Rye-house  plot 

account  for  this  faction  having  received  assistance  and 
ction   from   the   prince   of   Orange,   who  it   was  well 
n  was  waiting  the  opportunity  to  make  Vv\s  oviii  ^'Ql\\&& 
f  throne  of  his  /ather-in-law,  it  must  be  loiken  VaV^  ^.o^- 
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>o:-i^.z  ua:  -J:*  ;— v<  rels  assured  of  his  friends, is^^        " 
t;:c    .1  •-->-   r^  :ie  surest  means  to  prove  tlwt  ^>^^    ^ 
-:-:  --f:-:..  ju-.  fiL     Monniouih  was  in  nohast*^v^    9 
<e:.  i    ;c  :r?^-  "i?  at.  ":\::vn  having  in  part  yieliC^^    'S^    \ 
ito^  \JL..  :c  .     ii;  Hirrltf :  Wentwonh,  with  whom,      «  ^^ 
z".^-,  :f  -^ .  i'l  .*<  ::u!d  enjoy  lasting  happiness     ^^      A^ 
':*.   :.-  rxTv  _-^-.^  iiz:  to  the  immediate  trial  of  kd     *^  ^ 
.*»-"  •:  T-.c-r'^'-ii'i  :-  ^co::^nd,  where  he  expected     b^^^' 
*  . .  c   :<  ■-  ::i  reii;  :»>  join  in  the  invasion.    Ha'^^^ 
r.-  ^  :    v-*ir-i  :o  errap;  his  tenants  and  dependaa^-^^'^ 
S:  .L  .      -t  >.•-::?.  Wis  betrayed  by  the  laird  of  Ll    "^^ 
*:.-.  i.-.ic  c'^.n^:  s:rv':«:  assurances  of  his  assistaniH^^^'^ 
.•ir-i^.**..*  «  >s".':  Ar^>'eV  letter  to  the  English  govtVO'S 
uc   .•:■  ,.-  r.e-i  ihe  ro\a'.  lorcts  under  the  duke  oto    s^J*-^ 
r.v  iir.  «  '."  «AS  ;:asaspicious  of  what  had  occurr*:*'^^^'^* 
*.tf«.-  :  >  r.--:e.  ir.J.  soon  became  the  victim  of  his  patisc|  s*^ 
T:^  .-tf-iT--^^^  *:'  his  enemies  treated  him  with  every  iii  "^''^'^ 
.2^.    .  •is  «::r.  n  lieir  power  to  inflict,  but  he  submi im^*-'^ 
.Vi.:  ..•  :**  riock  with  dig-nitied  composure.  A  late^i-^^     -^ 
r-.%    :•.  .i^cr.';  :::*:  his  character,  has  said,  "  LetAn-A^  ^^* 
w.  ^  ;•-:  tf^iT  Sv^  <.r;ipuIousIy,  and  in  the  nicest  scoa     -*^ 
«        .■ .  :v  V  :;::i^.  i»  c:io  >ingle  instance,  wanting  in  thesri  %    i  * 
,•    .;  .    r  >:..ir..  :::o  rirmness  and  benevolence  of  a  patr>t-«5cx     ^ 
:::.i-::  ->  -.:*:  :^.^i<.\it,\  of  a  man  of  honour*." 

K..'  ,v'.ii  s;:dert.\l  also  in  the  same  cause,  and  o  ^-^  c 
ti..":  ;  s  v:\:*.i:  breath  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  S^rt^-^io. 
J..*<  ^  ■  '.-^  ,:s-A<Mna:o  the  hue  king  or  his  brother ;  an  a:-C5  ^  asset 
w"  ,  :  .'.-.<:  :.:<:orian  Hume  has  thought  proper  to  p»^'$^Msj 
V,*:  .w!  .-.:  his  ;u\viuit  of  that  period. 

\\":-..".e  :h:s   soone  was   passing  in  Scotland,  the 


dill  :\;r  t!:o  Into  riMgn,  and  invited  all  good  people  to  joi  "^    '°: 
in  NsfiYssing  their  national  grievances.     This  proclarr  ^^^^'^'f 
iiltnwicd   the   luuUWius:  c\\xsse^  \.o  \\\s  ^Vwvdaxd,  so  tbi  ^^"^^ 

•  life  o<  »Un\e»U.iV*l  CViw\e»'8ox,^,^'i^ 
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—  of  Monmouth's  party  increased  hourly ;  but  not  gain* 

/wx^  influence  of  the  nobility,  this  encouragement  served 

jy  C:^'  precipitate  his  ruin.     Monmouth  was  not  calculated 

80  important  an  enterprise ;  he  allowed  lord  Grey, 

noted  for  cowardice,  to  retain  the  command  of  the 

he  fled  on  the  first  trial.     The  rebel  army  proceeded 

^Somersetshire ;  at  Taunton,  and  some  of  the  other 

inmouth  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  but  finding  that 

>t  joined  by  any  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction, 

nch  inclined  to  withdraw  himself  privately ;  until, 

his  followers  were  resolved  on  giving  battle  to  the 

'^3ops,  who  were  advancing  under  the  command  of 

and  Churchill,   he  yielded  to   their   wishes,  and 

ilh  the  royal  army  at  Sedgemoor,  where,  by  their 

rage,  his  undisciplined  followers  must  have  con- 

»  veteran  troops,  but  for  the  want  of  ammunition* 

mismanagement  on  the  part  of  Monmouth,  and 

of  lord  Grey.     The  duke  fled  on  the  defeat  of 

"»    lut  having  exchanged  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  he 

the  examination  of  that  person  by  lord  Lumley, 

^nd   discovered.     Being  brought  to   London,  the 

life   caused  him  to  write  in  the  most  submissive 

^O  his  uncle,  who  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  pardon 

1^*    **  ames  was  by  disposition  severe  and  vindictive,  and 

^i    ^    ^^d,  by  indulging  his  nephew  with  an  interview,  that 

|pi  ^%?        discover  the  intention  of  his  confederates.     Mon- 

1^^  ••  ^«l8  too  noble  in  mind  to  risk  the  fate  of  his  friends  by 

i#*J  ^     ^*Osure8,  and  the  king,  who  had  previously  resolved 

flOV^^^Pare  his  life  on  any  terms,  required  him  to  sign  an 

■p'^r^l^dgment  of  his  illegitimacy,  and  then  informed  him 

-.^H^jUk  ^  dime  must  of  necessity  be  punished  with  death.     He 

I  iTftg    *^^*   even  grant  the  respite  of  a  single  day.     On  the 

***     ^8  of  the  day  of  his  execution,  this  unfortunate  noble - 


-   ^^livered  the  following  paper,  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
^-  ^*  declare,  that  the  title  of  king  was  forced  upon  me ; 
•*■**  ^Q^t  \i  Y/aa  very  much  contrary  to  my  opinion  when  I 
^•f  ^^ocJaJmed.     For  the  satisfaction  of  the  woxkX,  1  Oio  ^^- 
•^a/  the  late  king  told  me  he  was  never  maxvYtd  Vq  xw^ 
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si.t:--  En  ziT  ifCLir«-i  ihls.  I  hope  the  kinjwhoBWK 
^  T»  :  If.  r-T  :^-ir?r  szfer  on  this  account  Andtotik 
I  7':    =  i  lA^i.  11^  £f:«ti-Jx  Jst  of  Juk,  1685. 

«  MoNHocn. 


•*  -  ^ 


A-  -.♦.*  yc±S.''Z  M>:i=:?.:di  appeared  serene, 
Mi."  -'^Trri*!;  >fc.:«  "re  laid  his  head  upon  the bbek*^ 
i^>*~?f  -.;  tr-f  iif.^j"i?3er  that  he  hoped  he  would  do fc 
v:-4  :«■---  r.^-a  :~a:!  :n  :he  case  of  lord  Russell, wMA* 
-Xi-  r.  :^:*.\.  -Jr.?  —rs  :ha:  he  struck  several  times  with  4i 
M^i  :*:  y^  i^  ..vnr.eied  the  task  of  seTerins:  the  head ta  , 

^  -^   :r-f  .!f-:h  rf  -.he  duke  of  Monmouth  ended  ali|«** 
T^r--   .nT  f^v-T-  ref  >T2n?e  lo  the  absolute  power  of  Ji'"*^ 
rw:  .  ;    r-^V:\  ^;:h  whiA  he  punished  the  rebels, ind» 
trTT.;-.T  r.:*  A-xr  i -J  w"!  occasioned,  accelerated  his  ruin.  W 
vr.ii    .-:i  :r,e  ^e^^^lr:s  of  liie  crown  acted  on  such  dap* 
Tfs  rs  >?>*»«  ibey  were  the  ministers  of  the  ve»g** 
.  :*  :r.e  ;■.:>:!:«.  of  the  monarch.    Many  pfl** 
=  -v    V:.  .rsv:  f  ;:h, :::  ibe  form  of  a  trial.     Colonel  KM 
..::v,    rtb,^  ''*.:;J  *earnt  cniehy  iu  his  intercoo* 
t'r   V.x^ri;*  tris  ,-J*.v>w£Hi  to  exercise  his  cruelties  fi^f  |^ 
*■.■    ,'.s   ::  e  :c'e:  k-:"  the  suiferers  quivered  in  the  ago"** 
,^i,^.:\   *vr.-::v.3:..icci  the  drums  and  trumpets  to  accotDp"!! 
t'r-i-.r  »:A'...\ni:  ^*'.t-i  a  voluniarx*.     But   even  Am  inh^'^^ 
»£>  ;A,\>o.:i\i  bv  the  lord  chief  justice  Jefteries,  whoad«» 
:>c-  rt:V>  :,>  .vnrVss  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  trying*^ 
rrvrS-TN  nori"    o\i*»:uU'd :  many  suffered  severe  wh'pP"^ 
*:-.;  ;.",*>?  w^o  rsoA-^vtl  with  life  were  reduced  to  p^^^^^ 
:>.    .ixn^.s^n:  o:  e^.^rbitant  fines.     Mrs.  Gaunt,  an  A«*^^ 
o  *  •..  b  «".iv.shc\'.  oharacion  was  induced  by  her  benefi^^V-, 
|N.»v  ;;,^;:  :o  .vn^val  a  robel  and  support  him  until,  h«*    ^ 
t*».'  :v»a!\5   .^jTortM  for  the  discovery  of  criminals  ^^    ^ 
o i:.'j\  ,v'  !K'.rKMjr:nir  rebels,  the  man  betrayed  his  bencf*^ 
h-  w.-,>  jv;r»;oned  and  liandsmnoly  rewarded  for  his  tf^ 
n/iiiV  s?:«*  \*as  burnt  aUvo  tor  her  charitable  conduct  ^  | 
r««i)tv   IviiiaT  »*^  vroi^TxaVwe  vi\v\\\w  V\\^  XwtCw^  ks^  i^ 
•Nf hciriCu     TJio  couTUers  V\s\\cd  Vo  ^«^>^Tiei!^  ^«b&^VI< 

i 
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^es  acted  without  the  concurrence  of  James ;  but  his 
soon  made  it  known  that  he  knew,  and  approved,  of 
iceedings.  When  he  spoke  to  the  justice  relating  to 
niit,  he  humorously  termed  it  a  campaign  ;  he  created 
s  a  peer,  and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 

tiis  time  James  had  become  so  intoxicated  with  pros* 
that  he  avowed  his  intention  to  dispense  with  the  law 
required  the  test  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  in  office. 
ite  rise  to  inquiry  into  the  dispensing  power,  and  the 
ms  presented  a  petition  against  it  which  the  king  re- 
I  accept ;  upon  which  occasion  Coke,  the  member  for 
haying  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  not  be  in* 
fid  by  a  few  harsh  words,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
crs  next  opposed  the  royal  authority  by  proposing  a 
quiry,  and  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament.  At 
le  the  most  trivial  indulgence  granted  to  the  Catholics 
the  jealousy  of  those  who  watched  the  interest  of  the 
ihcd  church ;  and  the  recent  revocation  of  the  edict 
ti  *,  by  Louis  XIV.,  had  caused  fifty  thousand  of  the 
s  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England ;  and  they,  by  ex* 
ed  accounts  of  their  sufferings,  created  violent  appre* 
8  among  the  English  protestants.  The  king  behaved 
igh  he  was  indifferent  to  their  fears;  he  received 
cs  into  his  privy  council,  and  shewed  an  open  determi- 
to  favour  those  who  became  converts  to  the  Catholic 
In  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  same  system  was 
I;  for  as  James  became  fearful  that  his  death  might 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  he  laboured  the 
salously  to  effect  the  conversion  of  .his  sulijects.  The 
was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  king's  order  to  the 
of  London  to  suspend  doctor  Sharp,  who  had  made 
jservations  respecting  the  conversion  of  protestants  to 
Lholic  faith.  The  bishop  objected  to  this  summary 
f  acting  against  a  divine,  and  the  king  resolved  on 
ng  the  bishop  and  doctor  Sharp,  for  which. -^wr^Qi^^Vft 

grunted  by  Loais  XIV.  of  France,  in  order  to  8cctLte\o\Jttft^oXiw.VKft.V*'5a» 
^eir  rdigioa. 


*J!r'^t  was  aware  that  James  wanted  discretion,  and  ad 

r'-.i'h  ration   in  bringing  about   such   a   measure.    H 

V'jTif  sent  a  nuncio  who  was  publicly  received  at  V? 

■'  j  ■  j  four  Catholic  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  ex 

i^":    :.  functions  under  the  title  of  vicars  apostolic.    T 

endeavoured  to  place  Catholics  as  presidents  of  ( 
i  :  .  on  a  violent  opposition  being  made  at  Oxford,  he 

N      :  shewed  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his  subj< 

licly  declaring  that  he  suspended  all  the  penal  st 
U-  li  required  conformity  to  the  established  religion; 

*       '  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  churches  afler  di 

Six   of  the   bishops   assembled  in   the   primaU 
Lambeth,  to  draw  up  a  petition,  praying  his  ms 
reading  the  declaration  ;  this  caused  them  to  be  i 
:   ^  the  Tower,  from  whence  they  were  brought  to 

ground  of  the  petition  being  a  libel ;  but  the 
patient  hearing  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
the  bishops  not  guilty. 

Hitherto,  the  king  had  depended  on  the  fidelity 
and  was  surprised  on  putting  the  question  n 
penal  laws  to  one  regiment,  to  find  their  sen 

fLorninsf    hie  iviqVi        'Prnm    fhi«    tinriA    mpn    Inol^oH 
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*  .  Answered  their  wishes  by  an  immediate  expedition 
^  ^  ^^.  When  James  was  informed  by  his  minister  in 
^-^1  *  ^*iat  the  states  had  a  fleet  already  prepared  to  in- 
dominions,  he  ^rew  pale  and  trembled,  the  letter 
*^^^  ^ Gained  the  intellig^ence  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
^  -^^      ^   saw  the  necessity,  and  resolved  on  the  means  to 

j^^^^^^^ ^te  affections  of  his  people.     Meantime  the  prince 

^  sailed  from    Helvoetsluys  with  a  fleet  of   five 

Vessels,  and  an  army  of  fourteen   thousand    men. 

'    j^^^  a  flag  with  English  colours,   and  his  own  arms 

(^  ^  ^^^^  with  the  words  "The  Protestant  Religion/ 

^   ^   axT^^  Li6cr<ie«  of  England;'^  to  which  was  added,  the 

<j^*  *^  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  '*  Je  maintiendrai** 

^      V  ^'^  *^  Torbay.     Although  several  persons  of  responsi- 

^j&^.  ^  gone  over  to  the  prince  to  solicit  his  assistance,  he 

ijjlpp*"*^^  some  days   without  any  additional  recruits  to  his 

ifi^  ^  *o  that  he  consulted  his  council  on  the  proj)riety  of 

^^^  the  English  to  settle   their   differences   themselves, 

^J"^^  was  joined  by  major  Burnington,  whose  example  was 

^.  Wej  hy  all  the  principal  nobility  in  Devon  and  Somerset- 

£!;*   A  party    in   London  petitioned  the  king  to  call   a 

£/''**ftent,  but  this  James  refused  to  do,  while  his  enemy 

^^^  the  country.     He  still  confided  in  the  army,  until  fre- 

ii*^  desertions  convinced  him  of  his  error;  but  the  defection 

k^^  princess  Anne  and  other  relatives  affected  the  king 

.   E.  ^osU   &iid   he   exclaimed,    "    God   help    me,   my   own 

J^'^'en  have   forsaken    me !"    Having   consulted   with  the 

^^^nt  lords  who  were  then  in  London,  they  advised  u 

^l^ation  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  an  interview 

2^  place  at  Hungerford,  where  the  deputies  delivered  the 

IjV^^Bals  from  the  king  in  writing,  and  received  the  proposals 

Wnce  William  in  return.     Both  agreed  that  the  settle- 

J*^  of  the  nation  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  free 

*ne  pablic  mind  was  waiting  the  issue  of  this  determination, 

«'ch    it  ^as  expected  would  have  fixed  the  kiwg  \\\)Oyv  V\\'& 

''■'one  OD  certaia  conditions,  when  the  p\an  wbis  ^w^^'^i^'^ 
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frustrated  by  the  king's  Catholic  advisera,  andtewnW*  ^t 
quitting  the  kingdom.  On  the  10th  of  Dec€inber,M|*  ^ 
with  her  infant,  went  to  Gravesend*  and  thence  pf*^*  *^ 
Calais,  and  from  thence  to  the  French  king  «*  '•'^  ^ 
who  gave  them  a  friendly  reception.  On  the  12th,  »■►  p 
accompanied  only  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  left  ^^, 
the  night,  and  went  on  board  a  ship  which  was  ^^ 
the  river  to  receive  him.  ^ 

The  populace,  unrestrained  by  any  legal  master,  *»"*: 
their  vengeance  on  all  with  whom  they  were  offend' * 
demolished  the  houses  of  several  Catholics.    Jefei^  , 
dreaded  the  public  anger,  cut  off  his  eyebrows  andi"'^ 
disguised  himself,  intending  to  escape  beyond  sea,^*^ 
discovered  at  Wapping,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  TofB, 
he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  aud  he  died  afewdqi 
his  confinement.     In  this  unsettled  state  of  thhogs  the 
and  peers  assembled  and  elected  the  marquess  of  Hi 
their  speaker,  while  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  peiti^ 
metropolis,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  prince  of 
Every  one  thought  the  king  was  on  the  continent,  bat 
been  stopped  at  Feversham,  he  suddenly  returned  to 
and  was  received  with  every  appearance  of  joy;     He 
his  residence  at  Whitehall,  but  did  not  shew  any  dis 
resume  the  reins  of  government.     He  was  soon,  howeffli 
quired  to  quit  the  palace,  which  he  did ;  and  being  reqi 
by  the  queen  to  go  to  France,  he  embarked  privatetyi 
arrived  safe  at  Ambleteuse,  from  whence  he  joined  the 
and  prince  at  St.  Germains.     Of  his  eight  children, 
daughter  of  lord  Clarendon,  only  the  princess  of  O 
her  royal  sister  Anne,  survived  the  abdication  of  their 
By  his  second  queen,  the  princess  of  Modena,  the 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.     The  enemies  of  James 
that  he  possessed  many  virtues  which,  in  private  life, 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  made  him  respected  and 
but,  to  guide  a  kingdom,    something   more    than 
tBhnta  are  requisite ;  more  especially  at  a  period  wM 
tt/apcf  of  the  cxec\x\ive  i^o^cix  n4^^  \xw^\.v^^^^  \sami< 
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neither  ably  protected  fay  the  crown,  nor  honestly 
by  the  people. 

ake  of  Buckingham  said  of  the  royal  brothers^ 
i  could  always  iee  thinga  if  he  would  i**  and  thai 
»uld  ''  tee  things  if  he  could." 
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dpitate  manner  in  which  James  had  left  the  kingdom 
Jm  government  to  fall  into  a  state  of  confusion.  In 
f^grulate  matters  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  members 
e  parliaments,  with  the  peers,  the  bishops*  the  mayor^ 
rincipal  nobility,  assembled,  and  agreed  upon  making 
of  the  vacant  crown  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day,  12th 
try,  they  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
nee,  and  Ireland,  by  the  titles  of  William  III.  and 

esent  king  was  the  son  of  William  of  Nassau,  prince 
;e,  and  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  At 
of  his  taking  possession  of  the  throne,  the  kingdom 
fa  divided  by  the  difference  of  sentiments  as  to  the 
government.  The  Tories,  who  had  formed  a  strong 
ty,  were  far  from  being  unanimous ;  some  wished  for 
r,  with  a  view  to  James's  restoration ;  and  these,  oo 
of  their  objection  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new 
I,  went  by  the  title  of  the  Nonjuring  party.  Another 
iraa  known  by  the  appellation  of  High-flyers,  and 
td  their  right  to  obey  the  king  as  an  usurper,  but 
the  time  of  his  usurpation,  reserving  to  themselvea 
to  exercise  their  efforts  in  favour  of  James.  The 
ere  also  in  two  parties,  one  favoured  demoe.x«j(i^^>^ 
tiered  to  tlte  old  constitution. 
0  was  «  Ctdviaiat,  and  averse  to  peTaec\i\^ii\  di^^ 


:'    L'l  been  most  grievously  the  practice  in  the  preced 

.  = « V I  was  resolved  to  make  a  distinction,   by  allov 

^      -  '  portion  for  the  king's  use  and  the   support  ( 
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leaving  the  remaining  part  subject  to  the  conti 

liament ;    and  this,  which  William  was  at  fin 

•'i  consider  a  mark  of  their  ingratitude  and  their 

'  fidence  in  him,  the  Tories  turned  to  their  ind 

tage,  by  persuading  his  majesty  that  they  were  \ 
to  monarchy,  and  that  all  the  Whigs  were  und 
of  republican  principles.  Their  malice  wei 
making  a  tender  of  their  entire  services  to  hii 
insinuated  their  fears  that  they  might  not  be  ab 
the  assistance  they  desired  to  the  crown,  on 
vengeance  with  which  they  were  threatened 
nents ;  and  the  king,  in  consequence  of  their  r 
mended  a  bill  of  indemnity  as  the  most  effec 
annihilate  all  animosities ;  and  he  expressed  a  < 
bill  should  be  immediately  prepared,  but  the  W 
the  intended  indulgence  by  their  renewed  obj 
the  whole  session.  The  new  act  of  settlement  < 
of  the  attention  of  both  houses ;  by  this  bill  th 

iht»  nre\xxrr\  ivnc  limitpH  in  fhp  nrntpqfnnt.  lin<»     n 
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itter  appointed  Ihe  palace  of  St.  Germain  for  his  resi- 
and  furnished  him  with  every  necessary  for  his  table 
IS  housdiold,  and  offered  him  a  greater  number  of  troops 
^ABiea  thought  it  needful  to  accept ;  for  he  imagined  that 
en  nibjects  would  have  afforded  him  every  facility  of  re- 
gf^  to  Ilia  throne ;  but  Scotland  had  offered  its  allegiance 
liaflDv  80  that  to  Ireland  alone  could  James  look  with 
kpe  of  success ;  there  he  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  its  lieu- 
1^'  Tyiconnel.  Previous  to  his  embarking  for  that  king- 
tke  JFVench  monarch  affectionately  embraced  James,  and 
^  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  you  is,  that  I  may  never  see 

^  exiled  king  sailed  from  Brest,  and  arrived  in  Kinsale 
'%28dof  May:  favoured  by  Tyrconnel,  he  made  atri- 
al entry  into  Dublin,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  Cole- 
^^idwas  proceeding  to  Londonderry,  taking  every  means, 
Wimation  and  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Protest- 
^'fxtirpate  that  religion  in  Ireland.  William,  from  the 
^Mement  of  his  reign,  allowed  his  interests  to  be  prin- 
^•-eogrossed  in  framing  a  plan  to  humble  the  power  of 
9ei  which  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  that  rendered  its 
^  aggrandizement  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
parliament  were  now  busily  employed  in  raising  the 
icB  to  support  the  war,  in  reversing  attainders  which 
am  passed  in  the  last  reign,  and  in  bringing  the  authors 
Ste  illegal  proceedings  to  justice.  The  death  of  lord 
11  was  accounted  murder ;  Titus  Oates  received  a  par- 
^  a  competent  annuity  ;  and  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
tea  of  the  state  prisoners.  Meantime  the  claims  of  the 
itonts  in  Ireland  were  neglected,  but  the  command  of  a 
hDU8  force,  under  the  able  duke  of  Schomberg,  was  now 
ka  their  assistance.  Londonderry  had  braved  a  long 
t-and  "William,  with  prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
B  persons  of  distinction,  arrived  with  fresh  troops.  The 
nnies  viewed  each  other  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
e;  which  in  one  part  allowed  the  men  ou  fool  V.o  '^^^<^ 

Here,  as  WUltam  was  considering  \he  mo^l  Y^^*^  ^^- 
of  bis  army,  a  shot  from  a  cannon   (wYiicVi  )aaA  \iftK« 


:«Mlropolit.    The 
tared  the  leedsof  viee 
inormlt  was  pen^erted; 
.10  hli  iii^}estjv  pAjFiBir 
Atheiun  might  be  pal  is 
knee  lUtl  praeUsfd  bj  the  J; 
CathoHoiy  s  rigorone  lair 
dieeUed  die  Mhnren  of 
•ehuiBg  kadcd  propertjT, 
ef  «UegtaBoe  end 
•<  Hie  yoaog  duke  of 
jeerffCad  with  •■ 
eipeclfd,  Mder  the  dtndkm  rf 
Boniety  to  hsreaeqaired  the 
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dM;  and Mhe »  the oBiy 

The  kiag;  whca  wst  he  met  hi»  pariimieBi^ 
thtw  •■  act  of  scttkmciit,  by  which  the  saccaaeiaBl 

m  the  Protestant  line.     Tikis  waa  i 

^  the  princess  Sophia  as  the 

Qi  case  of  &ilure  of  issue 

the  princess  Anne. 

ef  Aajou  succeeded  to  the  crows  ei 

of  Gennany,  the  kin^  of  fii 

of  Hotland,  engaged  in  a  treia 

.^tiir  the  acimowiedged  purposes  of' 

at  te'  impcrtai  majesty  in  reg^anl  to  ti 

dia  «lKaiiM0«r  security  to  the  Sngfisi 

aiKi  cvtiumerce ;  the  preyentiai 

aaa  <riM^  taouarchies  of  France  aad ! 

il^  ^'Nalik  iruin  possessing  the  Spi 

^ijl^  tfHt^  ^«*«Ai|i  ol  this  .treaty,  James  11 
«v  V^Mk  ^  -^*^}  ^'A  \>kniiy  ibr  the  last  six  ae 
^  M{W>ii»»i^  V  ^^M«  ^  ^^u  request,  was  bi 
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ted  monarch  upon  the  throne  :  but,  upon 
Ted  to  the  marquis  of  Cmrmanhen.  ibe 
in  it  were  arrested  at  Grave>eDd.  pre« 
and  their  letters,  contain  in  z  in\)uiioos 
»  assist  James  were  also  i-aktu  anti  pe* 
brought  to  trial :  but  only  one,  named 

umed  from  the  conere«s  at  the  Ilairue, 
list  certain  ireneral  points  with  the  con- 
ind  the  En^rlich  somewhat  Hi*«sati^tied : 
a  permanent  revenue  to  the  cntwn.  and 
^pleased  with  this  want  of  conHdenoe, 
fnt.     There  were  manv  who  not   onW 

the  dethroned  monarch,  hut  wSti  A^o 
n,  and  were  led  to  expect  ereat  a^'sisi- 
t  this  period  several  letters  arrived  tn 
xes,  inviting  them  to  the  French  court, 
hement  of  the  cons^irt  of  Jamc**,  hiit 

not  accepted.     At  the  close  ot'  the  ses- 

gave  fressh  dissatisfaction,  by  refu*>ing 
which  passed  both  houses,  for  ren- 
e  judges  independent  of  the  inthuiice  "^ 

finding  every  attempt  at  invasion  to  ^^ 

-i  disturb  the  ffovemment  with  their  *^" 

ised  a  constant  opposition    to    the  1^ 

th   raising  supplies  to  carry  on  the  ^^» 

v1  evils — the  national  debt,  and  the  'vere 

"ommon^ — and  to  correct  the  latter  ever, 

of  triennial  fiarliaments.  >f  tAe 

3me  ricli  merchants  subscribed  a  i  con- 

isand  ponnd**  to  establish  a  fund,  Port* 

roval  licence,  into  a  bodv  called,  ant  of 

V  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Soon  A\\.^ 

U  queen  Mary  died  of  the  small-  vs*\is^^ 

of  her  lisrt^^  and  was  buried  '  v\»,  ^ 

''e^r/c  «n(j  reserved  habita  4t  c 
-^^•o/' the  court;  she  was] 

N  2 


and  eren  naturally  indtntricmt:  like  her 
fond  of  retirement,  and  they  resided  inihe  eonlift 
no  means  accorded  with  the  luxury  and  giiety 
guished  the  two  preceding  reigns;  yet  the 
tiie  queen  could  not  procure  her  the  eslieeDi  ^ 
whilst  living*  nor  preserve  her  memory  fiom 

Her  death  was  preceded  h^  that  of 
men  in  whom  sincere  piety  characterised,  cvcq^ 
life.    His  practice  of  charity  was  so  unffefsab 
the  king  forgtyen  his  first-fruits,  the  tHaho^s 
not  have  been  paid.    His  widow  received  two^ 
hundred  pounds  for  the  manuscript  of  his 
annual  pension  of  three  hundred  pousnda.    •  ■ .    -jri 
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The  death  of  the  late  queen  once  more  revived  dtti 
the  Tories,  who  wished  to  consider  the  title  to  thai 
the  part  of  William,  as  having  expired.    But  a  newi 
at  this  time  unfolded,  which  engrossed  the 
parties,  since  it  exposed  a  system  of  bribery  and 
which  had  pervaded  the  army,  the  court,  and  the.' 
Inquiry  was  entered  upon  ;  one  discovery  led  to 
circumstances  came  to  light  which  proved  that 
ence  had  been  used  in  parliament.     Sir  John 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Mr.  Hungerfiml;'< 
the  grand  committee,  had  both  received  bribes  in 
the  "  Orphan  bill ;"  the  same  nefarious  conduetliad 
by  the  East  India  company  in  obtaining  their  newt 
was  thought  to  have  spread  throughout  the  sev«Ml| 
ment  offices.     Reform  followed  inquiry ;  and  as  sodr' 
country  had  become  tranquil,  the  king  resolved  on  vii 
patrimonial  states,  and  committed  the  direction  of  tht 
ment  to  a  regency,  fioin  vi\\\0[i\!A:&\«tiX<cras^  ^udmjMdi 
I  Anne  and  her  consorl,  G«otg^  o^  "D^huosms^.  hx^ 
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tusmcss  was  done  in  the  pariiunenu 
osition,  and  incapable  of  sodal  enjonceau  ;  as  2e 
atientiTe  to  the  business  of  the  staiCL    TW  wS. 
dng  the  trials  of  persons  indicted  for  \ 
nion :  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  ShaficsbBj.  iflC 
edons  in  its  cause,  and  had  prepared  a 
ut  to  plead  in  faTour  of  persons  tried  for 
edcoanseUbut  when  he  rose  in  the  bonstf  ibr  i^ae  ; 
femory  failed  him  so  that  he  could  not  neoiutcL  a  n\ 
InU  he  had  prepared  to  speak ;  bm  he  fared  'Jbt 
ps  more  effectually  by  the  following'  apoiorf . 
)eaker :  **  If  I,  sir,  who  rise  only  to  sfre  bj  <k 
U  now  depending,  am  so  oonfbondcd  iboa  I  a3& 
)re8S  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  ny,- 
mdition  of  that  man  be,  who,  withoot  any 
iBg  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehension  of  a 

I  of  it  r 

ring  the  king*s  absence  a  plan  had  been  iaid  yx  im 
onation  at  his  return,  which  was  Tery 
!uke  of  Berwick  had  visited  England  priTalciy.  and 
nons  who  were  engaged  for  the  porpose.  F 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  tfoopc,  a»i  J 
I  in  Calais,  prepared  to  head  the  inrasaoe,  wii^  Utt 
ties  in  England  were  in  readiness  to  arm  at  a  kfrywk 
The  king  usually  took  the  excrdse  of  hor*'**^  «ca 
Mj^  and  it  was  intended  to  meet  him  in  the  lase  icad- 
in  Turnham-green  to  Brentfiwd,  where,  if  nece&sary  U» 
le  fatal  blow,  sir  George  Barclay,  a  native  of  SovJLmsA, 
ign^ged  to  be  the  executioner :  other  eonspintor»  were 
scattered  in  the  neighbourhood.    Two  days,  bcnrerer, 
4fae  projected  tragedy  was  to  be  peiformed,  three  of  the 
wnctors,  Fisher,  Pendergrass,  and  La  Rne,  made  a  cos- 
t^  of  the  whole  ^lot ;  the  two  former  to  the  earl  of  Port- 
the  latter  to  brigadier  Levison — each  being  ignorant  of 
fhn^s  intention.    The  king  was  not  inclined  to  credit  tbt 
moe  of  such  a  plot,  but  having  admitted  Pendemaa&ViAft 
maeDcie,  he  obtained  from  him  a  list  of  iVie  auaamm 
ff  whom,  Barclay,  who  had  in  his  possemon  ttie 
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Bisfioii  crantcd  by  James,  absonided,  vi  ,  T^  j',' 
fiDOcd.  Several  of  the  others  were  if«Sted,tnA»*8  J 
prored  otIit,  snffeml  the  death  dae  to  tl*'^'*^  j^^  ^ 
Jaz=e«s  whose  conBdence  in  the  miecm^^^  \ 
induced  him  to  embark  with  his  aitDI«n  i**"v.  -  i, 
tired  preeipnatelT,  on  seeing  admiral  RoMcfl,^  _j^  i 
fifty  sail  adTancin?  aloo?  the  FVench  coast,  lal^T^. 
his  cf^urx  at  St.  Gennain's.  FVom  that  dty  ^  "^^ 
wor'dly  splendour,  and  deroted  his  whole  itt0^ 
care  of  his  soul :  the  remainder  of  his  life  «*>  ''^  . 
the  least  attempt  to  recorer  his  former  greitsc*^  . 
■erred  all  the  regular  fasts  of  the  church*  and  lre(]<^  . 
mitted  his  body  to  screre  chastisement.  His  deiK^  . : 
ailab!e  end  kind :  and  while  some  thought  that  W^ 
impaired  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  gave  a  consUlA*^ 
that  it  had  improved  the  virtues  of  his  heart 

Louis  XTV.  of  France  was  an  accomplished  g^*^ 
as  well  as  a  great  monarch,  and  he  always  tieitd  ^ 
posed  king  with  kiudness  and  affection  :  bnt  a  laithtf  f^ 
of  the  French  history  of  that  period  will  incline  thei**'^ 
think,  inaddiiicn  to  the  political  disappointment  infkC"^ 
of  James's  restoration  to  the  English  throne,  that  thepW 
Louis  had  led  him  to  be  the  principal  promoter  of  the aW 
and  he  had  so  regulated  his  military  operations  inP*^ 
as  shewed  he  anticipated  its  success.     His  coDdoct*** 
fresh  vigour  in  his  enemies.    The  people  of  Englaod,  l*** 
and    Scotland,    entered  into   associations  for  the  drf** 
their  sovereign  and  his  dominions,  and  the  inhabitants' 
coast  of  France  were  kept  in  a  continual  dread  of  i^ 
from  the  Engrlish.     Louis  had  exhausted  his  wealth,  ^ 
several  confederate  powers  were  tired  of  a  fruitless  war? 
therefore  all  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  W 
Sweden  towards  establishing  a  peace,^and  a  con^i** 
held  at  Newbourgh  house,  near  the  village  of  Ryswicfc 

Louis  had  for  his  object   the  possession  of  the  ci^^ 
Spain f  which  the  decWiuTi^  sx^iVe  of  PWU9  II. 's  hevf^ 
him  to  expect  wouAd  soon  be  N«it;wN\.\  bxsX'wVxets.'^^ 
aoe  dare   to   attempt  dunn*  tbe  e^va^xxi^  ^.v&tAK*^ 
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■•Gernnany  had  also  an  eye  to  Spain,  aa  wUA 
nvoiild  have  prererred  thai  the  alliance  «buu1il  rao- 
Hp  (lie  English  and  Dulch  wished  ont;  lo  mtran 
MT  France,  and  to  procure  an  acknoHlcdgiaeot  of 
title:  wiih  ihese  different  iulerestit  the  nrgnlUliii 
'd,  but  was  ititerrupied  b;  the  dealli  of  Cbarla«( 
iQt  the  regency  for  his  son,  Charles  XII.,  contimial 
boa,  and  peace  was  signed  at  RjawicL.  In  KnglMd 
Dg  of  a  standing'  army  at  the  concIuMJoii  of  Uie  war 
ler  of  serious  debate  in  parliament,  and  tiie  nitinfwr 
Es  was  limited  lo  eight  thousand.  So  soiall  ut  amy 
lered  by  William  quite  unequal  (a  t)w  protection  of 
m,  as  he  still  feared  a  visit  Irom  James ;  for  be  kueir 
e  had  not  disbanded  her  nrmy,  and  that  Jamia  had 
Ecoming  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  tthich 
t  by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  becauM.  h«  nld. 
amouiit  to  an  abdication  of  the  English  crown.  Hw 
however  carried  tin  mea^^ure,  as  they  did  a  bill  (or 
;  a  new  East  Indiu  company.  Ireland  Uieit  calloJ 
DD  of  the  house  to  its  wool  manulatWries.  whicfa 
with  the  staple  trade  of  Englnml.  Tlw  citicew 
derry  represented  the  hardships  vndured  bj  lliem  ia 
lellion,  aud  were  promised  redrcst).  J(  appeared  that 
had  exported  diScreut  articles  lor  a  wouUen  manu- 
Picardy,  fur  which  the  delinquents  were  puniahtil 
sfHiment,  and  u  fine  of  sixteen  Uiouiuuid  poundi, 
appropriated  to  the  u^e  of  Greenwich  HocpitaJ. 
g;,  in  his  view  of  foreign  politics,  bud  adrisnl  hia 
previous  to  his  annual  visit  to  the  Hague,  t«  keep 
Tiy  of  sixteen  thoui^and  troops,  which  no  flatly 
.e  commons,  that,  regardless  of  ihe  king'*  motin^ 
dS  all  the  troops  above  seven  thouaand.  and  all  (a 
KiTe  twelve,  and  they  who  remained  were  lo  ba 
these  kingdoms.  William,  who  wa»  aUached  to 
guards,  and  to  his  refugee  tegiment*.  f«\t  tih\«  «a 
lal  be  was  on  the  point  of  abandaaing  \he  Vuif^omv 
fcrfur/ng-  Ihe  foilonwg  year,  gnvemmenl  i»p 
piBfsomanj'.asaJlt/iedisafftcledcrowdfAli 
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metropolis.     The  profligacy  of  the  preceding  reignWafr   "^ 
tered  the  seeds  of  vice  so  profusely,  that  the  geneniifcrf   ^' 
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morals  was  perverted;  and  numerous  petitions  weftpiAi 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  the  la^s  agsdnst  bluplajiii 
Atheism  might  be  put  in  force.  In  consequence  rf  Ai# 
lence  still  practised  by  the  Jacobites,  many  of  iW* 
Catholics,  a  rigorous  law  was  enacted  against  theiC* 
disabled  the  followers  of  that  creed  from  in1ieritiD[[>p 
chasing  landed  property,  without  previously  taking  iiv 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  in  In  Ml 
year,  and  with  an  amiable  disposition  and  good  abSh* 
expected,  under  the  direction  of  his  learned  preceptOTiH^  "^ 
Burnet,  to  have  acquired  the  qualifications  suited  ^^^  ^ 
monarch ;  but  he  caught  a  malignant  fever,  of  wludilKV^Ij 
died;  and  as  he  was  the  only  remaining  child  to  the |"|K 
Anne,  his  death  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  wbbk  V|^ 
The  king,  when  next  he  met  his  parliament,  recomfl(iV^|^ 
them  an  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  succession  tofci^l 
should  be  fixed  in  the  Protestant  line.  This  was  imoMl 
done  by  naming  the  princess  Sophia  as  the  nextPr^l 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  of  failure  of  issue  from  thcj^| 
king  William  and  the  princess  Anne. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  SjA' 
which  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  EngiaiA 
the  states  general  of  Holland,  engaged  in  a  treaty 
grand  alliance,"  for  the  acknowledged  purposes  of" 
satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  regard  to  the 
succession  ;  the  obtaining  security  to  the  English  and 
for  their  dominions  and  commerce ;  the  preventing  the 
between  the  two  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spaii; 
the  hindering  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish 
nions  in  America." 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  this  .treaty,  James  II.,  w! 
continued  to  lead  a  life  of  piety  for  the  last  six  years,' 
St.  Germain's,  and,  at   his   own  request,  was  buried 
church  of  the  EugWsVv  Bewt^vcWw^'a  Vsv^^wv-a,    '&<tViiM 
an  annual  visit  to  t\ie  poox  mox^^  oI\j38.  '\i\^\i^^'w 
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metropolis.  The  profligacy  of  the  preceding  rognWaf 
tered  the  seeds  of  vice  so  profusely,  that  the  genenlMeiT  j^ 
morals  was  perverted;  and  numerous  petitions  vnHt^Mi  ■ 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  the  la^s  against  blaiphnf ^ 
Atheism  might  be  put  in  force.  In  consequence  of  ikr^ 
lence  still  practised  by  the  Jacobites,  many  of  ^i^^ 
Catholics,  a  rigorous  law  was  enacted  against  1)1(4* 
disabled  the  followers  of  that  creed  from  inlieiitiBgiil^ 
chasing  landed  property,  without  previously  taking te** 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  inWiW^ 
year,  and  with  an  amiable  disposition  and  good  >ili3teM^' 
expected,  under  the  direction  of  his  learned  preceplortH^I"^ 
Burnet,  to  have  acquired  the  qualifications  soitedl^tliBlv 
monarch  ;  but  he  caught  a  malignant  fever,  of  wludilvflllM 
died;  and  as  he  was  the  only  remaining  child  to  the f^ I ^ 
Anne,  his  death  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  wbbk  VP' 
The  king,  when  next  he  met  his  parliament,  recomBJ^I^ 
them  an  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  succession  totlie**!* 
should  be  fixed  in  the  Protestant  line.  This  was  inunWl 
done  by  naming  the  princess  Sophia  as  the  nextPi^P 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  of  failure  of  issue  from  thcj^P 
king  William  and  the  princess  Anne. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sp* 
which  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  EnglaiA 
the  states  general  of  Holland,  engaged  in  a  treaty 
grand  alliance,'*  for  the  acknowledged  purposes  of" 
satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  regard  to  the 
succession  ;  the  obtaining  security  to  the  English  and 
for  their  dominions  and  commerce ;  the  preventing  the 
between  the  two  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spaii; 
the  hindering  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish 
nions  in  America." 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  this  .treaty,  James  II.,  wH' 
continued  to  lead  a  life  of  piety  for  the  last  six  years,  i 
St.  Germain's,  and,  at   his  own  request,  was  buried 
church  of  the  EugWsVv  Bewt^vcW-w^^  Vsv^^wv-a,    "^i^ViiM 
an  annual  visit  to  t\ie  poox  raox^^  ol\ja.  '\i\^\i^^'^'' 
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edified  by  his  humble  deportment.  He  recommended 
3  and  christian  forgiveness  to  his  son  during  his  last 
3,  and  died  with  gpreat  marks  of  devotion. 

the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  the  French 
si]  advised  Louis  to  remain  neuter,  and  allow  the  son  of 
s  to  assume  what  title  he  pleased  ;  but  the  dauphin  and 
ne  de  Mainteuon  advised  the  king  to  acknowledge  him 
o  the  English  throne :  he  was  therefore  proclaimed  king 
L^llaiid  at  St.  Gennain's;  and  the  same  title  was  allowed 
»7  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope. 
9  English  generally  were  exceedingly  angry  at  the  con- 
»£  the  French  king,  which  they  resented  as  an  insult  to 
Ation  and  to  the  sovereign,  on  which  account  the  war 
at  France  was  renewed. 

Uiuny  when  in  Holland,  had  concerted  with  his  allies  the 
>f  operation  for  the  next  campaign,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
t  executed.  His  constitution  had  been  sinking  under 
t  indisposition,  but  this  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  as 
ft  u  possible ;  even  during  his  last  illness  he  seemed  to 
tton  poignantly  the  fate  of  Europe  than  his  own.  With 
Bet  to  his  character,  William  neither  merited  the  en- 
Ituns  of  his  friends,  who  have  asserted  that  he  possessed 
y  virtue ;  nor  the  severe  censure  of  his  enemies,  who 
•■  dressed  him  in  every  vice.  He  was  more  indebted  to 
ly  perseverance,  than  to  peculiar  talents,  for  his  high 
ary  reputation.  He  possessed  natural  courage,  energy 
ilnd,  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  In 
m  he  was  ungraceful,  his  manner  cold  and  repulsive, 
idu  temper  silent  and  unsocial.  He  recommended 
•ractice  of  virtue  by  his  example,  but  it  had  little  effect 
oen  who  were  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
U  reigns.  In  excuse  for  the  intrigues  which  he  entered 
to  dethrone  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  a  late  historian 

**  As  William's  heart  seems  to  have  been  as  d^ad  to 
lympathetic  feelings,  as  his  soul  was  insensible  to  the 
us  of  literature  and  the  beauties  of  the  eleg^xiV.  ^x\j&/\\.\^ 
hie  that,  while  be  was  guiding  the  great  po\\\I\e^%'^^V'^'c&^ 
ffrbt  be  led  by  the  illusions  of  ambitvoii,  xiikdex  XJtv^  ^- 
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piBaraaoe  of  priAdple»  to  ihwk  tts  4iai  of  1WI 
right  of  inheritance  «■  neceisary  BMsriften  to  Iki 
Europe,  and  the  interests  of  the  refomiei  rdigiia 
m  least,  was  obliged  to  faim  ibr  smppat^mg  ker 
gnukd  struggle  for  liberty  and  a  PnrtettaBt 
she  has  deaily  paid  for  those  Uesahigay-by 
destructive  foreign  wars,  partly,  iadead,  mdmt 
by  the  supineness  of  her  two  preceding  nigM> 
Ae  ought  naturally  to  have  had  no  coaiceniS 
duction  of  the  infamous  praetioi  of  lunafiti^f. 
in  order  to  engage  them  to  support  iSbom  wais; 
unavoidable  consequence,  a.  grievous  nsliomi 
dfdly  acpumulating,  and  i^nginesting  the  wiigl 
ment,  threatens  us  with  the  worst  of  «vila^,'*     ' -'I) 

WiUiam  ^ired  in  his  palace  at  Kensiiq^ 
.  Marcbf  and  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  Ids  iga;^ 
body  had  lain  some  days  in  state,  it  was  intaniA 
yil.'s  chapel,  WestmiiMster  abbey. 


Chapter  XX. 
QUEEN  ANNE. 

In  consequence  of  an  act  of  settlement  to  fix  the 
in  the  Protestant  line,  which  passed  in  the  reign  of 
III.,  the  crown  of  England  devolved,  on  the  deaiki 
monarch,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James  IL, 
marriage  with  Anne  Hyde.  The  princess  Anne  had 
in  July,  1683,  George,  second  son  of  Frederick  UU 
I>enmark,  and  was  proclaimed  queen  of  England 
2Srd  of  April,  1702. 

In  the  queen's  first  address  to  the  two  houses  sf 
ment,  she  assured  them  of  her  zealous  support  of  thi 
tant  religion,  and  of  the  established  government  in 
4ad  state.     She  uttered  Viet  s^e^^ii^^V^  %.%cissBse9ia 


n 
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aner  thftt  greatly  deUghted  ber  heaicn ;  W  il 
.wo  expressions  which  were  thought  Tcrj  circpcMa 
She  said  her  "  heart  was  wholly  Eogiish."  whick 
apposed  applied  to  her  predecessor,  who  was  gutiaQj 
t  to  have  entertained  a  stronger  attachmeat  lor  ihe 
than  he  had  for  the  English ;  and  she  prooiiacd 
Mbovld  always  find  ha'  a  strid  and  rdi^ms 
looiti" — a  phrase  which  had  been  used  by  her  htbmr, 
licb  he  neglected  to  perform.  The  lords  answered 
yhjh  warm  address ;  the  comnuns 


apratulations  were  offered  to  the  queen  bom  etcry  past 
dominions ;  some  of  these  contained  inii— irwuw  due 
Djurioos  to  the  memory  of  Williani.     In  tbe  r«ee:iiac 
le  she  acted  with  great  policy  and  pccdence ; 
ly  in  general  terms,  and  in  tbe  most  gnciavs 
een  issued  an  immediate  procbmarkm,  si^nifpsc 
"e  that  all  persons  in  offices  under  tbe  ^w« 
continue  until  her  further  commands  «faooki  be 
Mnmissioned  the  earl  of  Mariboroogb  to  aswsps  ism 
of  Holland  of  her  intention  to  eutkUmut  Hkt  a^Easu9ei 
1  into  by  the  late  king,  and  her  desr»  to  ^gx,  n  ml 
for  the  common  interest  of  Engiacd  aoid  ju  aflieu 
}reigu  politics,  Anne  punned  the  nt  ^yf^sa  an  *be 
ng,  so  that  Louis  XiV.  bad  icare*^  rwiv<i^*«t  ii« 
iroxysm  of  joy  for  tbe  death  of  WLiaak.  %#«lwe  lur 
d  declarations  of  war  from  Engbnd,  Cerjutr  whI 
ites  of  Holland ;   a  circamstance  wfcScb  w»i  tx*  suv't 
ing  to  the  French  monarch,  as  be  b^  M^sutntt  um^ 
len  he  lost  the  enemy  whose  perwreri^Me  lisMi  ttuwSMfl 
bition,  that  he  should  then  bare  bcea  yerm^fMis^  vw  yvf- 
\  conquests :  so  elated,  indeed,  were  tbt;  Fr^sueok  fotdtm 
intelligence  of  king  William's  deatb,  aad  «^  insue^  limtt 
Id  prove  a  mere  temporary  nunoor,  Uut  the  «Mr«^^W4^ 
Burried  the  intelligence  was  tamhaM  at  CSiiwt»  aaiS4 
)uld  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  accoaat.    TW,  yrasrwri 
of  the  aager  of  Loms  bemg  eomfAM^  W%t^a4  ^ 
t/ie  Fei]gr<esDoe  of  the  monarda  waa 


words  agunst  Mesucun  the  Daid^  laerclunl 
dared  dicmld  one  day  repent  their  inadleiit  ] 
oroposiDg  the  career  of  so  potent  a  manardu 

Few  changes  took  place  in  the  miniatry.  ' 
been  instructed  to  consider  the  Tories  as 
eharch  and  monarchy ;  but  all  the  allies  wet 
she  would  continue  her  Idndness  to  the  Whig 
phin  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough  had  becoi 
party»  and  were  both  known  to  enjoy  her  co 
consort*  the  prince  of  Denaiark»  was  appointei 
and  acted  by  a  commission.  The  queen  gave 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom ;  sbi 
union  of  Scotland  with  Englandp  and  a  bl 
houses  which  empowered  her  majesty  to  ap 
doners  to  treat  on  that  subject*  notwithstanc 
lions  made  by  the  Tories,  who  knew  that  if 
tended  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  son  of  the  I 
styled,  should-  succeed  in  obtaining  the  throi 
must  be  made  in  Scotland,  which  an  union 
would  certainly  frustrate.  The  parliament  n 
civil  list,  and  then  proposed  the  oath  of  abji 
declared,  that  the  son  of  James  II.  had  not  an 
ever  to  the  crown.  Great  doubts  had  been 
garding  the  disposition  of  the  Tories  to  take  tl 
of  them,  however,  refused  compliance,  but 
themselves  for  the  act  by  signing  a  paper  p 
said,  that  *'  right"  was  a  term  of  law  relating  s< 
rights,"  and  not  to  a  *'  divine  right,''  or  to 
and,  therefore,  the  oath  was  only  binding  duri 
state  of  things. 

Societies  for  the  reformation  of  morals  had 
encouraged  by  the  late  queen  Mary,  who  ins 
for  the  instruction  of  youths  which,  afler  her  de 
tinned  by  king  William,  who  added  other  s( 
propagation  of  christian  knowledge^  and  for 
#1^111^8   to  inairuci  tbe  itiMek  iu  foreign 

ll(A  .met  with  -great  eneowc^^vsvewX.  Sxq»\e 
f  {|jpr ,  p^/al^iy  was  .em^\o^^^  Vr.  >Tt«»s 
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y,a.ataad,  ia  conaeqiience  of  many  objections  nhichlmllw 
iMMd  by  the  two. parlies  of  Qiieensbury  and  Hunilin  lb 
lBstofttieae.&TD«red<.I)eliouscof  Staart,  anilhadfnnaf^ 

- -4|V<^i*Kri  ■  Scotsman  of  profligate  characler,  to  kaifi 
in.  thq  Frevfdi  conrt  The  conduct  of  this  man  bidairi 
■nqmuoii;  umI  or  John  Maclean,  having  laodedintfll 
hcwt  at  i^olkesttme.  iaKent,  from  France,  Bccoiii[iEiiiie^lH^ 
la4jt  who  bad  been  ddivered  of  a  child  only  f\evea  di^tte 
liemme  aa  ol^ectof  suspicion  likewise,  and  waesatf* 
{fOndon. .  Id  the  eonrse  of  his  examiiiation,  tike  iubii 
K^tb,  VergoBoa,  and  others,  occurred,  &)l  membeni'k 
JMohitfl-partj,  «bo  appear  to  have  intended,  nhcnllx'' 
of  the  war  would  allow  of  a.  treaty  with  France,  lo  pn/p 
I  to.  the  qnecn.  that  she  should  reign  during  to ifc 
fod  (hat the  crown  afaould  then  descend  to  prince  JuDE&ft 
.Vgxds  m^MHDted^a  commillee  of  seven  lo  examine  alllki^  Ik 
■OBB  mentioned  in  this  plot^  but  (he  coromous  bckM'  ^ 
though  thay  had  no  mind  to  look  navmwly  into  the 
When  the  queen  ordered  a  copy  of  the  esnmiLiationsUi^''' 
before  them,  they  passed  no  judgment  an  them,  neilliK* 
they  offer  their  advice  to  her  majesty,  though  the  tUi0^ 
clearly  proved  that  the  court  of  Versailles  n  as  willing  U* 
an  army  in  aid  of  Janies,  and  only  wished  to  assuit  V 
felves  of  the  uaistatice  they  might  expect  from  So* 
The  earl  of  Nottingham  conducted  the  examinalJonall' 
lean,  but  it  appearing  tlmt  he  had  not  entered  an  ice0 
■ome  material  questions  into  his  statement,  it  was  vfllt^' 
Maclean  should  he  re-examined;  this,  however,  wu' 
Euled,  and  the  matter  rested,  tliough  not  satisfactorily. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  Marlborough  retumedwl 
land,  it  having  been  resolved  to  leave  a  small  »afi 
act  on  the  defensive  in  (he  Netherlands,  whilst  lie,  < 
the  main  anny,  shuuld  proceed  up  the  Rhine.  !* 
was  on  the  .eve  of  being  lu^t  to  tiie  French,  but  ihei:^ 
having  obtained  queen  Anne's  protectiwi,  UaiS 
proceeded  Irom  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and,  ia  i 

..tipn  with  prince  £vigen«,  q\>\»\q«&  i»^  «■  tnn^ 
#«>«*!  tbe  .villa«e.of  B\cn\w.\ia.  ^baX  inott-  A.'te* 
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army  who  were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  were 
id  in  their  passage  of  the  Danube.  On  the  return  of 
)rong^from  this  campaign,  the  queen  granted  to  the  con- 

*  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  ordered  the  comptroller 
'  works  to  erect  for  him  a  magnificent  mansion,  which-» 
nmemoration  of  the  g^reat  'victory,  received  the  name  of 
L«m*house.  Sir  John  Yanburgh,  who  made  the  plan 
^•dificej  gave  to  a  contemporary  artist  the  opportunity 
crilHng  the  two  followiilg  lines  for  his  epitaph,  in  allusion 

*  John's  preference  of  grandeur  to  elegance  in  his  style 
Idiog: 

Lie  iMftvy  on  him,  ewrtk,  for  ha 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

dea,  the  English  were  also  victorious.  Sir  George  Rook, 
I  return  from  conveying  the  archduke  Charles  to  Lisbon, 
ht  his  fleet  before  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and 
tided  it,  but  with  very  little  chance  of  success,  until  a 
of  intrepid  sailors  had  the  boldness  to  climb  up  rocks 
.  had  been  supposed  inaccessible,  and  having  ascende<^ 
ived  from  the  summit  the  female  inhabitants  assembled 
I  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Seeing  they 
engaged  at  their  devotions,  the  men  rushed  suddenly 
td  to  seize  them,  and  the  inhabitants  choosing  rather 
le  the  town  than  be  separated  from  their  wives  and 
litersy  implored  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  the  place 
immediately  committed  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
for  the  queen  of  England.  The  possession  of  this  port 
great  importance  to  England  in  refitting  the  navy  des- 
to  act  in  that  part,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  commerce 
e  Mediterranean.  Spain  employed  four  months  in  en- 
Hiring  to  retake  it,  and  then  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
e  ministry  was  formed  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  whose 
\g  interests  created  great  confusion  from  their  secret 

*  to  supplant  each  other  in  offices  and  emoluments ;  and 
mimosity  maintained  between  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 

induced  the  queen  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  ea\\  ^  new  ^2(ca. 
le  interim  her  majesty,  accompanied  b^  '^tvcict  Gl^qt^^i 
aa  excuraion  to  Newmarket,  and  dmed  a.\.  CrWX^Tv^^^^^ 


she  coofigfad  tlie  honoiir  of 'kvghltood  *l 
hnAad  Isaac  Newton.    Marlboroagli  paid  a 
■Mr  to  Joae]^  the  new  emperor  of  GenoMf^ 
fcufiiiUl  haTiBg*  died  at  Vienna.    He  was  ii 
ans»  baft  deficient  in  tlie  judgment 
gofemment  tibat  was  inToHed  in  dilBGaltie& 
in  all  Ins  aetionst  he  was  incapable  of  sospectiag') 
ef  others,  to  whom  he  often  became  the 
■wtiiful  to  a  firalt,  and  oonld  ndVer  panish 
by  the  inflnence  of  religion.    Being  soeceodol 
lary  dignities  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph^  who 
repair  the  errors  whidi  had  been  commiftrd  in  Bm\ 
Marlborough  went»  at  his  reqnest,  to  concert 
flMasores  to  be  adopted  in  fnture. 

Tbe  Tory  fiction  had  been  ibr  some  time  est 
in  conseqoence  of  thdr  frequent 
continual  attempts  to  censure  the  tmneactionB 
reign.  This  gave  the  Whigs  the  majority  in  tiwi 
ment,  but  their  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  government; 
▼iew  an  address  was  moved  to  the  queen» 
would  be  pleased  to  invite  the  presumptive  heir  ta^ 
to  m  residence  in  this  kingdom.  In  this  they 
malice*-4is  they  conjectured,  sliould  the  motion  hs 
would  offend  the  queen ;  if  negatived,  they  hopedj 
would  consider  the  rejection  as  a  disinclination 
testant  succession.  The  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
merly  made  violent  professions  of  attachment  to 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  measure, 
the  queen  "  might  live  till  she  was  twice  a  chiki* 
much  enfeebled  in  her  mind  as  she  was  in  her 
all  this  malevolence  passed  almost  unnoticed,  as 
monstrance  on  the  management  of  the  navy. 

The  successes  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  afforded 

euro  to  the  parliament ;    with  tbe  assistance  of  tk 

Peterborough,  Barcelona  had  submitted,  and  the 

4>f  Spain  was  in  a  fait  wa'5  oi  bcani^  Y«&qfs«MANA% 

Austria,  while  the   conteAetaXia  «nDB!|  i«a^  ^tea  w 
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}h  laurels^  notwithstanding  the  renewed  exertions 

^nch  monarch,  who  had  reinforced  his  troops  in 

"*  **»       ^^th  the  hope  of  rendering  their  appearance  for- 

^<^   the  allies.    The  armies  under  Marlborough  ob* 

'^^^^er  complete  victory  at  Ramillies,  from  which  the 

,^^  *^^  the  French  troops  retired  in  the  greatest  discom- 

^^^^     *^ari8,  and  the  allies  during  that  campaign  became 

|_^  ^*    «?ery  place  between  Louvaine  and  Ostend.  In  vain 

^  ^^^  iifiec^  composure;  such  unexpected  losses  under- 

1^       ^  health ;  and  the  utmost  silence  respecting  military 

^     **^^  observed  in  the  French  court    Weary  of  this  un- 

i,\\^^»  ^*^  'War,  the  French  monarch  sought  for  a  cessation  of 

^^     ^^ ;  but  as  the  confederates  had  reasons  for  doubting 

»o^       ^^ty,  and  as  he  offered  only  half  of  Spain,  the  entire 

g  <^  ^  of  which  was  considered  to  be  the  primary  object  of 

p^       >  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  the  aliies  prepared 

1^     ^c  the  contest  with  fresh  vigour. 

•tl^^k     Session  ended  with  a  triumphant  procession  to  St. 

Ml         cathedral,  where  a  sermon   was    preached  by  the 

|qi|.  ^    of  Salisbury,   and  the  trophies  of  victory  brought 

^0^^  ^hc  field  of  Ramillies  were  displayed  in  Guildhall ;  as 

^      ^^ken  at  Blenheim  had  been  before  placed  in  West- 

l_^^^^   hall.     In  the  attempt  to  besiege  Toulon,  England 

ll^^Qd  the  loss  of  some  ships  off  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  in  one 

^^nif^  was  the  brave  commander  of  the  fleet,  sir  Cloudesly 

rr^y^l.     The  body  of  this  admiral  was  found  buried  in  the 

^T'  '^nd  being  taken  to  Plymouth  was  conveyed  to  London, 

T/^''^terred  in  Westminster  abbey,  where,  by  order  of  the 

?/*^>  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains.     This 

■  2!  ^*°  ^**^  sprung  from  humble  origin  in  the  county  of 

^^^^k,  and  by  his  eminent  virtues  and  his  personal  merit 

^  ^icquired,   without   any  particular   patron,   the  highest 


On  in  the  British  navy. 
- ''lie  union  of  Scotland  and  England  was  warmly  debated 
^^  session ;  it  had  been  strongly  opposed  in  the  Scottish 
J^iament  on  the  grounds  of  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of 
^^iV kingdom  ;  but  the  ministerial  party  at  length  carried  it: 
^  eurl  of  Stair  died  suddenly  in  the  mgVlt  aftet  V)\^  ^\:aS. 


debate,  and  his  death  was  attriboted  to  the  cxtreva 
he  had  need  in  faTour  of  the  unioo. 

At  sooD  as  the  aet  of  anion  had  {Muued  theie,  it  wr 
More  the  English  parliament,  and  was  socm  com^ 
two  kingdoms  were  united  under  the  name  of  Gkxk 
to  be  represented  by  one  parliament,  and  both  to 
like  priyileges  and  rights ;  to  take  place  on  the  1, 
until  which  time  the  two  kingdoms  were  to  be  eaam 
tinet,  and  the  two  pariiamentSy  till  then,  were  alkc 
In  the  opposition  made  to  this  measure  were  the  m 
4he  house  of  Stuart,  and  many  Scotsmen  who 
patriotic  feelingpL  Among  the  latter  was  Andrew  .'- 
SalUmn,  who  bore  the  character  of  incorruptible  ibh 
had  tried  every  means  in  hta  power  to  prevent  th^ 
thinkiug  it  impossible  that  his.  countrymen  couK 
brought,  to  cede  their  monarchy,  unless  seduced- 
gold,  he  determined  not  to  live  longer  amongst  tlx^i 
JCeady  to  depart,  some  of  his  intimate  friends 'e 
**•  Will  you  ibrsake  your  country?"  To  which  he  np 
Is  only  tit  for  the  slaves  who  sold  it !"  and  puttini; 
his  horse,  set  forward  on  his  voluntary  exile  never 
return. 

The  aversion  which  the  population  of  Scotland  enti 
against  the  union  received  very  considerable  agS 
from  the  conduct  of  the  English  government,  which s 
to  make  timely  arrangements  for  the  completion  ol 
that  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  stopped  for  three 
through  the  omission  of  the  necessary  measures  retf 
bringing  things  into  their  proper  course:  the  new 
sions  were  not  filled  up  at  the  time  appointed,  nor 
money,  which  had  been  agreed  on  as  the  equivslei 
This  delay,  and  the  known  intercourse  carried  a 
interim  between  a  powerful  party  in  Scotland  with  tt 
ootart,  and  the  public  celebration  of  prince  James's 
ih-'^Edinbofgh,  were  all  sources  of  jealousy  to  th 

«»Mlfibiited  these  matters  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
H^ey,  afterwards  created  lord  Oxfofd 
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^  retdy  tool  for  his  purpose  in  Mrs.  Masham, 
jjhamber  to  the  queen.  She  was  a  person 
of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  had 
aUle  of  indigfence,  and  by  her  influence 
r  present  situation.  The  duchess  was  the 
("•her  majesty,  but  Masham  had  the  art  to 
eadkctress  in  her  majesty's  confidence,  by 
M  __  iiUona  in  the  ear  of  her  royal  mistress,  *'  that 
i'  ^  ardpher  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig^,  and  that 
s.  purposely  shut  out  from  any  part  of  the 
^Qr  give  greater  power  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
Yiori  Godolphin  ;  but  that  the  Tories  were  her 
(ii»  and  that  if  their  influence  prevailed,  it 
"  ~H&  there  was  not  a  Jacobite  in  the  whole  nation, 
^r  be  for  the  queen's  majesty."  This  language 
*■  gftct  on  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
^'IdBch  completely  changed  her  opinions  of  the 
^Ajof  the  ministry.  She  wholly  confided  in 
kit  political  friends,  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards 
■'*|ld  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and 
'Hiinn,  enterprising,  restless,  and  haughty,  possess - 
wit,  and  little  principle ;  and  sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
if  great  abilities.  These  men  formed  a  separate 
the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  with  France 
'*^'idUie  queen's  sentiments  in  their  favour. 

-  named  Gregg,  who  had  been  discharged  from* 
cvf  the  queen's  envoy  in  Portugal,  had  been 
r.  ^hy  Harley,  who  took  him  without  inquiry  into  his 
^^^eonduct.  This  man  had  been  permitted  to  peruse 
up  the  letters  of  the  French  prisoners,  which 
open  to  the  treasurer's  office  to  be  forwarded,  and 
'^Hhimself  of  this  means  to  hold  a  correspondence  with 
'jfapieb  court  He  copied  a  letter  which  had  been 
Hflbf-  the  queen  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  she 
•  sending  prince  Eugene,  to  aid  the  cause  of  his. 
R^.4  jCSiarles  in  Spain.  The  king  of  Ftatkce  ^^kXa^  cstL 
^t^lfgenee,  but  the  circumstance  becom\tkg  \LTiON«'GL  Vs^ 
^mvgb,  the  writer  was  secured,  m«u&e  a  coTiC^^wyoL  «Ru 


■t  the  heftd  of  hi>  fidlur'i  dragoons  with  gmX  iokttspiitttHl 
barM  WIS  tbet  undar  him,  bitl  nothing  proved  discoungiif 
to  hia  iDutul  diipoHtkNi,  The  strong  and  important  ouM 
of  Liale  npitulatcd  after  braving  a  long  siege;  the  eian^ 
of  Ibia  fortnu  wm  faUoved  by  the  surrender  of  Gheol  ai 
Bruges  on  tbe  last  dsj  of  December,  which  concliKJof  ttii 
campnign;  and  the  snnjbad  just  reached  its  vriiUer  quHHl 
before  the  setting  in  of  a  long  frost,  which  conlioueil  nlti 
•xtreme  severity  for  four  months,  so  ihaL  the  soldiers  vml 
have  perished  bad  tbcj  remained  duriug  that  iuclenieDt  icun 
fai  the  field. 

Fiinoe  George  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  for  mii^iwis 
troubled  with  an  aatbma,  died  in  October,  in  his  66j-W^  I 
year.  He  bad  been  unhappily  led  to  accept  the  olfi»  of  b^ 
•dmiralattbereqnestofa  parly  who  well  knew  that  he  wuC 
•qnal  to  it,  aod  who  fraqneotly  used  his  name  to  coier  ibw 
own  misoondnct.  In  disposition  [his  prince  was  raild.soilAc 
from  any  vice;  be  bad  travelled  through  France, /ulfi (^ 
Germany,  and  had  acqiured  much  knowledge,  which,  iontt 
awkwardness  of  manner,  he  was  not  well  able  to  etpitfi  M  . ' 
was  not  fond  of  interfering  in  business,  but  \ 
persuaded  by  others,  fur  one  ivlio  was  so  ni 
The  tjueen  was  an  afiediunale  wife,  so  uiiremitUD^  i> 
attentions,  and  so  careful  of  his  health,  tliat  the  freqLiti^ 
up  with  him  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  nigbt. 

The  otfice  of  high  admiral  was  given  to  the  esrlo^"! 
broke,  who,  finding  it  a  post  of  exceeding  great  di 
signed  it  in  less  than  a  year ;  it  was  then  put  into  cc 
with  the  earl  of  Oxford  at  the  head. 

The  business  which  occupied  the  attention  of  tlw** 
of  parliament  was  of  itself  trilling,  but  its  coRsequei<^^ 
highly  important,  as  tendinis  to  convince  the  Dstia>'*4 
queen's  altered  opinions,  whieli  led  to  an  entire  chan^*] 
ministry.     Dr.  Henry  Sacheterel,  a  man  of  weitk  i< 
and  strong  imagination,  iriio  eeesertion  as  a  liigfa  dM  i" 

tnight  have  died  away  unnoticed,  bat  fiw  the  i^  ** 

attaebad  to  U  m  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  Taiyi  ' 


\ 
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nrembeir,  io  which  he  defended  with  great  violence  the 
lie  of  pasdire  ohedience  and  non-resistance,  for  which 
spalabe  regarded  him  as  the  champion  and  defender  of 
'tirch.  The  bringing  Sacheverel  to  a  public  trial  was 
salt  of  private  pique  in  Godolphin,  whom  the  preacher 
kliriied  under  the  name  of  Valpone*  Here  the  minister 
1^  from  his  usual  mode  of  caution,  and  had  reason  to 
'  Ihe  hidulgence  of  a  private  feeling  that  was  unworthy 
m,  and  led  to  the  triump(;i  of  the  opposite  party,  whose 
ing  influence  succeeded  in  procuring  the  disgrace  of  the 
«.  The  apparent  mover  in  the  cause  against  Sacheverel 
'r.  Dolben,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  partisan  of  the 
ry.  He  complained  to  the  house  of  the  sermon,  and 
^  read  the  offensive  parts  to  them,  the  preacher  was 
ehed,  and  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  charge  of 
tfeason.  Tlie  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  was  daily 
led  by  the  queen,  and  engrossed  all  the  public  attention, 
lUpri^was  found  guilty  by  the  commons,  but  a  protest 
('tntered  by  the  peers,  Sacheverel  was  prohibited  preach- 
Hf  three  years,  and  his  sermons  were  publicly  burnt ;  but 
SIdty  of  this  sentence  was  considered  a  triumph  by  the 

efaeverei  was  presented  with  a  benefice  in  North  Wales, 
vent  to  take  possession  of  it.  At  Bridgnorth  he  was  met 
fr.  Cresswell,  at  the  head  of  many  thousand  persons, 
bg  white  knots  edged  with  gold ;  the  hedges  were  de- 
ed with  flowers,  flags  waved  fi'om  the  steeples  on  his 
lin»'  and  he  was  entertained  with  a  magnificence  that  had 
'  been  exceeded  in  the  joumies  of  princes.  This  trans* 
i'was  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which 
la  the  nation  an  opportunity  of  choosing  its  own  repre- 
Kves,  and  there  appeared  an  unanimity  of  opinion  against 
PUgs.  Interests  changed,  and  scarcely  one  of  that  party 
M  influence  or  power,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough^ . 
Ui-  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  station  only  until  some 
hible  opportunity  occurred  for  his  di8m\s&«.\>  NdvXvcyoV 
f  cSmice  to  the  allies. 

iking  it  needful  to  satisfy  the  nation  lYiat  iVvet^  >BAdL 
xr.  «v 


} 


'Ami  «riie  )•«• 


Chi*MBnNll»  affix.  • 

^riMd  tha  the  p«iM  hctaMilhft 


liiyDwcwd  by  iafloMMtbi  whijh 

bMpi  e(|utt5  Tevified  wr  amrnwHig  tuM%:^^  VMri 
mmm  ara  takwi  up  bifafrtiaft  tlwi  ililiiiiinii 

%  |Mca  9f  faflik  vMi  t»  iMM  «l  ttA.4Mlte<il 

Huriey,  wIk>  wm  Ihft  piiiangy  Mimv  Ik  tki  «mI 

BMttkbefft  into  vflMnoiii,  oHmt  iM|«irias^  all  bamif^li 

same  point,  to  affix  a  stan  c»  tba  late  miaitiry. 

purpose,  pvactiees  wbiA  bad  baaa  Maawid  al  l)p 

since  the  period  of  the  restoration  were  adduced  a 

of  campl^at,  and  wbitk   warei  Ml  contiaart; 

pttblk  being  thua  blinded,  wara  fatty  dlapasad  !»' 

opinions  of  thair  go^enimtk 

.   When  the  diiJke  of  Mailboroaglk  aatanwd  ftm 

paign,  he  found  his  ducheaa  ao^ mucknudatthe qt 

pleasure^  that  he  reqiiived  her  to  mif^  bar  aficies 

oi  the  robes  and  keeper  of  the  privy  pafsa^  m  nhiii 

aic^tted  herself  with  equal  fidelity  ta  Iha  ^paam 

to  the  persons  of  the  honsehoUL    The  final  naif^ 

duchess  of  Somerset,  the  latter  to  Mis.  liwiMaiL  M 

vaa  now  created  earl  of  Oiiford.     In  Iha  pepod 

ifc  ik  was  stated,  that  he  had  radeaiaad  the  m 

k  Siid  it  was  otherwise  so  flaljfeeriB|^  thai  iaa 

iwetPffi  of  the  paieni  beiag  neadia  Iba  bsiH 

iated«  and  a  co^^  o^  \x.  ^^watih  V^  wtikdli^ 
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•  MMBcdl  to  be  pretty  wdl  fixed,  and  the  duke  of  Mari- 
^  wbo  look  little  notice  of  the  taunts  of  hie  opponents, 
M»e  pfcpwed  to  heed  the  troops  in  Flanders,  where  be 

iBBKrtat  honour  by  passinfr  the  French  lines  near 
nin^  wben  hie  army  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the' 
r  and  the  thing  reckoned  so  impracticable,  that  Villann, 
iHer  lo  his  royal  master,  boasted  that  he  had  put  a 
»  mUgrn  to  Marlborough.  Indeed,  it  was  genendly 
B^  Uial  the  capture  of  Bouchain  displayed  a  greater 
kdge  ef  military  operations,  than  bad  been  performed- 
7  other  general. 

iffl  passed  during  this  session  which  ga^e  precedence  of 
SiHliall  nobility  to  the  electoral  (amity  of  Hanorer,  ae 
■I  and  nephews  of  the  crown.  On  the  return  of 
istowgh,  the  queen  had  a  short  interview  with  htm,  in 
die  totd  the  general,  he  was  not  to  expect  the  thanke 

*  two  houses^  as  had  been  given  on  former  occasions, 
mepondence  was  carrying  on  between  the  courts  of 
ndt  moA  France,  respecting  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace, 
il  any  previens  adjustment  with  the  allies.  Marlborough, 
lisapproved  of  the  proposals,  as  not  being  sufficiently 
tagecHis  lo  the  English,  whose  money  had  been  the 
lupport  of  the  war,  spoke  against  the  measure  to  the 
;  but  her  majesty  was  led  by  the  Tory  party,  who  were 
\  of  the  duke,  and  accused  bim  of  protracting  the  war 
dif-interested  motives.  Having  sought  an  opportunity' 
rive  the  queen  of  his  services,  the  commons,  after  the 

entered  into  a  scrutiny  of  the  public  accounts ;  they- 
with  Walpole,  secretary  of  war,  who,  by  his  firm  de- 
rf  the  Wing  ministry,  had  rendered  himself  the  subject 
liee  to  the  Tories ;  and  they  were  determined  to  get 
him,  and  by  some  frivolous  pretext  of  an  act  of  bribery, 
they  could  net  prove,  they  succeeded  in  displacing  him  r 
m  attempt  led  to  an-  important  discovery.  It  appeared! 
Jiew  eontraetor  for  furnishing  bread  to  the  amy  fn 
tee  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  yewcV^^  ^Tosfink^ 
ke  ef  MaHborougk,  of  between  five  and  ^vl  HVvmisveA. 
t    ms  was  prmcmieed  a  fran^,  for  vf^Vfih  Igfeft  ccaw» 

o  % 
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instituted  an  action  to  recover  the  money,  as  alao  anodier 
action  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  poundsi  which  her 
majesty  had,  by  her  special  warrant,  authorized  the  gnml 
to  receive,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops.  The  comiMii 
voted  these  practices  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  hue 
been  imwarrantable  and  illegal,  and  the  queen  diacbiigdl 
him  from  all  his  employments.  Tliis  hasty  measure  ianA 
a  commander  who  had  never  undertaken  a  siege  whidi  he 
did  not  gain,  nor  engage  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  off  with  victory,  proved  the  instability  of  the  favour  of 
princes ;  but  there  were  few  persons  who  had  not  diieai' 
ment  to  see  that  the  true  cause  of  his  disgrace  was  theicnlt 
of  his  opposition  to  the  court  party.  When  the  lords  inthor 
late  address  to  the  queen  observed,  that  no  peace  could te 
safe  or  honourable,  if  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  alknred  tl 
remain  with  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  her  msjotf 
saw  an  immediate  necessity  for  dismissing  the  duke  of  Muf- 
borough,  who  was  known  to  be  the  mover  of  the  oflennve 
clause:  on  that  occasion  the  power  of  the  ministry  was 
strengthened  by  raising  twelve  of  their  particular  friends  to 
the  peerage. 

The  command   of  the   army  was  given  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  he  repaired  to  the  Hague  with   the  queeni 
orders  to  act  only  on  the  defensive ;  meanwhile  the  queai 
opened  the  parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which  she  siid, 
'*  Notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  nr, 
the   time  and  place  for  treating  of  a  general  peace  mv 
fixed." 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  had  been  made  viscount  BoliivS*^ 
was  managing  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Paris,  ^ 
beginning  of  this  year  a  congress  had  met  at  Utrecl^^^^ '^'T, 
numberless  difficulties  arose  from  the  clashing  inters  **-ii»i  ^ 
different  parties,  and  to  which  the  enmities  and  jgag>-^^'j^  * 
the  negotiators  added  not  a  little.  The  English  ^  ^^ 
wished  to  do  justice  to  their  country,  but  there  wa^^'  ^Nl 
PQrttmt  difference  in  the  opinions  of  their  own  leadev 
QjLford  and  BolingbroVLe  \  iox  ^VXxQiXi^  ^«:<)  \a&l  ^^ 
jaoftasiiig  simUar  pnncVpXea  atA  ^^vw^i^'i^NvSi^'iftv^' 
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kind  of  system  to  be  pursned,  they  discovered,  when  they  had 
conquered  their  public  opponents,  that  they  cordially  hated  each 
other.  Oxford  was  moderate,  and  desirous  to  keep  the  suc- 
cession in  the  Hanoverian  line ;  while  Bolingbroke,  more  en* 
terprising  and  vigorous,  entertained  some  hopes  of  brining 
back  the  Stuarts.  Their  operations  therefore  required  suffi- 
cient space  to  cover  two  opposite  designs,  and  it  was  in  vain 
tbat  the  friends  of  each  endeavoured  to  keep  them  united^. 

*  Umi^  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  had  found  cause  to  believe  that  the  king  of 
wImd  he  tents  troope  to  Scotland  in  1708,  had  arranged  measures  with  hit 
to  eoontenet  their  landing,  and  therefore,  that  his  professions  of  friendship 

ire,  yet  after  that  failure  their  hopes  were  fed  with  promises  from  France ; 
ao  tkat  pmrtjT  spirit  was  not  allowed  to  abate,  and  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  was  kept 
•p  •■  a  imUjriag  word  to  the  ditsatisfied  and  the  disaffected.  It  served  the  ministert 
Mtene,  when  they  fbnnd  it  convenient  to  intimidate  the  monarch  ;  and  was  used  by 
llw  hoatib  faction  when  they  wanted  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  That  the  very  worst 
ipoHM  of  iBtrigoe  wat  earned  on  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ministers  of  England  and 
TkBMO  wiU  be  proved  by  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Watson  to  the  earl  of 
ICddlelMi,  (teeretary  of  state  to  the  Pretender)  dated  June  13, 1713. 

*  TUs  is  to  toU  yoQ  that  I  writ  by  the  last  pott,  and  that  the  enclosed  is  for  the 
doctor,  with  a  aev  key,  that  the  old  one  may  not  be  discovered. 

Cyphw  or  Key  to  tht  following  paper  :— 

Riehard         «        .        .  it  The  Ring. 

Thomat           ...  —  Princess  Anne. 

Lawyers         •        .        •  — •  The  ministry. 

Troops    «...  —  The  parliament. 

Tartars  .        .        .        .  —  The  Whigt. 

Jaaittariet      ...  —  TheToriet. 

CrassQt  ....  —  Hanover. 

Croesnt  ....  —  Marlborough. 

Pedlart           ...  —  Hollanders. 

Letter  of  attorney   .  —  Treaty. 

Sir  Roger        ...  —  London. 

Canaan          ...  —  Jones. 

Marriage         ...  —  Union. 

Angozet          ...  —  Bishops. 

'^re  it  nothing  more  friroloot  than  to  go  about  to  prove  what  carries  a  clear 
•long  with  it. 

>t  It  more  evident  than  that  Crattus,  with  the  Pedlars  and  the  Tartars,  have  do* 
^  ^  ^ipuatt  Thomat  and  hit  Lawyers,  and  that  there  u  no  .means  to  M'ard  that  blow 
j^^  ^  ^oiag  jntUoe  to  Richard !  One  matt  want  both  tense  and  manners  to  mistrust 
***%SMBt  pefsont;  and  it  would  be  at  absurd  to  instruct  them  in  the  ways  and 
^^■aasfinf  a  matter  to  neoettary  for  their  own  tecurity,  and  the  advantage  of 
— ^  ^^1^  Canaaa.  At  for  instance,  would  it  not  be  a  strange  presumption  to  teU 
■«■  ai^Z^  ^t  delays  are  dangerous ;  that  if  Thomat  should  die,  whom  God  preserve,  Cras* 
*at^  «^^^^  ctrtualy  get  potiettlon,  becante  the  degreet  made  in  hit  favooLt^  t,\vQ^V  ^Qa^> 
*  *Ub^3^^^  Bivor  in  tbat  ease  be  reversed ;  that  Richard  it  a  peTWH  ol  \qo  tecvvO^  v^^cnX 
ff,  bmt  woold  immedUMy  appear  armed  with  wyoAty,  au^  vulV^yVa^  \>f  tbabI 
Mad rdrntioaa^  to maeert  hi*  right;  lo  that  tba  aatata  va  ^>2aXa^v«i^^ 
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m  Uw  bouse  watfrnak^  Htm 
Omond,  who  found  hinuelf  conpaUed  to  wiifee  ioiimi 
for  permiaaioii  to  act  ia  eo^juBctioa  itilk  pnnoB  Ei^BiD 
indeed,  so  mych  diasaiisfaction  wma  f  i|iniiil  by Hw^hfriM 
of  tbe  states  on  learning  thai  the  allies  wcve  a«1f  ta  aat  aalhl 
defensive,  that  the  duke  regretted  having  aoDi^*edte«» 
aMad  of  the  army.    When  the  qoeen  OMtde  tbe  isnHef  fMl 
known  to  the  parliament,  the  people  wcve  aat  backiniill 
expressing  their  indig^tion.     The  allies  would  gladljksis 
continued  the  war,  but  knowing  they  were  unequl  Is  tht 
eontest^  if  deprived  of  the  poweifal  aid  of  Britaia,  the  BMl 
first  acceded  to  the  terms  of  pacification  agreed  betwesaAj^ 
land  and  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  kii^  of  IMpI 
fi>llowed  their  example ;  and  the  emperor  Charles,  wfao^stlil 
aoceseion  to  the  government  of  Austria  on  tbe  death  efiil 
brother  Joseph  in  1711,  bad  left  his  consort  behind  to  pnM 
his  rights  in  Spain,  now  finding  himaelf  wnaqtiai  ta  es^f* 
his  military  operations  there  without  the  aid  of  fingliriitiaB^ 
consented  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  and  thus  indirectly  admosp* 
ledged  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain;  but  be 
still  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  .Utrjscht,  which  was  cosh 
pleted  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1713,  and  wH 
signed  by  the  powers  of  France,  EngliMid,  Portugal,  FnM^ 

utterly  rained,  and  the  present  Lawyers  could  not  escape  the  n^eof  theTMHiil^- 
that  though  Croesus  be  not  so  desperate,  yet  it  cajinot  be  doubted  b«t  bo  inib«Jt||g 
made  better  use  of  his  time.  ^ 

*'  That  the  surest  way  to  prevent  these  jniseries  is  for  Thomas  to  leid  ft  iMhrit 
attorney  to  his  brother  Richard,  and  when  that  is  signed  to  call  him  JmhmI 
when  the  troops  are  dispersed  in  their  respective  quartars ;  that  this  meiry  i 
must  be  at  sir  Roger's,  to  make  it  more  solemn  and  secure,  by  gorprising  tbe  Ifc*^"    W  ^  ^ 
their  head-quarters  by  a  good  guard  of  Janissaries ;  that  those  who  never  \i^*W[  \^ 
tkoaght  of  Richard  would  crowd  to  embrace  him  and  tell  him,  m  thef  d.^^" 
*  that  it  h  tbe  happy  day  they  all  wished  for;'  that  when  the  troops  w«] 
and  the  brothers  should  appear  together,  they  no  doid>t  would  not  ottlf  »' 
liad  been  done,  but  would  make  a  secure  title  to  the  estate ;  ttutt  it  wmUI  i 
to  begin  with  the  troops,  for  besides  the  ease  of  mortality  already 
Sekle  and  hnmorsome,  and  even  the  Janissaries  themselves  are  jealuirf< 

**  That  there  is  more  prudence,  and  as  much  eonimge,  siown  in  ] 
by  running  into  it ;  many  great  occasions  have  been  lost  by  too  mneli 
by  stealbg  a  march  tbe  secret  is  kept,  and  l^e  en«ny  found  nnprepaind; 
iiKl  aad  pnrpose  Richard  should  be  as  advmntageoody  posted  as 
in  ease  of  the  worst.    Them  oonsidarations,  aad  many  < 
tobeonradto  vnob  Tigilaat,  elMiudghtod lawyen,  wblah  k <hi  1 
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,  mnd  Hm  UDked  Provkieei.  EnglaBd  required  that  tiM 
ider  should  quit  FVuiee*. 

this  treaty,  Philip  king  of  Spain  renounced  all  right  to 
Mne  of  France.  His  brotiier>  the  duke  de  Berri,  re* 
led  all  daim  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  case  of  his 
ling  king  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  to  possess 

with  the  title  of  king.  The  Dutch  had  the  harrier 
id  which  they  wished ;  die  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were 
lyed,  Spain  gave  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  France 
kar  claims  to  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Novm 
.  The  king  of  Prussia  held  Upper  Gtielderland ;  and 
nperor,  if  he  acceded  to  the  treaty,  vras  to  have  the 
ym  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spamsh 
riands. 
\  earl  of  Godolphin  died  during  the  negotiation ;  he  is 

by  a  contemporary  to  have  had  the  clearest  head,  and 
re  been  the  most  upright  minister  of  his  time.  After 
obleman's  death,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough 
d  beyond  sea,  upon  which  occasion  the  actions  which 

of  ^  letfer  written  by  the  Pretender  to  His  most  Christian  Majesty  Loais  XIV^ 
prerioas  to  his  going  to  Lomine. 

'*  Chahns  tur  Mwr^  Feb,  IBtk,  1718. 

'  What  term^  shall  I  employ  to  em^rsee  my  gratitude  to  your  miyesty,  before  I 
^  asylum  whifh  you  hare  been  pleased  to  grant  me  almost  ever  since  I  was 
ladwUefa  you  do  not  permit  me  to  leave,  bat  in  order  to  procure  for  me  anothet' 
utable,  ia  the  present  state  of  your  affairs  and  of  my  own  ?  Words  fail  me  to 
bow  my  heart  is  penetrated*  by  the  remembrance  of  your  majesty's  beneficence 
*er  kindness  towards  me.  The  care  you  are  now  pleased  to  take  of  me,  and  of 
'  eoaceres  me,  crowns  the  whole,  and  enooorages  me,  in  the  sad  sitnation  I 
^tt\  the  confidence  I  have  in  a  generosity  that  has  no  example  for  its  continuance, 
Oiii  which  is  'accustomed  to  accomplish  the  greatest  designs,  and  in  a  bounty 
^*cariedly  extends  itself  to  me  and  to  my  family. 

^th  all  possible  earnestness  that  I  request  your  majesty  for  the  contimianae  of 
Ift  me  and  the  queen  my  mother ;  the  only  person  who  is  left  of  all  those  whQ 
1^  dear  to  me,  and  who  deserves  so  much  of  me,  as  the  best  of  mothere.  Be^ 
^oes  not  fall  short  of  me,  in  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  your  majeaty, 
^^  she  herself  inspired  me  from  mv  tenderest  years. 

^  I  have  aaanrad  year  majesty  of  my  most  sincere  and  fervent  wbhes  for  yout 
"  and  happaaess,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  to  conjure  yoor  majesty  to 
Sriily  persnaded,  that  you  will  always  find  in  me  the  respect,  attachment,  and 
»^liuuu  to  lay.  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  a  will  always  ready  not  only  to  follow, 
^  go  before  your  own,  in  all  things,  during  the  time  of  my  exile ;  and  if  I  shall 
^7Mtfi«atorad«e  my  dominions,  a  faithful  ally,  who  will  make  it  hia  glory  and 
^Mto«wwrwith  the  first  deaigaa  of  akusfc,  whodoeahoMartonyaltY.'^^* 
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bad  been  instituted  by  the  queeu's  order  a^UMl4o*MB 
were  stopped.  Nothing^  now  remained  ot  the  admrtisaiof 
those  great  battles  which  had  claimed  ao  modi  iMnflpn 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  rdgn,  but  the  names;  eiddhei 
by  whose  superior  skill  and  valour  they  were  gainedt  tiwi 
enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  by  no  means 
to  the  English  nation,  nor  to  the  allies*  who  considend 
formed  without  a  due  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  war. 
broke,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  secret 
acknowledged  in  his  correspondence  with  sir  William  W^ 
ham,  "  that  he  feared  their  principal   views    (meania;  Ae 
ministry)  in  their  stipulations,  were,  the  pretervatioM  offf/Kf 
in  their  own  hands^  great  employmeniM  for  themaekei^  wk 
great  opportunities  for  rewarding  thote  who  had  kdjfd  k 
raise  them.^ 

The  ministers  possessed  the  oonfidence  of  their 
and  the  ablest  writers  of  the  agre  were  engaged  to 
their  cause*. 

A  new  parliament  having  been  called,  the  elections 
so  contrived  as  to  return  a  majority  of  Tory  members,  batiks 
meeting  was  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  indii* 
position  and  the  contests  of  her  ambitious  ministers,  OxM 
and  Bolingbroke ;  the  latter  had  gained  the  &Tour  of  tad| 
Masham,  to  whom  Oxford  had  given  some  cause  (^  ofton* 
It  was  evident  Oxford  lost  ground  in  the  public  esteem,  wJL 
the  queen  saw  his  decline  with  such  secret  displeasure  that  it 
materially  afiected  her  health.  It  was  rumoured  that  be  had 
resolved  on  retiring;  the  first  intimation  of  this  intention ap* 
peared  in  "  the  Examiner,"  a  periodical  paper  written  by 
Dr.  Swia. 

The  dissensions  of  party  spread  from  the  ministers  to  tte 
people^  and  the  usual  cry  that  the  church  was  in  danger  aii* 
mated  those  who  were  most  zealous  for  the  protestant 
cession  to  move  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  ii 


*  Mr,  RicliArd  Steele,  a  W^\g,  ia^  ^e  ifieiw^  Q&^«\vc^b,^«T«^\^^Mnns  A^a^bI^ 
aarf  WM  iMwertdbj  the  pen  «C  a^l,^^w>  ^\«Ai«^*.^««»«rj\»A»a»4Aw>»rfli»»\ 
of  mivbtarwl  neftBom. 
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It  prodammdon  ofibring  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
jRretender,  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain. 
To  wluch  her  miyesty  replied,  that  she  saw  no  occasion  for 
midi  proclamations,  and  exhorted  her  subjects  to  dispel  those 
needless  fears  and  jealousies,  the  encouraging  of  which  tended 
to  weaken  the  government.  An  application  soon  after  from 
baron  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  to  obtain  a  writ  from 
the  chancellor,  for  the  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers*  with  a  view  to  his  residence  in  England,  gave  serious 
oSoice  to  the  queen,  and  she  addressed  the  following  letter 
|o  the  prince; — 

^  Cousin, 

**  An  accident  which  has  happened  in  my  lord  Paget's 
family,  having  hindered  him  from  setting  forward  so  soon  as 
be  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot  defer  any  longer  letting  you 
know  my  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  design  you  have  of 
0oming  into  my  kingdoms:  as  the  opening  of  the  matter 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  me,  so  I  expected  you  would  not 
liave  given  ear  to  it,  without  knowing  my  thoughts  about  it. 
However^  this  is  what  I  owe  to  my  own  dignity,  the  friend- 
dup  I  have  for  you,  and  the  electoral  house  to  which  you 
belong,  that  I  should  tell  you,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  my  dominions,  and  the  right 
of  succession  in  your  line,  and  consequently  more  disagreeable 
to  me,  than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture. 

"  I  am,  with  great  friendship, 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

"  Anne  R." 

To  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  solicited  the  queen  to 
adopt  some  plan  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pre- 
tender on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  her  majesty  showed  a 
deposition  to  do  so,  on  the  condition  of  his  becoming  a  pro- 
testant,  and  said  to  the  duke,  *'  You  know  a  papist  cannot 
enjoy  this  crown  in  peace."  "When  lYve  sv\i^V«cwi^  ^'l  "^^ 
queen's  opinion  was  made  known  to  l\\e  Yt^lexA^x,  \v^  ^^- 
solved  to  adhere  to  the  faith  in  wYiich  Yve  V^A  >a^^\\  "^^^^ 

o  ^ 


m  >«*  n* 


Uw  most  iug«iit  entreKtiM  of  bk  prnxif  wmld  iiiif«  fUm 
hit  belicC  or  induce  him  to  act  the  hypoffiiteiMrf  npyewfliil 
hewatnot*. 

Xb  the  month  of  May  priaoeiB  Sopbia  diAd,  in  thetjrtu 
fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  waa  Ihe  dnaghler  of  IMpii 
eLactor  palatine,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  JEUisabath,  dH||^ 
^  king  Jamea  L  The  oontest  beUreea  the  rival 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  rose  toauch  a  piioh  after  the 
of  the  foreign  treatiea,  when  they  thought  there  waa  ao 
foy  cause  for  reBtraint*  that  they  recrinuqated  ea|A  oUar  ll 
letters  to  the  queen  ;  and  Oxford  was  accused  of  bmrngfn 
covered  the  queen's  councils  to  Hanover,  and  to  have  iiM 
the  duke  of  Cambridge's  residence  in  England.  A#i 
was  deprived  of  his  offices;  and  to  Bolingrbroke  was  kftfla 
triumph  of  victory  over  his  rival.  The  Goofuaioa  oceaoMMl 
at  court  by  this  event,  and  the  fatigue  of  attending  a  kn 
cabinet  council,  so  seriously  affiscted  the  queen,  who  W 
latterly  been  afflicted  with  gout,  as  well  as  with  an  agihh 
complaint,  that  her  majesty  was  seized  with  atrong  letlM^pi 
symptoms  that  pipduced  the  greatest  alarm.  Occaaion  mm 
taken  during  a  lucid  interval,  to  impress  upon  her  mijfiif 
the  propriety  of  nominatiug  a  successor  to  lord  Oxfords  a^ 
her  majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  wishes  of  her  conaol 
appointed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  fill  the  office  of  treasnici* 
The  last  six  months  had  been  a  period  of  unceasing  amde^ 
to  the  queen,  and  of  great  danger  to  the  nation,  from  thi 
three  parties  that  agitated  the  kingdom ;  these  were,  the 
Jacobites,  the  Tories,  and  the  Whigs.  With  the  first  of  them 
Bolingbroke  had  held  correspondence ;  but  whether  to  fnis- 
trate,  or  to  further,  their  views,  his  natural  love  of  intri^a^^ 

*  In  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  copied  hj  Num,  his  under 
bearing  date  March  the  13th,  1714,  the  Pretendernyv : — 

**  On  the  subject  of  religion,  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  that  I  ntither  wast 

nor  advice  to  remain  unalterable  in  my  fixt  resolution,  of  never  diasembliog  tw^s-^a 

gion ;  but  rather  to  abandon  all  than  act  against  mj  conscience  and  honour,  ^^^^      J 

it  wilL    These  are  my  sentiments ;  and  had  I  others,  m  should  I  «et  MBtniry^^^->;;J^, 

I  have,  where  is  flie  man  of  honour  that  would  trust  me?  and  how  could         ^^^^^^^ 

jmbfecCs  depend  upon  me  ?  ox  \)e  \vap^  -wtA«t  xn«,\\.\  ^ooXiL  t&«3ca  -«i«  of 

latrioof  bypocriaj  to  get  myMiM  ainoi4pt  t^m'%  \  \a»w  \>k«wt  v*<nwoa  ' 

MOi  but  detest  both  the  crime  itaelU  aad^osa  ^^iaX  iflao^Q;i&.  \»  VQ:^^^.1  tA^kT- 


«*  4o\ilitfiil.  The  two  latter,  on  learning:  th«  dangerom 
oTtti^  queen,  acted  in  conjanction  for  their  general 
y;  ^t>  that  every  means  was  adopted  to  ease  the  publlo 
*■**  ^c)  secure  the  succesuon  of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

^^^n*8  illness,  which  began  on  the  29th  of  July, 
^^  ^o  rapidly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  tb« 
emttt^^t  physicians,  her  majesty  ex|iired  on  the  ist  day 
MP*^  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  Queen  Anne  waa 
kA  in  a  vault  towards  the  east  end  of  Henry  Vlf  .'• 
^  By  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  Aoim 
•iichiidreu,  who  all  died  young. 

^  person  Anne  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  she  ha/I  regular 
'^  bnt  her  countenance  was  more  pleasing  than  hutid^ 
'^  As  a  sovereign  she  wanted  firmness ;  h^-r  dfApo*ltMyfi 

pMle,  and  she  relied  too  much  on  the  opinienA  of  t*tht!f%, 
A  rendered  her  conduct  vacillating,  Mcetjrd'mg  an  h^^ 
to  changed  their  systems  of  intrigue.  Her  voice  wa« 
find  melodious,  and  she  delivered  her  speeches  widi 
Md  grace.  She  po«seMed  many  private  virtues  and 
art  qualities,  of  which  mercy  wa5»  so  pre-eniinent,  llMti 
rer  permitted  a  subject  to  suffer  for  treason  during  her 

but  frhe  was  indebted  to  tlie  times  in  which  she  lived 
character  she  su«taiDed,  The  splendid  victories  of  her 
s  were  calculated  to  render  her  popular,  and  the  able 
of  several  of  her  mimster*  attracted  the  attention,  and, 
eat  measure,  contfollcd  the  events  of  Europe. 
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lion,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  whbeat  any  sttempt  it  cppo* 
tition.     The  earl  of  Doiset  repaired  to  Hanover  vidi  1l^ 
news,  and  to  attend  the  king  of  England.  AatfaekiigUatt 
set  out  immediately,  the  delay  was  attributed  to  fatapradM 
in  previously  concerting  measures  with  the  Engiiah  ndaialij: 
for  the  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  received  eadb  aa 
ance  of  encouragement  from  the  monarch :  a  Wing 
stration  was,  however,  formed,  with  the  admission  of  ealf  mi 
Tory,  the  eail  of  Nottingham.    The  gOTemment  regenejli 
this  interim  made  Addison  their  secretary,  and  obliged  BdEtf 
broke,  the  former  secretary,  to  wait  at  the  door  wilh  Mr 
papers.    Townshend  afterwards  was  appointed  totheafc 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  administration.     He  was  theimtf 
sir  Horatio  Townshend,  who  was  actively  instramestd  JR 
bringiog  about  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.;  hisli^ 
aituations  had  gained  him  notice,  and  the  integ^ty  with  sM 
he  filled  them  had  established  his  character.     He  was  Bsbll 
and  generous,  but  bold  and  enterprising;  so  that  UsttKlp 
sures  oflen  needed  the  temperate  disposition  of  WalpdeH' 
counteract  their  impetuous  tendency.    These   two  menhrf 
grown  up  in  the  strictest  intimacy;  they  were  neighbooiii 
(Iheir  country  seats  being  contiguous)  had  been  students  is 
the  same  college,  had  adopted  the  same  political  principlMb 
and  co-operated  in  the  same  opposition  to  the  Tory  &dioB, 
To  them  was  committed  the  task  of  forming  the  new  ministq;  ' 
On  the  18th  of  September,  George  I.,  then  in  his  fifty-fii^  ^ 
year,  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  met  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  the  English  nobility.     The  first  appearance  of  the  ^ 
monarch  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  his  subjects  vrith  any"* 
great  degree  of  admiration ;   for   though  he  had  a  henigB  ^ 
countenance,  it  wanted  expression,  and  he  was  below  flis 
middle  stature  ;  ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  new  subjccti»  * 
and,  far  from  possessing  a  graceful  address,  it  was  evidot? 
that  the  shouts  of  the  people  annoyed  rather  than  gratifirf^^ 
him.  :  ' 

The  prince  of  VTaXes  ^eeorcv^^xvled  his  father ;  and  in  (ht'  . 
beginnings  of  Octobex  \.Y\e  v^ne^^a  o^^^«&^TevH^^-^R§5!i>St'  * 
two  daughters,  Anne  and  Xme\\«i\  VXv^  ^T«it<fe.%'fe  ^vK^SfiEt*. 
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1  to  ramain  in  Hanover  on  account  of  her  health  till  the 
llowing,  when  she  also  joined  the  royal  family  in  Eng- 
On  the  80th  of  October  king  George  I.  was  crowned 
feninster  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
■9  fiurmer  period  had  the  European  states  been  sq 
ST.  situated.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  far  from  prov- 
i^fibetory  to  the  allies,  who  found  it  had  been  hastily 
Uq^  without  due  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
kn  that  business  had  conducted  the  negotiations  secretly ; 
beOy  accidentally,  any  discovery  was  made,  there  ap« 
i .  ^  disposition  to  favour  France,  which  caused  the  sin* 
nf  Bolingbroke  to  be  greatly  suspected.  To  those  who 
^t  the  king,  by  his  selection  of  his  ministry,  was  made 
y  with  the  Whigs,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  invete* 
^diigs  of  the  two  leading  factions  rendered  it  impossible 
l^oold  asumilate  together ;  therefore,  for  the  peace  of 
fe&ui.  it  was  needful  that  one  party  should  possess  the 
^re  power.  With  respect  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
iHiy,  the  Tories  would  have  had  no  objection  to  have 
^ed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  person  of  the 
i<der,  provided  he  would  have  embraced  the  protestant 
CI,  while  the  Whigs  were  resolved  not  to  receive  him  on 

tna- 

the  foreign  nations  Prussia  was  inclined  to  promote  the 
U  of  George  I. ;  its  reigning  monarch,  Frederic  Wil* 
lad  married  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  George, 
erefore  felt  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch  to  be  his 
In  Holland,  the  states  conceived  it  their  interest  to 
te  the  views  of  the  new  king,  and  received  him  as  he 
1  through  their  country  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
Bipect.  But  in  France,  Louis  XIV.,  though  he  had 
nteed  the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  English 
1^  looked  with  complacency  on  the  exertions  which  the 
ader  was  making  in  his  kingdom,  and  would  have  been 
[f,  had  an  insurrection  given  him  the  opportunity,  to 
ictively  favoured  his  views ;  as  would  also  his  ^ai^d^TL^ 
of  Spain. 
ries  of  Austria  bad  not  yet  overcome  \i\s  dV^igXea.'^wc^  ^ 
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the  terms  imposed  upon  kim  l^  the  treaty  «f  Uln^  mi 
John  of  Portugal  was  inclined  to  follow  the  politiei  if  te 
Freifch  court:  while  Charles  of  Swe«len  would  willii^kM 
opposed  the  succession  of  George,  bat  that  he  was  invsMIe 
a  war  with  the  northern  countries  of  Rusu  and  DennsiL 

In  Poland,  Augustus  could  only  be   consideicd  s  dfkti 
under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the  Great,  wlio  eatflrtiMds 
jealousy  towards  the  English  monarch,  which  waited  orijtei 
and  opportunity  to  appear  in  open  hostilities.    FMerie  rf 
Denmark  was  in  no  circumstances  to  be  more  than  a  pH>l^ 
friend ;  and  pope  Clement  XI.  possessed  neither  iafloeseeHr 
power  to  oppose  the  succession  of  the  protestant  line,  auJflrft 
offer  nothing  more  than  an  asylum  to   the  unthroned  ftttk' 
But  Victor  Amadeus,  the  reig^ning  prince  of  Savoy  and  lUr 
mont,  was  ambitious,  and  followed  the  policy  of  his  Jfnt^ 
cessors  in  selling  his  assistance  to  those  who  l»d  the  higM| 
he  had  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  adding  is  tk 
strength  by  such  acquisitions  as  he   could  obtain  witat- 
exciting  the  angry  feelings  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  had  0* 
perienced  the  beneficent  kindness  of  the  late  queen  is  At 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  since,  by  the  exertions  of  Anne,  be  iti  ' 
been  favoured  with  the  kiugdom  of  Sicily.      His 
Anna  Maria,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Charles  I. ;  irf. 
afler  the  children  of  James  II.  she  was  the  next  in  si 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  had  protested  against  ^0^ 
of  succession  as  contrary  to  her  right     They  theie/bfe 
sidered  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  usurped  a 
which,  by  hereditary  descent,  belonged  to  their  son.    Thrfii 
appears  that  the  new  king   had  more  enemies  than  fiMV  ^ 
anions  the  crowned  heads  of  Eurc^e.  -Jv^  i 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  the  addresses  of  WJrJfe  ^ 
houses  teemed  with  severe  comments  on  the  acts  of  th*>"*  J>-^ 
administration.  That  of  the  house  of  commons  was  ^■■f  ^j-j 
up  by  Walpole,  who  had  risen  in  public  opinion  duii^f^  t^. 
whole  of  the  last  reign:  it  contained  this  passage:  **|f  "s*i 
with  just  resenlmeiil  N«e  o>a?.«r<i^  that  the  Pretend*^  Va^ 
resides  in  Lorraine,  and  \)MA.\\^\va»  ^(Jftfc  ^x%ss«MK^ro»s»L>Vi^*^  '^^ 
elarations  from  thence,  \o  «.X.vc  m^  io\«  \nvvQi^^  ^^^"^ 


cvoios  L  an. 

Wl  that  which  raises  the  Qtmost  indignatioii  of 
is,  Uist  it  up^tmn  therein  that  his  hopes  wcfo 
the  iMeasiges  that  had  been  taken  for  some  time 
Britain.  It  shall  be  our  buainess  to  trace  out 
whereon  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  to  bring 
ban  rf^ktmto  condign punuhment*." 
vaanltof  this  step  was  the  forming^  a  secret  committee* 
i^  Walpole  was  the  chairman,  to  examine  into  the  con- 
tra laie  n&inistry.  The  papers  relating  to  the  nego* 
miar  peace  having  been  examined,  and  the  report  of  the 
Bitia  rand»  Walpole  proceeded  to  impeach  lord  Boling- 
■f  high  treason :  upon  which  lord  Coningsby  rose  up, 
U,  **  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  has  im* 
4  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  impeached 
9^  I  impeach  the  master ;"  and  he  impeached  Robert 
[^ptafDrd  cf  high  treason. 

dns  session  a  bill  was  passed  which  gave  to  his  ma- 
^  aame  amount  for  the  civil  list  as  in  the  late  reign» 
fejallowance  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Hanoverian  troops 
■erviee  of  Great  Britain ;  also  an  offer  of  one  hundred 
mA  pounds  from  the  treasury  to  any  person  who  should 
end  the  Pretender  in  landing,  or  in  attempting  to  land, 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  Meantime  the  com- 
of  secresy  was  pursuing  its  inquiry.  Lord  Oxford 
bed  his  prosecution  and  defended  his  cause  with  a 
^irit.  As  he  had  ever  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
KHeatant  succession^  the  proceeding  against  him  was 
it  to  derive  its  source  from  the  personal  vengeance  of 
ligB,  and  a  powerful  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill  of 
ler  against  him;  however,  he  was  committed  to  the 
ft  tbere  to  remain  until  his  trial.  The  bill  against 
jjhroke  passed  with  little  opposition ;  but  as  neither  he« 

•  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  also  included  in  the  at* 
V»  appeared  within  the  limited  period,  their  possessions 
Bsafiscated  to  the  crown. 

tend  had  many  sincere  friends  who  were  weW  ^\«^^o&ie^. 

•  as  nediaion  in  his  cause ;  but,  instead  of  WaieuvoL^  Xjo^ 

•  CaMTMlih  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  yol.  u  p.  UO.  •.  \ 

i 
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their  advice,  he  affected  to  adopt  a  system  of  indepdii* 
vbich  was  insulting  to  his  sovereign,  and  he  secrrtly  *M  I 
6om  the  kingdom.     Bolingbroke  had  formed  a  lop^ 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  assist  him  in  placing  the  MM 
on  the  throne.     Under  a  pretext  of  seeking  the  pnHii*' 
France,  he  went  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser^nt  to  tf*'* 
laessengers  of  the  French  king,  and  retired  to  tk4* 
Lvons,  not  liking  to  appear  publicly  at  this  crisb  iHrti 
character ;  but  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  he  woltll' 
to  enter  on  his  office  of  secretary  of  state  to  the  M^ 
Whateyer  might  have  been  the  original  motive  for  tlie 
cution  of  the  late  ministry,  a  manifesto,  dated  the 
August,   and  which   reached    England  in  Noreota 
greatly  increased  the  animosity  of  the  Whigs  9p^ 
friends  of  the  Pretendert.  "■ 

Copies  of  these  notes  were  received  by  many  of  tk 
officers  of  state,  and  by  several  of  the  nobility  in 
upon  which  notice  was  sent  from  the  secretary's  offitt 
niurqiiess  de  Lamberti,  forbidding  his  appearanecii^ 
He*  wns  minister  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  it  wasflOfP 
Ihal  ihcMliiko,  his  master,  must  have  been  acquainted vi^i 
circunistuncc.     TJie  duke  pleaded  in  excuse  thepeculi* 

•••  I^  Roi  Jaques,  qu'il  avoit  vu  u  Bar,  lui  avoit  donne  les  Sc«a«xdel 
U'Ktaf."— A/moirM  du  Marechal  de  Berwick,  torn,  ii.,  p.  213. 

f  When  the  Pretender  was  informed  of  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  be  iffli 

ceededfrom  his  residence  at  Bar-le-diic  in  Lorraine,  to  Pari«,  incog.;  toaW^^ 

mother  and  friends  respecting  his  going  to  England  to  assert  his  claim*  I**' 

OB  hearing  that  the  prince  was  in  Paris,  commanded  M.deTon:i  tofO»l¥ 

him  from  the  enterprise,  and,  if  necessary,  to  compel  his  return  toLomi»eJ*»J 

neasare  was  not  used.  The  Pretender  proceeded  to  Piombieres,  from  wh«B«k«l 

A  manifesto  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  signed  at  the  top  J.  R.,  ssi** 

biires,  S9th  Augast,  1/14,  assertii.g  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Great  BrilMi 

kcMjTt,  *•  The  revolution  mined  the  English  nionarcliy,  laid  the  fooadsrioirf'' 

^MB  government,  and  devolved  the  sovereign  power  on  the  people."  Heol**^ 

t^n  he  found  the  treat)-  of  peace  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concloM*'' 

iKard  to  him,  he  published  in  April,  1712,  his  protestation  against  it."  «** 

^•reason  of  his  sitting  still  so  long,  in  the  following  wonls:  "  Yet,  coiB^f' 

Wptctatioos,  upon  the  death  of  the  princess  our  sister  (of  whose  good  iaieBO**" 

••»*•  «o«ld  not  for  some  time  past  well  doubt;  and  this  was  the  re»s»«J^ 

lltU»  •«pocting  the  good  effects  thereof;  which  were  nnfortunately  prffi<^R 

JJ]^™!*  d«ath,)we  found  that  our  people,  instead  of  talking  thisfavonraMeffS 

^•Krwr*—    -  v.^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  m\.Me*\s  oC  iVitlr  country,  by  doing  u* nA. »1^S 

Ulal  auA.  Vcicoxv\A%\.a\>Vfc\«L7q%  ^A  V«\«^\B.r^  i\^V*i**  '^ 
■it  can  nevw  a^>To^'a\ft?*— ^v»'OfcA.>N^  vi.x'^.^K^ 
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Iflbe  of  OrmoiKL  aac 

if  .Boliof^biDke'ft  dtf^isiH     ^ 

ha  anbiect  becweea  ni^  senvu 

f.  JDomy,  aiiemra§  Baias:  im  v^.   ^^ 

%•  Hub  iBiciesuBE  awn  itmmmjmu 
't^An&9  bm  was  uLnbedaofen  %Lii 
l^h^^  m  Tindai,  tou.  i.  we»  4'i 
jUbotdoea  gcBcrai  GvniiuL 
|M  to  get  to  ibe  CH 

ri^4rf  the  amy  tanmeL  Trvutm^   i«    tw*    hl 
hb  k  disBusMd  nmu  inc  imt* 
raas  eMec  a 
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Iritish  tbi«e«.     WTuiMar  Ma  » 
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brnke  in  Paris  with  instructions  to  B 
ceeded  to  take  ihe  comiuaiul  in  Sctrtlaod. 
he  found  all  in  disorderj  the  army,  wtiich  It 
amount  to  sixte<^D  ttaousaud  men,  was  CO 
the  number  of  five  thousand ;  ajid  thej  ' 
mooey  and  necessaries.  The  proraises  of  tin 
were  unperformed,  and  nothing  was  done. 
James  compliiined  that  she  sjid  her  friends  n 
in  her  son's  affairs.  The  duke  of  Orleaa 
regent  for  France,  affected  to  favour  tht 
feigned  reluctance  while  he  nas  complete 
designs  of  the  Jacobites  by  seizing'  the  .ships 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  Uie  service 
Scotland ;  a  step,  of  d1  others,  the  most 
cause.  But  even  this  did  not  annihilate  t 
Pretender  or  his  adherents,  until  the  couraj 
was  damped  by  the  active  eserlions  of  tht 
who  advanced  with  the  royal  forces,  and 
measures  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  Perth, 
successfol ;  after  that,  the  marquess  of  Kuntle 
several  other  Scottish  noblemen,  lefl  the  rel 
the  defence  of  their  own  territories.     Th* 
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41m  ffralenderkft  Seodand  Im!  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
ioid  BoK^gbralBe  fron  the  office  of  his  secre- 
JM  ioiipresskHi  (hat  his  lordship  had  been  negligent 
of  hia  duty  which  promiaed  his  sending  supplies 
r99^  lie  retired  privately  for  a  week  to  St  Germain's : 

days-at  Neuilly,  and  going  from  thence 
ht  there  waited  to  hear  from  the  duke  of  Lor- 
latter,  having  nuwie  some  difficulty  regarding 
vetum  to  his  territory,  the  prince  went  to 
^1  «t  which  place  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  earl  of 
•duke  of  Ormond,  and  several  other  friends.  In  con- 
■iof  Bolingbroke's  dismissal,  a  correspondence  took 
« tlM  aubject  between  his  secretary  Mr.  Brinsden,  and 
■Mi  Ifurmy,  afterwards  made  by  the  Pretender,  earl 
ibaib  This  interesting  correspondence  was  printed  in 
iin  1786,  but  was  immediately  suppressed.  It  may 
atlaif^e  in  Tindal,  vol.  ii.  page  476. 
i^benleea  general  Gordon  sent  two  hundred  persona, 
tflid  to  get  to  the  continent ;  then  taking  the  small 
lir  of  the  army  through  Strathspey  to  the .  hill  of 
eh,  he  dismissed  them,  and  they  went  peaceably  to 
Kn  JiOMics,  Thus  ended  a  rebellion  which  was  ihe 
f  the  iBtrigues  formed  in  the  latter  years  of  queen 
reign,  for  the  purpose  a(  re-establishing  the  Stuarts 
British  throne*.     Whether  such  a  measure 


I  of  llcr  aftvwuds  pobKabtd  ft  ftatamnt  of  thtM  traaMctiou  at  Pki^ 
kMH  that  aeoouat  that  all  partial  were  deceived ;  ia  that,  he  aaya,  preriou 
■de/t  anival  in  Scotland,  it  had  been  asserted  (privateljr  among  his  tnxest 
Ast  wift  thdr  preeeat  reMwroea  thej  shoald  be  naable  to  ooataad  with  tte 
k    Ob  the  acriTal  of  James  no  new  soocourt  eaae ;  it  was  erident  thereCiae 
m  uliom  he  had  depended,  either  were  insincere,  or  wanted  courage  for  the 
|.    SaTfaig  been  obliged  to  qnit  Perth  on  aeeonnt  of  the  near  appnMuA  of  the 
.  thaj  praaeaded  to  Mootrose,  and  there  waked  aoaie  daya  in  eapeotatioa  of 
tiAt  port.    Finding  themselves  certain  that  they  most  be  overpowered  ia 
■i  that  there  eaoie  no  news  of  rising  in  England,  the  Pretendei's  frieada 
— fiBiiiata  dtpairtuiie  beyoad  sea,  to  wbieh  advice  he  xeloetantly  coasentedf 
lATtad  in  ft  small  ship  from  that  harbour,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army 
nil  OefrdoB,  with  fall  power  to  capitulate  and  treat  with  the  enemy.    In  ttm 
Ua  atatement  is  the  following  passage,  **  And  when  it  oomet  to  b%  ^KXka<<NuVk 
(iit  jgBM  /faw^r  fitigr  it  magf)  what  eaeoaragaia.eata  ihaia  'wan  aX  )»»»*«  ^ 
aaaajrff'ilp  ftiftiof  a»  e^M0t  and  hope  for  aaooaaa  ia  thia  craaJU  CMAut  ia4i 
t  will  aot  mpper  a  chimerical,  rash,  or  ill-gnranded  uiLdaTta^^iu(\  «^  *^^. 


hKf  oondiie^d  to  As  gi  mtii  ■  hiji|aindlrf'tti^ 
civer  ranaiD  a  nMttar  of  hmvb  •pfadM^^AM^lMll 
of  sctnal  eqiorionoe  cm  prore  hoir  lar  iirldm;'  1IIHI 
dktatoo  a  condQct  eontrarjto  As  pmwiiMiiWpll 
ia  Mcurity  for  the  estoblialied  inatiMliMvitfclNrifl 
eoiddliMro  sUwredtke  gDfwnHneat  im  llMrnM 
cotion  and  d^  warfinre.  Of  fU^wmmt%BMm 
Offib  wera  avoided  bj  tho  aeeeonoa  ^  tto  hoMOT 
Hie  parliament  of  Irelaiid,  in  oidortoj^'illMl 
liroof  of  loyalty  to  Geoijge  L»  engagiM  to  Mfr'iiM 
flupport  the  proteitant  BoceeauoOb  The  twtf^feiili 
British  parliainent  preeented  addiiMua  of  ttMiltll 
jesty ;  and  the  commoni  dedared  Aefar  fafialtoi#| 
the  enemies  of  the  crown,  in  jnstioe  to  their 'mU 
«aq[>dUed  Mr.  Forster  from  the  honaa^  and  laysMMi 
of  Derwentwater.  Nithitdale,-  Camwalh,  ail4|i 
also  the  lords  Widdington,  Kammdr, :  and  lUM 
with  the  exception  of  Winton,  who  obtained  a  to! 
prepare  for  his  defence,  received  sentence  ci  Mk 
minster  hall,  the  chancellor  Cowper  presiding  on  dH 
The  countess  of  Nithisdale  and  lady  Nairn  pieaei 
selves  abruptly  before  the  king,  being  coneesM 
window- curtain  in  one  of  the  apartmento  throogk 
passed.  But  their  prayers  were  of  no  avail ;  neidM 
solicitations  of  the  countess  of  Derwentwater»  ss 
by  her  noble  friends,  and  introduced  into  the  k 
chamber  by  th^  dukes  of  Richmond  and  St  Ab 
earl's  petition,  with  petitions  from  the  other  coati 
was  presented  to  both  houses,  but  all  proved  f 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  execotion  ( 
Derwentwater  and  Nithisdale,  and  yiscoant  KenoM 
dale  was  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  his  escape  in^femi 
brought  him  for  that  purpose  by  his  mollier.  Dt 
appeared  agitated  as  he  ascended  the  scaIRM 
resumed  his  usual  firmness,  and  read  a  dedm 


aot  pnving  meeeulCttl,  a»  ^WxaV^  «i.7Q«abT%\k'f  ^wYv&Vtt ,  __ 

ipin^  k  not  owing  to  Ckio  C\k«^\wT,ot\\%^»KvVWVW>wiaWtft»<ifc? 

>«a«W.* 
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Aant  to  James  III.,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  his  death 
pOQtribate  to  the  '*  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  and 
amlal  constitution."  He  then  declared  that  **  had  the 
||^  prince  thought  proper  to  save  his  life,  he  should  have 
III  J  himself  o/bliged  never  more  to  have  taken  up  arms 
li^iiim."  His  head  was  taken  up  by  one  of  his  servants^ 
Hi  into  a  handkerchief,  the  b^y  was  wrapped  in  a 
l^nUi^and  both  were  carried  to  the  Tower.  No  hearse 
fjta^  ]mvide<),   because  when  his  lordship,  the   night 

jufl  execution,  sent  for  the  undertaker,  Mr.  Roome,  to 
of  his  funeral,  he  said  he  would  have  a  silver  plate  with 
leription  upon  his  coffin :  *'  Thai  he  died  a  sacrifice  for 
wfiU  tovereignt'   which  Mr.   Roome  not  choosing  to 

WB»  dismissed  without  any  orders*. 
iVHiir  was  next  decapitated :  he  was  a  member  of  the 
bint  church;  but  both  these  noblemen  regretted  that 
\md  pleaded  guilty,  because  they  considered  that  act 
Mleni  with  their  loyalty  to  James.  The  earl  of  Winton 
ft.floon  afterwards,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  commission 
Iben  out  for  trying  the  other  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
their  escape  from  Newgate;  of  that  number  was 
r,  who  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  continent.  Though 
bdlion  was  crushed,  there  were  still  numbers  of  dis- 
d.  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  this  appeared  particularly 

•  lOth  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  Pretender's  birth- 
Idch  his  friends  distinguished  by  wearing  white  roses. 

.year  1716  is  distinguished  in  history  as  the  era  from 
H  is  dated  the  Septennial  Bill,  extending  the  duration  of 

•  ■. 

Rvl  of  Derwentvater  was  a  Catholic,  a  Telati?e  of  prince  James,  and  personally 
lid  irith  bim :  circamstances  likely  to  draw  him  into  error.    Certainly  he  did 
t^MirUly  into  the  cause,  for  it  was  in  his  power,  had  he  willed  it,to  havebronght 
Itter  nnmbers  to  the  cause,  not  only  throagh  hi4  wealth  and  interest,  but  that  he 
lieeedingly  beloved.  He  was  of  so  universal  a  beneficence,  that  he  seemed  to  live 
^  As  he  resided  among  his  own  people,  there  he  spent  his  estate,  and  continually 
^>  of  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood  to  every  body,  as  opportunity  ofiered. 
i(  a  house  of  generous  hospitality  and  noble  entertainment,  which  few  in  that 
kdo,  and  none  come  up  to.  He  was  very  charitable  to  poor  and  distVessed  families 
ieeasiotts,  whether  known  to  him  or  not,  and  whether  papist  or  ptoI«&\a.tl\..   'V&% 
P  be  sennbly  felt  by  a  great  many,  who  had  no  kindness  fot  tYie  cauan  V^  ^veA.  Va% 
»lniitr//>  wh/bed  be  bad  not  forwarded  his  ruin,  and  iheit  \osa,\>-j  V\a  vixd\sn'c«>AQU 
fiatbiB mad  aaweUtu  wicked  undertaking.— Timdal,  toI.  u.,  ^tbfjfc  ASA. 


mnf^f  and  had  served  mider  his  father-in-law. 
lie  death  of  queen  Anne,  his  ambition  had  been  op- 
by  Townshend,  respecting  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
coelneBS  had  followed.  There  were  many  other  dis- 
d  persons;  and  among  the  number  the  duke  of  Marl- 
fa^  wko^  though  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  was 
A  to  him,  never  possessed  the  least  share  of  his  sove- 
tanfidence,  as  the  king  could  not  forget  the  conduct 
ypeinl  towards  him  in  the  campaign  of  1708,  when 
gave  ofience  by  exercising  a  partial  judgment 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Flanders.  Sunderland 
ready  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  disaffected,  and 
r  difficulties  arose  to  the  ministry,  from  the  Ger- 
which  consisted  of  the  mistresses  and  favourites 
hmg.  At  the  time  he  was  the  electoral  prince  of  ila* 
Evangard  Melesina,  princess  of  Elerstein,  was  his  fa- 
LMiatreaB ;  and  after  his  separation  from  his  wife,  the 
ff  Sophia,  princess  of  Zell,  it  is  said  he  married  this 
lil  his  \eh  hand,  a  sort  of  marriage  occasionally  prae* 
bOermany.  She  came  with  the  king  to  England,  and 
in  1716,  baroness  of  Dundalk,  marchioness  of 
and  duchess  of  Munster,  in  Ireland ;  but  she 
fwtat  by  the  title  of  the  duchess  of  Kendal.  She  was  so 
■I  in  hmr  attendance  to  the  exercises  of  devotion  in  the 
m  eborch,  as  to  go  there  several  times  in  a  day,  and 
It  SMich  addicted  to  the  love  of  money  ;  but  she  main- 
flMh  absolnte  influence  with  the  king,  as  to  be  the 
■N  diannel  through  which  all  parties  found  access  to 
Vhis  hdy  had  a  rival  in  the  Idng's  affections,  in  the 
f  iff  Sophia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  count  Platen,  and 
i  baron  Kilmanseck,  from  whom  she  was  "separated. 
Iha  death  of  her  huaband  in  1721,  she  was  created 
■•  of  Leinater,  and  the  following  year  was  made  a 
h  peeraaa,  by  the  title  of  countess  of  Darlington. 
^  ihe  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  was  younger^ 
aceomplished,  she  never  assumed  the  sdm«  ^qn«%t 
of  Kendal  ormt  the  king* 


The  favourite  ministers   were,    Bothmar, 
Robelhon.     Baron  Bothmar  had    been   Hm.- 
Eiiglami,  during  the   latter  years    of  queen 
Bernsdorf  he   generally  consulted    in    all    i 
Robelhon  had  filled  the  office  of  French  «■ 
William,  and  passed  from  hig  service  to  Uw' 
Brunsnick,  when  he  was  secretary  to  «h>  il 
then  filled  the  sncne  office  to  George  thafi 
elector  of  Hanover.      Having  been   «nplt> 
correspondence   with    England,  he  was 
shared  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  other  tw. 
services  but  indifferently  rewarded.      To  ■ 
mny  be  added,  Mustapha  and  Mahomi . 
soners,  who  were  taken  by  the  imperiali 
the  king  so  faithfully  when  he  was  w.  ■ 
paign,  that  he  took  them  to  Hanover, 
them  with  him  to  England, he  made  iht. 
stairs.     These  were  all  needy  persons, 
any  advantage  within  their  grasp  for 
friends.     After  the  duke  of  Somerset 
master  of  the  horse,  the  profits  of  the  i 
propriated  to  the  duchess  of  Kendal.  TIj 
of  the  favourites  irritated  the  English 
from  Townshend  and  Walpole  some 
though,  in  the  end,  each  had  recourse 
dal's  interest.     Hanover,  since  the  k 
the  scene  of  negotiations.     The  dealf. 
execution  of  the  conditions  agreed 
Utrecht ;  for,  during  his  life,  though  L 
quently  in  his  tnouth,  the  frenzy  of  wi»  ---^ 

''■~^'  ■  e  earl  of  Staif  -.^ 

■red  the  alliam  -^_ 

B  assistance  . 
~iia  «oTd  MH  -^, 


s» 

'rettndcT.  and 
e'AKidiiiess 
cedMShuiU 
I  alliuvcc  with 
<o  B-Mi^t  pacb 
prince  Emest, 
>ofYorii  and 
i.'d  on  riiricrent 
■;s  the  di-'srace 
I  of  Hay.  who 
ral  Carpenter 
'itand,  and  the 


■  Ung  and  the 
ddivered  of  a 
*  the  cuKtom  of 
tM  be  sfKinwr  ' 

lie  filled  by  the 
duke  of  York, 
hbMetfof  the 
ed  the  diike  of 
his  own  name 
dnke  ncted  by 
Kh  gmc^Hcon- 
,  expresHil  his 
d  the  prince  to 
nd  in  a  fev  day^ 
le  children  were 
OTt,  reinoTed  to  a 
.    All  vho  visited 
into  (he  presence  of 
nAi  under  both  were 
Jtx  king,  or  the  prioce. 
is  unfortun&ta  aS^vt , 
W  passed  Xno^eu%'v\'QNb 
but  tronv  StScicn^i^  cR 
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dismissed^  aud  Walpole  resolved  to  resign,  an  event  dieaiy 
by  the  cabinet,  who  feared  to  have  bim  as  their  aip^com. 
His  knowledf^e  of  fiaance  would  render  it  difficult  to  suppij 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  the  more  as  he  was  m 
forming  a  plan  likely  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  interest  of  ike 
national  debt.     Holland  partook  of  the  alarm  whicbocAs 
division  in  the  cabinet  would  make,  and  Sunderlaadjuaeif 
with  Stanhope  in  framing  the  most  abject  excuses  k^e. 
own  conduct.     The  king,  at  his  return,  condescended  \ovi 
Townshend  to  take  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  bid 
at  first  refused,  but  now  accepted  ;   and   tranquillity  wis  it- 
stored  in  the  cabinet,  but  only  until  Sunderland  could  incnuc 
his  party,  and  ensure  a  majority :  Townshend  then  receifed 
his  dismissal,  which  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Wil- 
pole.     The  king  was  so  averse  to  lose  his  faithful  serrast 
that  he  returned  the  seals  and  placed  them  in  his  hat;  upon 
which  Walpole,  to  excuse  himself  from  continuing  in  the  ofior, 
said   to   his   majesty,  **  They  will  propose   to  me,  \^  ^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  parliament,  such  thinc^ 
that  if  I  agree  to  support  them,  my  credit  and  reputation  «»i^ 
1)0  lost ;  and  if  I  disapprove  and  oppose  them,  I  mustfodti 
your  miijesty's  favour.     For  I,  in  my  station,  though  not  us 
author,  must  be  answerable  to  my  kiug  and  to  my  country.  &v 
all  the  measures   which  may  be  adopted  by  the  adminisin- 
tion.*'*     And  he  again  laid  the  seals  on  the  table,  and  ihoti 
the  king  returned  them  ten  times,  Walpole  remained  firs 
in  his  refusal. 

The  king  in  his  late  journey  had  two  great  objects  in  Tie« 

to  effect  such  a  treaty  at  Hanover  as  should  secure  his  Genntf 

states  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  to  preserve  Great  Bhoia 

from    future   invasion.      His  majesty   discovered   thai  ttk 

Swedish  government   held  secret  communication  with  dx 

Jacobites  in  England  ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  Hauoverin 

dominions,  he  caused  the  envoys  of  Sweden,  with  their  papeft 

1  in  London,  and  at  the  Hague.     When  these  ^ 

re  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  appeared  tha> 

had  actuaW^  V^e^w  \xvqA&  i^x  Wv^  voxasion  *  thai 
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money  had  been  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  Pretender,  and 
{hat  but  for  this  timely  discovery,  all  things  were  in  readiness 
fbr  an  attempt  to  dethrone  king  George,  and  place  the  Stnarts 
on  the  throne.  But  this  was  prevented  by  an  alliance  with 
France  and  Holland,  by  which  they  agreed  to  assist  each 
other  in  case  of  invasion.  The  king^s  brother,  prince  Ernest, 
bishop  of  Osnaburg,  received  the  titles  of  the  duke  of  York  and 
Albany ;  and  many  other  honours  were  conferred  on  difierent 
persons,  but  nothing  caused  so  much  surprise  as  the  disgrace- 
of  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother  tlie  earl  of  Hay,  who 
were  removed  from  their  employment.  General  Carpenter 
Teas  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  the 
:  duke  of  Montrose  filled  the  office  of  register  there. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  truly  disastrous  incident  oc- 
curred, which  widened  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
;  royal  family.     The  princess  of  Wales,  being  delivered  of  a 
;  prince,  his  royal  father,  who  was  ignorant  that  the  custom  of 
England  rendered  it  needfiil  that  the  king  should  be  sponsor 
:  to  the  child,  and  the  place  of  second  sponsor  be  filled  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  intended  that  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York, 
should  be  sponsor  ;  but  the  king  had  informed  himself  of  the 
etiquette  observed  in  England,  and  he  appointed  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  then  lord  chamberlain,  to  stand  in  his  own  name 
and  person :  the  prince,  not  knowing  that  the  duke  acted  by 
his  majest/s  command,  was  highly  enraged  at  his  grace's  con- 
duct, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  expressed  his  • 
anger  in  very  harsh  terms.     The  king  desired  the  prince  to 
Confine  himself  within  his  own  apartments ;  and  in  a  few  days 
afler  required  him  to  leave  St.  James's:  the  children  were 
kept,  but  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  his  consort,  removed  to  a 
house  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Grantham.     All  who  visited 
the .  prince  and  princess  ceased  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  king ;  and  they  who  held  employments  under  both  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  service,  either  oi  the  king,  or  the  prince. 
Jihe  infant  prince  died  soon  after  this  unfortunate  affair. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  pa«aed  t^o^^vt%\!GL>^^. 
T!ower,  was  brought  up  for  trial;  "but  feottv  S>ffi««i!i^^  ^^ 
ypinion  between  th    lords  and  the  commoii:&  T^«^«cJas\% ''Sast, 
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form  of  proceeding,  and  more  from  the  lukewannness  oi' 
Walpole,  who,  from  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  was  now  backward  in  brinsinsr  «U' 
nesses  to  prove  the  guilt  of  one  i^ainst  whom  he  had  been  liu 
leading  accuser,  the  earl  received  his  liberty.  Debates  o> 
curred  this  session  respecting  the  number  of  troops  ndske 
to  be  kept  up,  and  various  bills  passed  the  house;  hvuviik 
attention  was  called  from  home  business,  to  consider  the i.4ar 
duct  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  who,  with  the  diligent  cart -^i 
his  prime  minister,  cardinal  Alberoni,  equipped  a  large  ar- 
mament, which  sailed  from  Barcelona  without  its  destiDa&o<> 
being  known :  an  intention  to  invade  France,  as  well  as'.: 
make  an  attack  on  England,  proved  to  be  the  object.  Tlieii- 
tempt  was  instigated  at  the  suggestion  of  Alberoni,  in  leagtt 
with  the  friends  of  the  Pretender,  who  was  then  in  Madii4 
where  he  had  been  received  with  sovereig-n  honours.  Onlu 
few  of  the  Spanish  ships  proceeded  further  than  Cape  Fufr 
terre,  the  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm  ;  andte 
few,  having  reached  Scotland,  were  disappointed  in  nff: 
meeting  with  the  number  they  had  been  led  to  expect;  b::'. 
they  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  regular  troops,  in  whici 
they  were  completely  defeated.* 

At  length  open  hostilities  commenced,  by  an  attempt  of  th« 
Spaniards  to  subdue  Sicily  ;  but  an  English  squadron,  und^ 
command  of  Admiral  Byng,  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  aoi 
opposed  the  enemy.  Meantime,  the  ministers  of  France  aui 
England  were  endeavouring  to  form  a  quadruple  allianu 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  the  Siatei 
General.     To  this  the  king  of  England  endeavoured  to  per- 

•A  marriage  tras  this  year  agreed  upon  between  tbe  Pretender  and  adaag^' 
prince  Sobicski,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland ;  which  the  «:-  • 
Vienna  interfered  to  prevent.  With  this  view  the  princess  was  stopped  (m  her"!*!*?' 
through  Ferrol  into  Italy,  and  confined  at  Inspnick;  from  which  place  whilrt  b«f  i" 
ther  was  vainly  soliciting  her  liberty  from  the  emperor,  she  made  her  escape  ii  rJ: 
apparel,  and  getting  to  Bologna,  was  there  married  by  proxy  to  the  Pretesder.  i-- 
being  then  in  Spain.  A  few  days  after  she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  vas  ka^/ 
received  by  the  pope ;  she  wished  to  be  conducted  to  her  spouse,  bat  was  pierailed  t,*^- 
to  remain  at  Rome,  until  a  more  favourable  crisis.  No  communication  conU  hemti- 
but  by  letters.  A  persou  named  ^[aasey  was  sent  with  despatches  from  her  to  tie  ft?" 
*4nder,  and  to  the  cardinal  A\\)eTon\  \  an^  swsn  «.\VKt,  \!j«i  vuxvb  '^T^u^'vho  wss  t^  '* 
we  letters  and  papers  o?  consecYxxence,  N»aa  vn.  "ao^^LxAx  VVu^,^-^  ^BJh^uBm.4w^ 
""-  his  lodgings  were  seatcUeA,  wi<i  Wcaa^  wA."^2a  '^«^«t«  ■ 
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(made  Philip  to  be  a  party,  and  finding  him  averse,  Byng  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain>  taking  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  Germans,  as  he  hoped  to  intimidate  Philip  into 
compliance  with  the  arrangements  for  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  But  Spain  still  persisting  in  her  own  course,  Eng- 
land issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  Admiral 
B^iag  was  successful  in  the  recovery  of  Sicily,  and,  at  length, 
the  \smg  of  Spain  became  convinced  of  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  his  minister,  Alberoni.  He  discarded  him  from  his 
oonncilfl^  and  from  his  kingdom ;  and  then  the  monarch  ac- 
eeded  to  join  the  quadruple  alliance. 

At  this  period,  George  I.  was  in  Hanover,  whither  he  had 

gone  the  preceding  spring  ;  having  lefl  the  government  of  his 

Idngdom  to  certain  great  men,  who  were  appointed  for  that 

purpose  lords  justices.     Whilst  the  king  was  engaged   in 

'  making  various  efforts  to  reconcile  the  contending  powers  of 

■'  ESiirope»  his  English  subjects  had  attained  a  general  state  of 

firenzy,  in  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  wealth.      The  error  origi- 

'    vnledin  the  assiento,  or  contract,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for 

"  rapplying  the  Spanish  colonies   with   negroes  conveyed  to 

'    Great  Britain,  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  Philip  V.,and 

-'  ilao  by  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello,  a 

^p  of  500  tons  burden,  laden  with  European  commodities, 

to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  South  Sea  Company.     Their 

-  ,]2^^  under  cover  of  the  authorized  importation,  poured  in 

•■ar  commodities  without  limitation :  instead  of  sending  a 

T*y^^  500  tons,  they  sent  one  of  1000  tons  burden,  and 

^Tj7^*>ialier  ones,  that  could  supply  her  clandestinely  with 

.  "'Qost         jgy  these  advantages,  the  South  Sea  Company  soon 

^T^**^    rich ;  and  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the  directors,  pro- 

.       ^-   plan,  by  which  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  off, 

^ring  the  interest,   and  reducing  the  funds  into  one 

nd  thus  make  the  company  the  sole  public  creditor. 

inisters,  pleased  with  the  plan,  soon  procured  an  act 

uthorized  the  company  to  purchase  from  the  several 

tors,  all  the  debts  of  the  crown,  (they  then  bore  five  per 

tbe  capital  to  be  redeemable  by  paT\\am«xv\..  ^^^^ 

mcripdoa  were   opened,  and  annuiliea  gtaxvVt^  Vo  ^Ci^^ 
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who  chose  to  exchange  the  Mecuriiy  of  the  crotm  for  thit  of 
the  Houth  Sea  Company^  with  the  emolumenU  wluch  might 
arise  from  their  commerce.  The  rage  for  purchasing  itodk 
continued  without  intermisMOU,  until  suddenly  ao  bIhb 
spread.  Immediately  every  one  wanted  to  aell,  but  there  WW 
no  purchasers ;  and  the  South  Sea  stock  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  Jnd 
risen.  Nothinf^  then  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  disaippQiift* 
ment,  and  the  utmost  wisdom  of  parliament  ivas  exerted  to 
save  the  kin£rdom  from  a  general  bankruptcy. 

**A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  choseBto 
examine  the  proceedings.     Mr.  Aislabie,    chancellor  oftk 
exchequer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,   for  haviug  taoaor 
raged  the  execution  of  this  destructive  scheme,  with  anew  to 
his  own  exorbitant  profit ;  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  and  his  sot 
died  before  they  experienced  the  censure  of  the  Houses  but 
the  Commons  resolved  that  Mr.  Craggs,  senior,  was  an  ae- 
complice  with  Robert  Knight,  treasurer  to  the  South  Sfli 
'Com])any,  and  some  of  the  directors,  in  carrying  on  their  n* 
farious  practices:  and  therefore,  all  the  estate  which  he  WM 
possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  should  be  applied  to* 
ward  the  relief  of  unhappy  sufferers  by  the  South  Sea  scheme 
The  estates  of  the  other  directors  were  also  confiscated  hf 
act  of  parliament,  and  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  samepir 
pose,  after  a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  for  each  diredoi; 
proportioned  to  his  conduct  and  circumstances.'*     The  prince 
of  Wales  withdrew  his  name  of  governor  to  the  company.* 

The  disatrreemcnt  of  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
arrived  at  such  an  alarming  crisis,  as  to  threaten  that  it 
prove  a  source  of  division  among  the  people ;  but  Walpc»«^ 
when  on  the  eve  of  rejoining  the  govemment,  refused  to  t^k^  4 
any  part  against  the  prince,  and  used  his  utmost  effixtsej^, 
promote  a  reconciliation,  in  which  he  at  length  succeedab^ 
but  the  king,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Hanover,  did  w  bi 
appoint  the  prince,  regent,  during  his  absence,  but  left  t  Ai 
government  of  the  kingdom  to  be  directed  by  a  council  iiz>£. 
regency  J  composed  o^  vVve  ^t\wc\^«I  o6[icers  of  state.  The 
iapidated  state  of  Ibe  naWow  e^\\^<i  ^atVx^  t&»\^\.^^^< 


r  gk  the  Be^nning  of  Ncrvember,  and  the  Idng  hastened  bu  re* 
^m.  All  that  session  was  passed  in  schemes  for  retriefing 
4  he  public  credit,  which  was  at  leng^  efiected. 
^  7he  death  of  Charles  of  Sweden,  who  was  succeeded  by 
.  ^Irica,  his  youngest  sister,  she  being  elected  in  preference  te 
^  pharies  Frederick,  son  of  the  eldest  sister,  gave  a  change  to 
^iflbirs  with  regard  to  England.  A  separate  peace  was  con- 
.eluded  between  Sweden  and  HanoYer,  which  act  was  followed 
,3y  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  England;  the  unanimity  of 
^^faich  was  aflerwards  disturbed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
^rown  of  Sweden  to  the  husband  of  Ulrica,  Frederic  I. 

In  consequoice  of  parliament  taking  under  its  peculiar 
consideration  the  improYcment  of  trade  and  commerce,  more 
^han  a  hundred  difierent  articles  of  British  manafacture 
Were  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  thirty-eight  articles  of  raw 
materials  to  be  imported,  duty  free  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  wfaicii 
gpranted  bounties  and  pr^piums  to  the  importers  of  naval 
stores  from  the  English  colonies  in  North  America. 

The  conduct  of  Sutheiiand,  who  maintained  an  amazing 
influence  with  the  king,  was  truly  mysterious ;  he  aimed  to 
disgrace  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  secret  he  favoured  the 
TorieSk     The  Pretender,  too,  thought  his  hope  secure,  but  in 
'order  to  do'  anything  in  this,  it  would  be  neediul  to  remove 
Walpole,  a  project  which  the  death  of  Sutheriand  put  an  end 
to ;  and  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  duke  of 
Marlboioi^,  who  was  bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The 
new  pariiament  of  1723  was  diiefly  composed  of  Whigi. 
During  the  heat  <^  the  election,  a  conspiracy  was  detected ; 
the  first  intelligence  of  which  was  communicated  by  the 
regent  of  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the  agents  of 
James  had  applied  for  5000,  and  then  for  3000  men ;  but  the 
leqaeet  being  refused,  they  relied  on  the  disaffected  in  Engr 
land,  '**  and  it  would  be  proved,"  said  the  mover  of  the  ques- 
tion, ''that  a  meeting  had  taken  place,  at  which  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  seize  the  bank,  and  other  places  where  monies  were 
lodged,  and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  the  Royal  Exr 

As  a  certain  proof  of  the  plot,  the  tong  fteiA  K.O  ^^afc'^^"^^** 


of  Pecn  a  wpj  of  lb*  ori^nal  dadvalioa,  pnUishedb;  tbe 
pKtoider,  dkted  Laca.  SOb   of.  September,    Ylii,  aod 
addreued  to  tha  Uuw  kingdoBS  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
ItcIumL    In  (bit,  the  Fratcndcr  •names  the  title  of  Saaa 
Eex,  and  propoiea  tmu  ta  Ocorgo  I.,  tbat  he  shoold  give 
Op  to  bim  the  quiet  powBMJon  of  his   domiaions,  promis- 
ii^.  on  bii  pait,  to  CBaim  to  kiny  George  his  suKCsiioa 
to  the  BritUi  domiirioni,  wbowver  in  due  course  bis  nalnnl 
right  should  take  placa>    Tlie  Hotiae  pronounced  this  i  tni- 
loroua  libd,  and  ordend  it  to  bo  bomt.     On  that  txaaoa, 
Christo|rfierLa;er,ayaai]ggeirtlananof  tbe  Middle  Ten^ 
mi  prored  guilty  of  having  enliitad  men  for  the  urrice  of 
the  Prttender ;  he  was  ezccnted«  and  his  head  was  aiSiiitA 
at  Temple  Bar.    The  duke'  of  Norfolk,    doctor  AtlalmT. 
Imhop  of  Rochester,  vilh  aereial  other  noblemen,  andgeud^    I 
men,  werecommittedtotheTower;  butfor  want  DfeTidflHie  / 
alVthese,  except  Atteiborj,  wcr  afqnilled.    A  bill  of  pains  and  f 
penalties  was  fbood  against  the  bidiop,  and  he  was  degnded  I 
and  expdied  the  kingdooL*     As  he  was  proceeding  in  tlse  I 
tnontb  of  June  to  the   Continent,  he  met    Bolingbroke  il  I 
Calais ;  the  latter  had  receired  a  paidon  and  was  returaiv  .' 
to  England  ;  upon  which  the  bishop  observed  to  him, 
lord,  we  are  exchanged." 

Bolingbroke,  by  one  of  those  secret  moTcments  whiciJi- 
rect  the  springs  of  government  unseen  by  comoion  eyNirv 
ceived  his  pardon  through  the  exertions  of  the  same  pn^u  J' 
who  had  procured  his  attainder;  that  is,  he  was  so  far  restcAil  ^'^ 
in  blood,  that  he  could  return  to  his  own  conntrT^  'bj  , 
he  could  not  receive  back  his  estate,  nor  be  allowed  hL___^u:A 
in  the  House  of  Peers.    He  had  married  the  niece  of  MeaF__j^ 

•  Frucii  Attcrbnrjt  wu  bom  at  Hiddkbn,  nauKcwixnt  FipdiU  ttJ^^^jjlf 
■Ure.  1669.    He  nni.id  Ut  eduilim  »t  WtctiduUr  Mbml.  ul  i  -  "-  * 

■iKIeditodimt  gCChriilCollfgt.Oilanl.    HawupatroaiHdliy  Sirji 
lejr.blbbop  of  Eiettr;  ippoinltd  bj  Iho  Toiy  mdniiiitniQia    ' 
Cbriit  ClsRh,  and  iBl713,adTan«d,B(tliamoiiRUiBdati<a«>  imw 
to  iKa  biibaprie  of  Rechntar,  and  deaaarj  of  Wstaiiaatar.    Upaa  U 
naacf,  ke  repaiied  to  tba  Fnlander,  la  whom  he  Slled  aeoaseof  i 
/■■r  17S8,  when  he  left  Uw  HTTi«  cA  Ikish'mi  bHeoftw. \'H'yiiial  i 
br  oolenai  Haj.    Thgogh  Ihe  MiAiaf.  vSualnA^ii  *t  »?Av  rf,  ^k 
ttmrnU  in  u  amUiiiOU  mannn,^  iru  a.  •toa.i  t&tnM  \n  ' 
lb  dbd  at  Farii  OB  tha  Utk  ot  Vateqaiy.  VIU. 
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de  Maintenon,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  property  in 
his  own  right,  application  was  made  to  remove  the  attainder, 
Upon  which  occasion  Wa]pole  described  Bolingbroke  as 
having  atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  all  his  offences ;  and  afler 
contending  with  a  very  powerful  opposition,  the  attainder  was 
iescinded,  with  the  exception  of  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
liords.  The  public  were  amazed  at  Walpole's  want  of  pru- 
dence in  favouring  the  restoration  of  a  man,  on  whose  princi- 
ples no  dependence  could  be  confidently  placed;  but  the  mi- 
nister acted  in  that  matter  by  the  positive  commands  of  his 
flOTereign,  who  had  been  won  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
' .  duchess  of  Kendal,  whose  influence  Bolingbroke  purchased 
[^.  with  a  present  of  eleven  thousand  pounds;  and  he  looked  to 
:  her  further  interest  to  procure  his  full  restoration,  at  an  early 
\    of^portunity. 

Pope  Clement  XL  died  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  XIII.  of  the  noble  family  of  Conti. 

Tlie  princess  of  Wales  had  a  son,  William  Augustus,  duke 

oC  Cumberland.     The  king  was  pleased  at  this  time  to  grant 

several  promotions,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  the  cabinet. 

The  lords  Townshend  and  Carteret  were  appointed  secretaries 

of  state ;  the  earl  of  Hay  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 

^    of  Scotland;  and  the  earl  of  Bute  was  admitted  to  be  a  lord 

oS  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king.     After  these  arrangements 

»^  '    ftekin^  set  out  for  Hanover,  leaving  the  government  to  be 

^     '  bected  by  a  regency,  from  which  the  prince  of  Wales  was 

r^'     4ffi  excluded.     His  majesty  went  in  June,  and  returned  in 

fbe  ito  meet  his  parliament  in  the  January  following. 

Id  £ngland  the  attention  of  the  people  had  been  occupied 

^^ng:  the  winter  with  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 

**«  ior«i  chancellor,  against  whom  reports  were  made  by  able 

^json^^  that  he  had  embezzled,  or  suffered  his  officers  to 

J.  "®^^le,  the  effects  of  certain  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics. 

g^    ^^^  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and 

J^  ^<)und  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices,  he  was  committed 

^      Tower  until  he  should  pay  afiiue  of  VVvVt^  \ko>asax\A. 

which  money  the  peers  voted  b\vo>A^  \i^  «:^^v^^  Ns^ 
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-^iie  same  time  the  kiug  itTived  the  order  of  kniyhli 
V  «jath,  founded  by  Richard  11^  and  which  first  deriTod 
.^aq  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing  previous  to  tlie 
^ion. 

Juke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  died  in  a  fit  of 
.y,  with  which  he  was  seized  when  in  the  arms  of  tfao 
.  de  Talaris.     This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accom* 
and  the  most  dissipated  of  his  time.     His  death  led 
repose  of  Europe,  as  the  cardinal  Fleury  was  induced, 
age  of  seventy- three^  to  accept  the  place  of  prime 
T.    He  had  been  preceptor  to  the  young  king,  Louis 
and  as  he  possessed  wisdom  and  penetration,  with  a 
"  disposition,  he  acted  in   concert  with  the  English 
'erp  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  possessed  similar  senti- 
*;  and  thus  England  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  state  of 
'liDitf  than   had  been  its  fate  during  the  last  twenty 
Of  the  different  treaties  formed  during  that  period, 
''eiween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  cause 
"dousy  to  the  English  monarch,  who  feared  its  results 
"^t  prove  detrimental  to  his  Hanoverian  possessions.     It 
ecmtained  a   secret  article    regarding  the   Pretender, 
irds  whom  the  king  of  Spain  was  known  to  be  favourably 
ned;  besides  that  it  was  offensive  to  the  French,  and 
Dutch,  as  containing  conditions  more  advantageous  to  the 
'ie  of  Spain,  than  to  any  other  nation.    The  partial  clause 
s  occasioned  by  the  queen  of  Spain  being  led  to  expect  a 
ffriage  between  her  son  Don  Carlos  and  the  archduchess 
aiufc  Theresa,  heiress  to  the  house  of  Austria.    To  prevent 
e  ill  effects  of  such  a  treaty,  George  I.  concluded  a  fresh 
.  eaty  with  the  three  offended  powers,  the  kings  of  Prussia, 
icmnark,  and  Sweden,  so  that  Spain  and  Austria  remained 
-.aaaive. 

The  quadruple  alliance  had  been  projected  with  intent  to 
'0ttle  the  divisions  between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
^^lilip  king  of  Spain;  but  was  so  disagreeable  to  both  those 
parties,  that  they  stopped  the  negotiations  at  Cai&b 
iphilip  sent  Ripperda  with  a  secret  oveiluTe  XjoNvm 
gres^  ladaceinent  to  Philip  was  the  projected  fDK^ 
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die  relief  of  such  suiton  at  had  suflfered.     On  payiac^lkitaft 
the  earl  waa  dischaiged. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  «m  ital 
this  period  introduced  into  EUigland,  from  Tmkcy;  poMl 
Frederick,  the  princess  Amelia*  and  Cuolina,  with  amni 
of  the  nobility,  submitted  to  the  operation*  and  it  was  atktU 
with  success. 

Some  changes  in  the  miniRtry  took  place.     By  the  derihs 
of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  Townahend  and  Wal^iole  wm 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Whi^  administration.    EatF 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip  Idng  of  Spaia  tdad 
with  his  queen  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ddefonso,  and  itasff' 
the  crown  to  their  son,  the  prince  of  Asturiaa;  hot  he4|^ 
soon  after,  his  father  Philip  resumed  it*     He  left  the  ntrnfi^ 
ment  of  affairs  to  his  queen,  an  ambitious  woman,  and  find  rf 
intrigue.    Their  daughter,  the  Infiinta,  had  married  Ltsai 
XV.  of  France,  who  bore  her  such  an  unconquerable  dMM 
that  he  would  never  consummate  the  marriage,  and 
advice  of  his  council  he  sent  her  back  to  Madrid,,  wtddi 
pleased  the  queen,  that,  to  show  her  anger,  she  dismanf 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaujolois,  daughter  of  the  regent,  sndffto 
had  been  contracted  to  her  son,  Don  Carlos.     She  alsoff^ 
trived  to  form  a  private  treaty  with  Austria,  as  she  bad  it 
termined  that  France  should  have  no  further  interiereoetf  Jk 
the  affairs  of  Spain.     By  tliis  treaty  the  subjects  of  Aotdl 
would  gain  advantages   in  their  trade  with   Spaia,  wiad 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  England ;  and  to  counteract  any  ^ 
designs,  George  negotiated  a  defensive  treaty  between 
land,  France,  and  Prussia.     This  alliance  provided  a 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  of  those 
merce  particularly;  it  was  concluded  at  Hanover,  and 
continue  fifteen  years. 

On   the  5th  of  December,  the  princess  of  Wales  k^ 
daughter,  who  was  baptized  Louisa :  and  in  this  year 
Thomas  Guy,  member  for  Tamworth,  and  formerly  a  h^  ^  , 
aeller  in  London,  built  an  hospital,  for  the  support  of  whid^ 
left  at  his  death  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  poo^^ 
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iMNit  the  same  time  the  king  rtrhred  the  order  of  knlghM 
r  the  Bath,  founded  by  Richard  IL»  and  which  first  derived 
B  name  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing  previous  to  the 
istaUation. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  died  in  a  fit  of 
lOf^exy,  with  whidi  he  was  seised  when  in  the  arms  of  the 
ichess  de  Talaris.  This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accom* 
iiahed  and  the  most  dissipated  of  his  time.  His  death  led 
»  the  repose  of  Europe,  as  the  cardinal  Fleury  was  induced, 
;  the  age  of  seventy-three^  to  accq>t  the  i^ace  of  prime 
iuister.  He  had  been  preceptor  to  the  young  king,  Louis 
V. ;  and  as  he  possessed  wisdom  and  penetration,  with  a 
4rific  disposition,  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  English 
Imsier,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  possessed  similar  senti- 
Bnts;  and  thus  England  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  state  of 
mqaillity  than  had  been  its  fate  during  the  last  twenty 
UTS.  Of  the  diflerent  treaties  formed  during  that  period, 
e  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  cause 
Jealousy  to  the  English  monarch,  who  feared  its  results 
gpbt  prove  detrimental  to  his  Hanoverian  possessions.  It 
a  contained  a  secret  article  regarding  the  Pretender, 
f  ards  whom  the  long  of  Spain  was  known  to  be  favourably 
Lined ;  besides  that  it  was  offensive  to  the  French,  and 

I>tttch,  as  containing  conditions  more  advantageous  to  the 
de  of  Spain,  than  to  any  other  nation.  The  partial  clause 
s  occasioned  by  the  qoeen  of  Spain  being  led  to  expect  a 
irriage  between  her  son  Don  Carlos  and  the  archduchess 
uria  Theresa,  heiress  to  the  house  of  Austria.  To  prevent 
»  ill  effects  of  such  a  treaty,  George  I.  concluded  a  fresh 
aty  with  the  three  offended  powers,  the  kings  of  Prussia, 
eninark,  and  Sweden,  so  that  Spain  and  Austria  remained 
laaive. 

The  quadruple  alliance  had  been  projected  with  iutent  to 
fttle  the  divisions  between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
bdlip  king  of  Spain;  but  was  §o  disagreeable  to  both  those 
i,Tties,  that  they  stopped  the  negotiations  at  Ca.mb>Tak^^  veA 
:^lip  sent  Ripperda  with  a  secret  ovetluie  \o  Wwiiiau   "^Mt 
eat  ipdaoemeDt  to  Philip  was  the  pr^^ected  fnaxrv^ge^  oHVv^ 
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brollier  Don  Carlos  to  Mademoiselle  Beaujolois,  daughttr  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  of  the  Infanta,  his  daughter  Iqr 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  to  the  king  of  France*  After  the  death  of 
Orleans,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  sent  the  Infanta  back  to 
Spain,  and  afRanced  the  young  kin^«  Liouis,  to  the  dangktcr 
of  Stanislaus,  titular  king  of  Poland.  This  caused  Sptio  to 
declare  war  against  France ;  upon  which  he  referred  to  \be 
mediation  of  England  to  settle  his  difierences  at  Vienna; 
but  (Joorge  declined  acting  as  sole  mediator,  which  so  ex- 
asperated Philip,  that  he  concluded  his  difference  with  the 
emperor,  and  transferred  his  anger  to  Cngland.  la  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  Austria  were  many  secret  articles 
to  guarantee  their  mutual  assistance  of  each  others  tenv 
torics,  and  to  exclude  articles  of  commerce  injurious  to 
England  and  France;  and  a  rumour  prevailed  of  their  intentioB 
to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  A  defcnsife 
alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  was  soooa/ler 
signed  at  Hanover,  which  had  for  its  principal  object  to  op- 
pose the  designs  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Russia,  with  re* 
gard  to  commerce ;  as  well  as  to  counteract  any  attempts 
they  niiglit  be  induced  to  make  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 

In  contradiction  to  the  opinion  asserted  by  lord  Chester- 
field, "  that   Hanover  rode  triumphant  on   the   shoulders rf 
England,*'   alluding  to    the  sacrifice  made  in   that  treaty  ^^R 
tlie  interest  of  England  to  the  king's  dominions  in  GermaGSk^ 
sir  Robert  Walpole  has   shown,  that  that  was   an 
treaty   in  every  thing  but  the  name ;  that  the  motive 
gave  rise  to    it   was  **  the   protection  and   preservatiorr 
British  commerce,  British  possessions,  and  British  go 
ment*." 

At  that  period  the  British  ambassador  in  Spain  was  tre^**^ 
with  disrespect,  and  the  Jacobite  air,  "  The  King  shall  «»**     * 
bis  own  again,"  was  })laycd  at  court ;  and  the  duke  of 
son   to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  was  heard  to  declare  "  th 
hoped  it  would  soon  be  a  crime  in  Spain  to  mention  Georg 
as  king  of  England  f.*' 

•  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.,  page  435.  f  Ibid, 
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Whfle  these  events  were  passing  in  the  political  hemisphere, 
>lingbroke  became  impatient  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  his 
1  restoration.  The  duchess  of  Kendal  had  lost  by  death 
iv  rival,  lady  Darlington,  and  enjoyed  an  unparticipated 
cendency  of  power  over  the  king ;  but  she  was  aware  that 
»  health  was  declining^  and  therefore  was  cautious  not  to 
^.anything  that  was  likely  to  discompose  him.  Boling- 
oke  attributed  his  disappointment  to  the  interference  of  the 
inister,  and,  resolving  in  his  own  breast  to  transplant  Wal- 
ile  in  his  confidential  office,  thought  that  to  excite  a  feeling 
'  Jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  duchess  would  be  the  most 
ectual  means  to  obtain  his  end.  The  eldest  son  of  sir 
>bert  Walpole  occupied  a  house  on  Richmond-hil],  while 
mansion  was  erecting  for  him  as  ranger  of  Richmond 
irk«  The  king,  after  shooting,  frequently  dined  with  young 
Upole,  and  took  his  punch  with  him,  of  which  he  was 
ury  fond ;  but  the  duchess,  who  had  felt  displeased  thai  the 
ng  should  spend  his  aflemoon  in  this  convivial  manner,  was 
Kiaed,  by  the  insinuations  of  Bolingbroke,  to  feel  jealous  of 
OS  intercourse  with  Walpole.  Her  remonstrance,  however, 
^  no  time  to  take  the  desired  effect,  as  the  king,  who  had 
d*e&  two  years  without  making  a  visit  to  his  German  do* 
iwnions,  was  preparing  for  the  journey;  he  appointed  a 
^NS^cy  to  act  in  his  absence,  and  proceeded  to  Greenwich^ 
7^  whence  he  embarked  for  Holland,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
•u  arrived  at  Delden  on  the  9th,  on  his  road  to  Hanover. 
^  -oJajesty  dined  with  the  count  Twittel,  ate  heartily,  and 
*oiecJ  his  journey  at  four  the  next  morning ;  but  feeling  a 
wDn^gg^  he  suddenly  said  to  M.  Fabrice,  who  was  in  the 
.  With  him,  that  he  could  not  move  his  hand,  upon  which 
^^^  was  instantly  tried,  but  the  hand  continued  motion- 
•    ^lie  coach  was  stopped,  and  his  majesty's  surgeon,  who 

^^ar,  rubbed  the  part  affected  with,  spirits,  but  without 
^      A  fit  of  palsy  came  on,  a  vein  was  instantly  opened, 

^^  case  was  hopeless.     At  Ippenburen  the  king  had  ex- 

^^4  anxiety  to  reach  Osnaburgh,  and,  notwithstanding 
utmost  speed,  his  majesty  was  motionless  on  arriving 

^>  and  expired  on  the  11th,  in  the  palace  of  his  ovvl^ 
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surviving^  brother,  Ernest  Augustus*  bishc^  of  Osoiboig*. 
The  royal  remains  were  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  m 
deposited  with  those  of  his  ancestors.  George  I.  expired  ii 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  a^,  and  the  thirteenth  of  b 
reign.  The  king  left  issue  by  his  marriage  with  the  iMiics 
of  the  dukeof  Zell,  one  son,  who  succeeded  himontbetto 
of  England,  and  one  daughter,  who  became  queen  ofFM 

AH  historians  have  accounted  George  I.  a  veryfonvtt 
monarch.  In  his  conduct  after  his  accession  to  the  HatmM 
exercised  great  resolution,  perseverance,  and  a  neTer-&ifaS 
attention  to  business.  That  he  studied  the  intereflt  of  tk 
Hanoverians  more  than  he  did  that  of  his  English  sabjcdi 
ought  rather  to  be  a  subject  of  regret  than  of  censure  ([«• 
vided  that  kings  are  allowed  to  feel  the  force  of  early  htlA)- 
since  his  majesty  had  attained  his  fifly-fourth  yearprevioMto 
his  first  landing  in  England,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  (k 
manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  country;  M^ 
listened  with  great  liberality  to  those  who  acquainted  Ids 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  h 
his  domestic  habits  the  king  allowed  a  culpable  indolgeBee 
towards  his  mistress  to  render  him  severe  to  an  amiable  w* 
and  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  paternal  duties. 

King  George  I.  married  Sophia  Dorothy,  the  only  chM 
of  William  duke  of  Zell;  she  was  born  in  1666,  and  her  iS* 
ance  was  courted  by  the  greatest  princes  in  Germany.  Atiht 
period  of  her  marriage  she  was  only  sixteen,  was  handsone. 
and  possessed  some  accomplishments ;  but  these  were  imali^ 
to  secure  her  her  husband's  affection ;  after  the  Wrth  of  as*  I 
and  a  daughter,  he  treated  her  with  neglect,  and  altacW  | 
himself  to  a  mistress. 

At  that  time  count  Koningsmark,  a  Swedish  nobleoiK 
came  to  Hanover ;  he  had  been  a  former  suitor  to  Sophi* 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  prince  renewed  his  attentions  so  tf 

•  The  duchess  of  Kendal  was  hastening  forward;  when  told  he  wm  dead  sle  p 
ceeded  to  Brunswick,  and  returned  in  four  months  after  to  England    and  lirel  s 
Kendal  House,  l8lewoTt\\.    SYve  dWd  m  Vl^.Z-,  W^  ^lace  after  her  death  was  caav^ 
into  a  tea-garden.     Hei  propcTlY  -w^a  ^vVv^LeftL  vcnQitL%>a«i  ^^i«r«»j^  -ri^nijiiwi  aii  *      ' 
oountetss  of  Chesterfield,  wYvo  \xaLOL  -paaaviviL  a^*  V«  \i\fcR,^  ^'^^"^^'^viT\3&fc^\«ab'^!^«5|ii 
to  be  her  daughter  hy  Geoflcge  1. 
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,  ^  attract  notice,  and  an  intimation  of  his  attachment  was  con- 

I  ^ed  to  the  absent  husband.     At  his  return  the  count  was 

ijiet  in  crossing  a  passa'ge  from  Sophia's  apartment,  and  put 

->   death  in  the  presence  of  the  elector,     llie  princess  was 

^^inediately  placed  under  arrest ;  she  protested  her  innocence, 

yiit'eircumstances  appeared  stixHig^  against  her,  and  Georgia 

^  .ho  had  nevex'  loved  her,  .believed  the  account  ai  her  infidelity 

,  •  3  given  him  by  his  father.     He  consented  to  her  imprison- 

jieat,  aoid  obtained  firom  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  a  divorce 

a  the  28th  December,  1694.     Her  father,  who  doted  oa 

sr,   had  no  doubt  of  her  guilt,  and  continued  in  habits  of 

•iendship  with  Ernest  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law. 

Xhe  unfortunate  lady  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Alden, 

a  the  river  Aller,  in  the  duchy  of  Zell,  where  she  endured 

'  aptivity  thirty-two  years.     She  died  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 

car»  1726 ;  and  her  death  was  announced  under  the  title  of  the 

leetress  dowager  of  Hanover. 

Sophia  conducted  herself  during  her  confinement  with 
"nldness  and  patienee:  she  received  the  sacrament  once 
very  week,  when  she  always  asserted  her  innocence  of  the 
^rime  laid  to  her  charge.  Subsequent  circumstances  have 
'aoded  to  shew  she  was  not  guilty,  but  was  sacrificed  to  the 
^idkMisy  of  the  countess  of  Platen^  the  favourite  mistress  of 
^^!klleat  Angustus,  who,  being  herself  in  love  with  the  count, 
^ind  slighted  by  him,  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  lover  and  the 
^nineess  to  her  vengeance. 

^  George  II.  was  strongly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  enter- 
tained a  certffiui  belief  of  her  innocence.  He  once  crossed  the 
"lyier  on  horseback  to  pay  her  a  visit,  but  the  baron  de  Bulow, 
-!i}  whose  care  she  was  committed,  would  not  allow  of  the 
intanriew.  Had  she  survived  his  accession,  he  would  havB 
^pestered  her  to  liberty,  and  acknowledged  her  queen  dowager, 
'He  iiad  always  preserved  her  portrait  in  secret.  He  told 
^q^veen  Caroline  that,  when  some  repairs  were  making  in  the 
priirr  of  Hanover,  the  bones  of  count  Koningsmark  were 
filBiid  under  the  floor  of  the  antechamber  which  led  V^  ^2di^ 
Wfmxtsnent  of  8opMa\ 

•  K«Doin  o/giir  Robert  Walxwk,  vd.  V.  1^  4fiA» 
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IM^v^wwtfieaaiKif  GM>e«I.  odJ  Ifa  cxm^P^ 
ptfawv  tCJ^aatbai^  ZeU.  *- 

He  «M  M  U>  Torty-fiAii  year  at  tb«  time  of  U(ii4 
to  tiw  Onaie  of  EoglaBd,  irtikh  was  on  the  IStk  nl 
1T9T,  sad  wm  etowned  wifb  his  qne«n  st  W^umast 
11&  of  October^  with  the  usual  solemoities.  TUs  t^  W 
Teeaired  the  fint  groonds  of  his  edacatioo  Irtm  im  ^ 
Bodicr,  tbe  cketress  Sophia.  In  his  youth  he  Iw!  to- 
gnibcd  ImnMlf  by  his  brarery  and  military  talents,  uMi^ 
db^ajed  in  Ibe  allied  snnj  nndei-  the  duke  of  MmIIm# 
Id  1708;  but  the  nustrnderstandiB^  which  had  feri 
czutcd  betwMB  him  and  bis  late  lather  bad 
live  in  a  more  retired  manaer  than  was  altogetbi 
bis  station  as  prince  of  Wales.  He  entertajncdaiaitf 
opinion  of  his  queen,  whose  levees  are  stated  t^  the  lii^^ 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  to  have  presented  "  a  iilum  iW 
of  the  motley  chkracter  and  manners  of  a  queeaodaW' 
woman.  She  received  company  while  she  was  at  hv  idlK 
prayers,  and  sometimes  a  sermon,  were  re«d ;  Inail  i* 
and  divines  were  intermixed  with  courtiers  nidhdiarf'' 
household:  the  cnuTersation  turned  on  raetaphydealtdHk 
blended  with  repartees,  sallies  of  mirth,  and  the  tiOMl^ 
of  a  drawing-room." 

The  Tory  faction,  nhich  had  unceasingly  endeaWBtt^ 
thwart  the  measures  of  government  in  the  preceifiii;  flip 
and  which  reckoned  in  its  number  the  first  oratonat*  i 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  aUlilfea,  11a tU nil  Affi^ 
with  tlie  expectation  that  the  miniatiy  WonUt  haYW  l"^*!* 
a  great  change,  but  the  queen,  whose  inflottice  atwr  W 
with  her  husband,  bad  fonned  &  ^er^  high  notkm  of  ifr'Bil' 
IPalpoIc^s  talents  -,  &q&  \.\u«  fu^t«vn^Sc  'riiiiiii^i  laT* 
lessened  by  the  toiow\e6sa  \\«A.^^ ■*»»'&&. -^^mli  m  i^<Jk^ 
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»arliament  a  jointure  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,. 

a   case  she  outlived  her  royal  husband;   whereas  another 

I  ainister  would  not  have  ventured  on  a  further  request  than 

ixty  thousand  pounds.     That,  and  the  bill  which  fixed  the 

ame  civil  list  as  was  granted  to  his  father,  formed  the  chief 

lart  of  the  business  of  the  present  session.    The  parliament 

'  vas  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  the  new  elections  were 

'entered  upon  with  astonishing  vigour.    The  Whigs  and  Tories 

exchanged  their  names  for  those  of  the  court  and  the  country 

'parties*    The  same  modes  of  corruption  were  employed  by 

he  minister  in  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 

iS  were  used  when  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  en- 

'laDgered  by  the  opposition  of  the  peers:  the  power  and 

-icbes  thus  acquired  were  voted  in  the  service  of  fraud  and 

Tenality ;   the  luxury  thus  obtained  by  the  meanest  acts  of 

peculation  destroyed  the  vital  principle  of  honour  and  public 

sredit,  and  the  perversion  operated  to  undermine  the  royal 

prerogative  which  it  was  pretended  to  protect.    The  king 

filled  up  the  several  departments  in  his  ministry,  his  council> 

and  his  household,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  showed  by 

bis  appointments  that  he  intended  the  Whigs  should  still  be 

tlie  directors  of  the  administration;   and  that  the  internal 

I^Temment  of  the  kingdom  should  be  similar  to  that  main- 

lained  by  his  father,  and  that  he  should  follow  the  same  steps 

in  lus  foreign  connexions.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  filled  the  two 

ofl^ces  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the 

treasury,  and  was  considered  the  prime  minister* 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  a  powerful  party 
of  the  opposition,  with  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen> 
aad  Mr.  Pulteney,  as  their  leaders,  opposed,  with  all  the 
vigour  of  men  endeavouring  to  acquire  an  ascendancy,  the 
motion  of  the  minister  for  a  supply  to  enable  the  monarch  to 
fiilfil  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  crown  during  the 
laj^t  session.  At  length  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
.Bugority.  The  protestant  interest  in  Germany  lost  a  sincere 
^vocate  by  the  death  of  his  royal  highness  Ernest  Axl^vi&<^\^^ 
bishop  ofOsnaburg,  the  only  surviving  \ito\i)aet  o^  ^^opt^^-^ 
41  man  of  such  amiable  manners  and  WbetA  ^qtcAn^^^.  ^^  ^ 
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•hwc  b66ii  eqiiaBy  bdlBfvdl  Vy  Mi 

■«b}6Gl8.    H«  WM  MMeiei  jm 

4or  Cologiie*  it  bdafl^  oojoyeA^ 

^irick  and  tint  «leetor.    fa  tl»  miofiMi;^1imwkw0 

FMd«ridi»  the  Idag't  Mm*  Mi;  wi4kBMh«ror^ 

catne  to  England  UnmH^wmUmibti^lm  HmmmtlM 

iBtrodnoed  into  tbe  eoanei,  attd  wMlii  >ri»w  af WJNi' 

The  imfcbKtod  eigrtiogfcrf  Bolfaigbiiiitw  <  n  dMMjiUjfc 
and  Msoeileaffoes  fironii 
lawMdi  their  femefiL.   Wai^pttto  iMi: 
nproech;  bis  own  mpmtlm&i4M  Ihe 
tanght  him  to  doubt  the  einoprfty  of  •& 
could  argue  with  the  gvteteit  4eeMfaig 
topic  whidi  he  thought  k  Me  IhIbwiK  toi, 
broke,  finding  he  waa  IbBed  to  ewmf  attM^hi  WVM 
made  to  injiire  Walpole* 
•aecretaiy,  te  inqwct  the  woiteal  DvahMEi  la.J 
have  been  able  to  prove  that  the  port  had  nal 
•according  to  the  terras  of  the  tresAj  of  Utneht:  fab' 
knew  that  the  thing  most  Ukdy  to  exeila  flngrytfV 
against  the  minister  woold  be  to  find  that  ke  ftmaniMM 
but  here  he  had  no  bettor  success*  ' 

In  foreign  matters  the  Spantaids  were&efinttsM* 
the  rights  of  the  treaties  fimned  in  the^laat 

A  congress  had  met  at  Soissons  fisr 
difierences  of  Europe,  but  whidi  was  of  litda 
of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  pi 
the  part  of  Spain.    The  nunistry ,  beiaf^ 
tbe  Spaniards  opportunity  ibr  continwiag 
by  their  guarda  costas  on  the  seas.  . 

Queen  Anne  of  Spain  was  carelesa-of  a 
land,  as  she  looked  for  her  son's  aHianca  a  Itehf ri 
the  Frendi  interest:  meanwhile  the  finaquenl 
the  English  merchants  respecting  iihe..eoniuct^  ttt^jl 
niaids  on  Uie  southern  coasts  of  America^ 
was  totally  disregarded ;  and  one  of  the 
'acoonnt  of  hia  acute  wiSenn^^  «usaa^ 
Hoommons  to  attempt  a  tcomwi^  ^  ^&"^ 
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90se  England  had  recourse  to  her  old  remedy*  a  treaty; 

supposing  that  all  risk  of  a  war  was  at  an  end,  the  par* 
«nt  was  employed  in  suggesting  improvements  at  faomt* 

Oglethorp,  a  member  of  the  commons,  having  received 
irmation  that  the  gaolers  exercised  various  cruelties  in  the 
3ns,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  cause; 
reupon  they  proceeded  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  they 
d  sir  William  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons  for  some 
Ed  offence  given  to  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  warder.  This  led 
■e  discovery  of  other  cruelties,  and  Bainbridge,  with  the 
<r  warder,  and  others  his  accomplices,  were  committed 
«wgate. 

airing  the  period  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  late  treaty^ 
3arm  contest  was  carried  on  in  parliament  between  the 
C  and  the  country  parties.  A  set  of  interested  men  had 
«d,  under  a  show  of  benevolence,  a  company,  to  whidi 

gave  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation,  to  lend 
ey  to  the  poor  at  legal  interest  upon  small  pledges,  and 
srsons  of  rank  on  a  fair  security.  Their  capital  was  at 
limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  soon  increased 
vbscription  to  six  hundred  thousand.  After  this  com* 
r  had  been  established  thirty  years,  the  cashier,  George 
»lnson,  M.  P.  for  Mario w,  and  John  Thompson,  the  ware- 
se-keeper,  absconded ;  and  it  appeared  that  five  hundred 
nsand  of  the  money  was  expended  without  the  knowledge 
the  prc^rietors.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  an 
luitous  system  had  been  carried  on,  in  whidi  several  per- 
is of  rank  were  concerned.  Six  members  of  parh'ament  were 
elled  fot  their  fraudulent  practices  in  this  and  other  mat- 

;  two,  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  a  fraudulent  sale 
the  late  earl  of  Derwentwatei^s  estates,  and  an  opinioii 
railed  in  the  house  of  lords  that  the  whole  of  the  forfeited 
perty  had  been  employed  in  the  rewarding  knavery  and 
id.  About  the  same  period  Townshend  resigned,  in  con- 
lenee  of  disagreeing  with  his  brother-in-law  in  the  cabi- 

but  be  retired  with  the  most  unsullied  ch«raL<^«x%  vsi^ 
D,  Bome  time  after,  he  was  iiTgeA  \>y  Wjft  Oy^ww^owq^^^ 
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sanction  certain  measures  against  Walpole,  he'decU£ 
interference  in  politics ;  and,  to  avoid  the  snare,  be  an 
went  to  London,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Iife£3» 
ham,  improving  agricultural  pursuits  with  his  experizc*. 
and  enlivening  the  country  by  the  exercise  of  hospitality.       ^ 

A  bill  was  proposed  to  fix  a  general  excise  ;  Walpole  ir>     P 
duced  it  by  exposing  the  frauds  practised  bytheikctc^: 
London,  who  were  employed  by  the  American  pliDtm^ 
selling  their  tobacco.  To  prevent  this  imposition,  he  propose. 
that  all  the  quantity  imported    should  be  lodged  is  v» 
houses,  and  when  the  proprietor  found  a  purchaser,  it  sli^ 
be  sold  from  thence,  on  paying  a  duty  of  four  pence  osi 
pound.     The  public  opposed  this  measure  with  so  mucliTJ?' 
lence  that  the  ministry  became  intimidated,  the  bilins^ 
up,  and  the  populace  of  London  testified  their  joy  by  bonic 
the  effigy  of  Walpole,  and  by  various -public  rejoidnff  i*^ 
conciliation  had  been  effected  between  France  andSpWi'*' 
England  was  no  longer  suspected  of  entertaining^  a  paio^  ^ 
towards  France,  as  the  jealous  feelings  between  these  t*    J* 
nations  had  latterly  revived,  in  consequence  of  a  final  W^ 
.signed  at  Vienna,  which  bound  the  interest  of  Ausiris™ 
that  of  England. 

The  firm  establishment  of  the  house  of  Hanover  «'^M  ^'i 
throne  of  Britain  had  now  restored  the  domestic  traiw]iJ*?l  ^'^'. 
of  the  nation  j  and  the  party  spirit  which  for  a  long  cs ,  r*  ■ 
divitled  the  interests  of  the  people  had  nearly  substf*!  .  - 
cxcei)t  among  the  leaders  of  government,  where  ^  \  ^'' 
ferent  views  of  political  subjects  frequently  caused  adi*^!  J^ 
of  oi)inion.s,  Horace  Walpole  having  returned  from  »**  I .  f'^ 
earl  Waldegrave  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  tb^**  I  v*^-' 
of  aml)assador ;  his  father  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  J«*  p  < 
II.,  and  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  that  iiK»^  fJ^^ 
Henrietta,  by  Arabella  Churchill;  the  present  JameSi ''^  ^  - 
Waldegrave,  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  reli?:  ^ 
which  he  changed  in  1722  for  the  Protestant  creed  P  T^'n'v 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  with  a  view  to  morti^  hi*  j/'^'- 
day  asked  bis  iieyAievj  \n\v^W\^xV^\\»A.  Oaajasga^^sw^^^^  '  ^^^ 
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)olitical  motives,  and  used  the  expression  **  Confeu  the 
ti ;"  to  this  the  earl  replied,  '*  I  changed  my  religion  to 
4  confession,'* 
n  act  had  passed  the  Commons,  by  which  a  sinking  fund 

established,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  sur- 
ges of  duties  and  revenues  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
onal  debt.  The  minister  now  carried  a  motion,  to  take 
y  a  part  of  that  money  for  current  expenses ;  a  measure 
which  he  has  been  most  deservedly  censured,  sincie  by  the 
lication  of  the  money  to  its  intended  purpose,  a  great 
;  of  the  original  debt  was  annually  wiped  off,  but  since 

encroachment  on  its  operation,  that  part  of  the  revenue 
alienated  into  the  annual  expenditure.  During  the  whole 
this  session  it  seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
erse  party  to  render  the  minister  unpopular.  The  attack 
^nated,  as  on  former  occasions,  with  Bblingbroke ;  and 
ler  his  direction  was  ably  managed  by  sir  William  Wynd<v 
I  and  his  friends  in  the  minorityt  Their  efforts  proved 
i^tual,  and  only  served  to  bring  new  reproach  on  Boling- 
Ice,  who,  finding  that  his  professions  of  virtue  and  dis* 
restedness  did  not  gain  belief,  once  more  retired  to 
ice. 

insure  was  attributed  to  the  minister  at  this  period  for 
standing  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the  people,  to  join 
^roperor  of  Austria  in  defending  his  territory  from  the 
lities  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia ;  and  thus  allow- 
tdvantages  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
But  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  caused  a  reunion  ot 
^md  with  the  house  of  Austria,  had  revived  the  former 
Ksies  between  France  and  Spain.  Louis  XV.  supported 
^^aims  of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus,  to  the  crown  ot 
^^,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Augustus  IL,  at  Warsaw* 
-  English  minister  wanted  to  exclude  Stanislaus,  but 
1  to  offend  France ;  and  he  acted  with  such  caution, 
k^ance,  and  duplicity,  that  shows  him  to  have  equalled, 
t.  excelled,  all  modem  practitioners  of  intrigue.  The 
a^  of  Fiance  succeeded  in  placing  &iaxi\c\AM^  ow  ^^ 
^  but  be  was  immediately  compelled  lo  c^V.  \\.«   ^\^x^ 


of  ihc  ueaty  &!  Vienna,  he  had  jaat  reas) 
bftve  been  readily  afforded;  this  expcd 
slroDger  from  ibe  secret  influence  uaei 
ministers  lo  exclude  Slanislaus,  but  be  was 
The  success  of  (he  allied  armies  of  Frani 
dinia,  and  ihc  irrilaled  condition  of  the  a 
George  II.  do  no  more  than  offer  hifl  sen 
rendered  it  prudent,  aud  nece<;sary,  that  ■ 
bund  in  a  state  of  defence.  Wulpole  also 
to  send  his  brother  Horace  to  the  Hagni 
slates  nf  Holland  would  join  ia  the  viewi  i 
Meanwhile,  the  emperor  employed  Iha 
on  a  secret  mission  tu  the  king  and  qaee| 
the  minister,  who  was  acquainted  witii  I 
forward,  had  sufficient  interest  to  procure  t 
bishop,  and  also  to  obtain  the  emperor'i 
tnedialion  of  the  maritime  powersi,  again 
of  hostilities ;  but  a  disagreement  respea 
ment  of  preliminaries,  between  Fleury  i 
dered  an  amicable  adjustment  impossibly 
wa»  used.  The  English  cabinet  was  at  tt 
oninion.    and  the   Idncr  felt  sa  miirh    lU 
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were  everywhere  successful,  but  they  bad  a  great 
the  death  of  their  commander,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
M  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  as  he  was  examining  the 
erf  a  redoubt  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  His  son, 
fcard,  who  was  on  one  side  of  him,  was  covered  with 
t^r's  blood,  and  the  duke  of  Duras,  who  was  on  the 
Uie,  was  wounded  by  a  stick  out  of  a  gabion  which  the 
^  broken   to  pieces.     James  Fitzjames,  duke   of 

4  wu  the  illegitimate  son  of  James  II.,  when  he  was 
^f  York,  and  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  the  famed 
'^Marlborough.  He  was  born  2lst  of  August,  1671, 
^Jins  in  the  Bourbonnois,  whither  his  mother  had  re- 
^  be  secret.  She  afterwards  took  him  with  her  to 
^  and  his  father  sent  him  when  seven  years  old  into 
W  to  be  educated  by  father  Gough,  who  afterwards  had 
^  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  They  were 
College  of  July,  the  same  in  which  the  duke  of  Mon- 

aatnral  son  of  Charles  II.  was  placed^  till  the  death 
f  preceptor  Gough.    They  were  then  removed  to  the 

tt  Plessis,  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1664, 
Ihey  were  called  to  take  a  part  in  active  life.  The 
*  Berwick  exercised  all  the  duties  of  a  great  military 
ader;   his  qualities   as  a  general,   and  his   private 

drew  the  following  remark  from  Montesquieu : — *'  In 
ks  of  Plutarch  I  have  seen,  at  a  distance,  what  great 
re;  in  him  I  behold,  at  a  nearer  view,  what  they  ore." 
'  to  .the  close  of  this  session,  an  annuity  of  five  thou- 
ounds  per  annum  was  settled  on  the  princess  royal, 
marriage  with  the  prince  of  Orange  was  solemnized 

the  preceding  spring.     A  bill  too  was  passed  which 
d  that  all  law  proceedings  should  in  future  be  reg^s- 
I  the  English  language, 
be  kingf  s  return  from  Hanover  to  open  the  parliament 

5  he  found  the  people  dissatisfied  at  the  success  of 
nch,  and  the  continued  depredations  of  the  Spaniards, 
dse  system  had  produced  violent  murmuT^  Va  %^q»\.- 
bere  numerouB  frauda  were  commiited)  «Liii3L^^'<^^e 
mortiScAtioa  to  see  his  fiiends  decrease  Va.  ii^xok^^t* 
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4 .  .  s  -^ ^; -.£  . -,  e^TOT  arrived  frosa  Portngil to "^r^  ** 
-•  Et  £-  :  iril--".  Sriin,  which  interference  was ^^^Tj*".^ 
•7  ■  r  '  ■T'.rr  -cr-rrtr.re:  John,  king  of  P  ^"v^ 
:  ?  niTir-J  ""  *'"  Mirr  Ann,  sisier  to  the  ^-^^ 
A  --'  i.  ■■  I :  >  :rrif*d  the  hatred  his  family  bor^'^^ 
V  !  :  -•::'r  narr.-^e*  cf  the  prince  of  ^^^^^'"^^^ 
I  -.-  •:  :■•  P.r.  :ri!.  i-d  Joseph  prince  of  Brazil  ^^  ^^t-,^ 
A-  -  :  "^"  :: .  r  '..  Ir.far.:!  of  Spain  *,  reconciled  the  .  0^ 

"   -  -     A    .  1  Tr  I  r-r'.ween  the  ministers  of  Spain  «i^^«yg^^ 
:  :  r-::.=  - ii  :' f  :'.rx€r  animo^iiv,  and  caused  tf       ^ 
t.  ■■ -iiv   : :    Er.r"-SL>d.    ^hi^h  wa^  answered  bv  .      "^^£ 
? :    L  " •  ::  : :  :r.r  :  : r. cf  Lisbon.     This  intimidated d)  ^\^ 
"w    .  -'i-f  :.-  iTTT.^  :  r-^:  whilst  Jaraes  renewed  his  soo^  "^ 
f    E  r  i-i   :':r   5-j:c:ur,    the  finite   answer  was^^     ^^ 
l-£-:i:r^  :he  Er-r.'^r.  cabinet  was  in  a  divided  state. .^'* 
'.■=r^-   2   ".f-r'.f'.ve  negrative  was  given  to  the  empc^^*     ^ 
:'-:".  '.'.f  zr.'.r.'.^'iri  continued  in  an  undeviating  c<W^^  -" 
:  r  r  •  :.r.r  cf  r.^r'.iiment  business,  a  material  aliene^^ 
r-.iif  :r.  ".hr  rr.T.inv  bill,  obli^inff"  the  officer  who  enlil^ 
:;:---    ::    tike    h:r*i   before   a  magistrate  within  &     ^ 
:  fr  ::'  i:ivs.  w:.rn  he  should  be  at  libertv,  ontf  i^^^ 
:..f   :■   '.fv  j.   i    Tivinj-  the  expenses   incurred,  to  o^ 
v'  i-jvi:  :::  shew-::.,-  a  g-ood  and  true  cause  of  object?  J  ^^* 
r£--    r.  cr.ird  wi:h  the  signing  of  preliminaries  for  s    ^^ 


T.:c  }e:ir  terrr.inated  with  some  changes  that 
ri:y.T?  ..:*  Ejrore.     Victor  Amadeus,  the  king  oi 
h.\.:  rr>"^r.ei  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Charles  Emanu* 
of  Piciimont,  on  account  of  his  having  married  ,the 
i-j^^arer  of  St.  Seba-tian,  with  whom  he  lived  in 

«  y-.---z\  •'.-r-ri.  w.:«  -'.  Jjs^pb  V\'z  of  Pomjfal,  was  d»TsjE»riJ   -^^ 
>?*;-.  ■  -  ;-".riyf±  Ki— **e.  iis  s«c<:ci  wife.    DesTlLed  bv  Ler  parents  to  ^ ' 
*:r:  .:'  L:^:»  XV..  j'-f  -rri*  5*r.:.  wht-r.  :n-r  rear*  of  aj-.  to  Paris,  to  be  ^■''* 
^■  -  r.vr.-lcT-rt;  Ii: -xr-rz  the  dike  of  Boirbor.  became  re^nt  in  1723.  *•'" 
L*«  :a  tr.a:  ::.e  :ir:r.e  of  France  ic-rfct  I-e  filled  by  a  descenJantof  W^ 
a:osar.*i.  he  =STr.'.i  V:.»  yc-^iz  Vx^  v.  \.V.«  aqe   of  foar.een  to  Maria  I* 
dic.i*t'er  of  Statlatxi*.  at.  i  r.V.»r.  W-.x.^  \^r.*C^\jeT  \v^ct  \^  -t«.>c.T<n(A<&i  at  Wfiua 
ie  AI«%ctf.     The  Ic:av.a,  th«n  e'.ev«i  -^eM*  «>\\,  •«»»  iw»x"\»£»c',a^\i^«vV 
htT  farber,  Virg  PbU-.:),  caTr.«i'c.«T  •.:.  ^aiv  .x,  atv*.  <^--Te  x:i^TT*\\.tx'A^^ 
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^'eter  II.,  czar  of  Muscovy,  died,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  a  niece 

\l  the  first  Peter  ;  and  at  Rome,  pope  Benedict  XIII.  had 

.  een   succeeded  in  the  papal  chair   by  Lawrence  Corsini, 

nder  the  title  of  Clement  XII.     France  had  been  distracted 

/ith  religious  dissensions,  which  ^ew  to  such  a  height  under 

^  le  ministry  of  cardinal  Fleury,  who  prevailed  on  Louis  XV. 

>    accept  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  that  nothing  but  the 

>ve  the  people  bore  to  their  sovereign  preserved  the  king- 

.om  from  a  civil  war;  and  a  revolution  in  Turkey  had  made 

i'ahomet  grand   signior,   after  keeping  him   six  years  in 

onfinement. 

"While  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  foreign  states, 

^.le  interior  police  of  England  was  so  neglected,  as  to  draw 

";ery  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  ministers ;  the 

'■oads  throughout  England  were  infested  with  robbers  and 

issassins,  so  that  strangers  and  travellers  were  in  continual 

ear  of  being  murdered. 

In  the  next  parliament,  a  bill  proposed  by  Joseph  Jekyll, 
ror  taxing  spirituous  liquors,  subjected  the  minister  to  much 
censure,  without  benefiting  the  morals  of  society,  which  the 
nover  professed  to  have  entertained  as  his  object.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  next  proposed,  but  was  negatived 
3y  the  minister,  who,  at  the  same  time,  supported  a  bill  for 
:'he  relief  of  the  Quakers :  the  latter  passed  the  Commons, 
tmt  was  refused  by  a  small  minority  in  the  Lords.  This 
rejection  was  particularly  annoying  to  Walpole,  whose  chief' 
motive  for  favouring  the  bill  arose  in  his  wish  to  gratify  a 
body  of  Quakers  residing  in  Norfolk,  who  had  supported 
Bvith  their  interest  the  candidates  he  had  proposed  for  the 
eity  of  Norwich ;  and  for  which  he  wished  to  evince  his 
|^TB.titude  for  the  past,  and  ensure  their  future  good  offices^ 
\yy  his  acquiescence  to  their  request.  As  he  attributed  the 
refusal  of  the  bill  to  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  of  London,  he 
shewed  his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  his  confidence  from 
,  ihat  prelate  in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Doctor 
Oibson  had  raised  himself  into  early  noUc<i  b"^  ywkwj  -^xM^- 
CBiions  which  proved  his  classical  eruditVou.  13^.^^^^^  ^  ^^"aX. 
^'end  to  the  Protestant  succession  ;  and  Yna  «y\.e«i'aA:^^\« 
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iDK  anrl  his  piety  caused  him  to  be  considered  ^  f^  y& 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  hope  which  V^al^^  ^  . 
to  frustrate,  so  that  doctor  Potter  succeeded  to  ;  ^ 

when,  at  his  death,  it  was  offered  to  Gibson,  th^^  ^    - 
clined  it  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  iufirmitie^^     , 
fusion   of  favours  which   were   continually  hea^c^^ 
friends  of  the   minister  gave   umbrage  to  some^^^ 
servants  of  the  crown,  whose  resignations  followetd'^^ 
cpience.     The  leaders  of  the  opposition  shewed  tki)     " 
by  writing  articles  in  the  Crafltmanj  an  anti-ministaia*^ 
and  they  issued  several  pamphlets,  in  which  tliejx'^''' 
arrows  at  the  government;    and  as  these  publicisoilcJ 
conducted  with  great  talent,  the  wit  and  acrimoDj^nor 
in  them  caused  them  to  be  read  with  avidity.    The   9ri*l 
determined  on  another  visit  to  Hanover,  he  agaA^^ 
government  to  a  regency,  directed  by  the  queen ;  I     ;  j 
recommended  unanimity  in  the  cabinet,  and  to» 
Wulpole  with  him  to  act  as  his  secretary  at  Hanovr 

During  the  kingf  s  absence  various  tumults  took 
most  important  in  its  consequence  were  the  riot 
fields,    among  the   weavers,  who  took  offence 
being  employed  there,  though  at  an  inferior  rate    ^^iZ^ 
the  populace  were  also  much  irritated  at  the  pas^Vo/A' 
Gin  Act.     But  a  more  serious  riot  occurred  in  ScoiJaml  j  / 
daring  smuggler,  named  Wilson,  was  hanged  at  Edinboil 
for  robbing  a  collector  of  the  revenue.     He  had  sided  ik    • 
escape  of  a  fellow-criminal  from  the  guards ;  and  goTtnuK*   - 
being  fearful  that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  wt  m 
magistrate  of  Edinburgh  orders  that  the   train  ban^*  ..' 
city  guards  should  be  provided  with  ammunition  ao°  ***" 
Tlie  execution  passed  off  quietly;  but  no  sooner  was  t»* 
cutioner  prepared  to  cut  down  the  body,  than  the  p¥"7 
forced  their  way  to   the  gallows.     Captain  Porteus  W  \ 
struck  with  a  stone,  in  the  moment  of  provocation,  ow*  > 
his  men  to  fire,  by  which  five  were  killed  and  several  ^^^ 
Porteus  was  appteheude^,  ^ox  Vvsfwv^  dvte.cted  the  soli**     * 
fire  without  the  oxdeta  o^  «l  cw'A  \svai^'95a^Sufe\\ft'm«»'*. 
ibnnd    guilty,  and  couderoxkcA  \o  ^vi\\s»5c  wi«^  ws^i 
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ho  formed  the  jury  licquiUed  him ;  which,  added  to 
rourable  circamstancesi  caused  the  queen  regpent  to 
'espite  for  siiL  weeks,  to  give  time  for  further  inquiry 
particulars  of  the  case.  This  so  irritated  the  lower 
in  Edinburgh,  that  they  proceeded  in  the  moat 
manner.  The  guards  were  surprised,  the  populace 
session  of  the  city  gatesj  released  the  prisoners,  and 
Porteus,  they  dragged  him  to  the  grass-market, 
bey  broke  into  a  shop,  took  out  a  coil  of  ropes,  and 
im  upon  a  dyer^s  cross-post,  near  the  common  place 
tion*. 

e  opening  of  parliament  these  riots  became  the 
subject  of  debate.  In  the  Lords,  a  motion  of  in- 
:o  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  Ediubui^h  was 
y  lord  Carteret ;  while  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
chancellor  voted  for  a  general,  not  a  specific,  inquiry : 
motion  of  lord  Carteret  was  carried,  and  it  appeared 
rteus  was  justified  in  firing,  on  the  motive  of  self- 
It  followed,  of  course,  that  the  reprieve  was  just; 
ill  of  pains  and  penalties  passed,  which  disabled 
er  Wilson,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  from  acting 
nagistracy  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  also 
a  fine  upon  the  corporation  of  that  city.  Much 
s  spent  this  session  in  debate.  On  the  substance  of 
'  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  which 
the  end  rejected.  T^e  playhouse  bill  next  engrossed 
ition  of  the  parliament.  The  immorality  of  the  stage 
Dr  amendmetit;  a  patent  having  been  injudiciously 
to  sir  Richard  Steele,  Colley  Cibber,  and  Booth,  which 
them  to  act  plays  without  the  lioepse  of  any  officer, 
sent  bill  was  to  restore  the  authority  formerly  given 
aaster  of  the  revels,  and  usually  exercised  by  the 
unberlaib,  vesting  in  him  the  power  of  allowing  and 
\  what  seemed  to  him  improper, 
j^ear  was  marked  with  some  important  events:  :the 
\  the  appearance  of  the  prince  in  the  o\^^o%\\\niW  v^xS.'')* 
now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  tece;Vi«dL  b,  Ss>x€m6^ 

•  CoxeTg  IMe  of  WaJppl«,  toL  ».,  p.  «ft5. 


I»ni» 


BDOlher  marriage  between  the  prince  royal  > 
the  princess  Amelia,  sisler  to  the  prince  of  ^ 
conduct  of  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  in 
interest  from  that  of  his  hrother-in-law,  Georf 
irritated  the  latter,  tliat  he  ceased  to  desire  t! 
present  majesty  conceived  a  strong  dislike  low 
William,  which  was  increased  by  the  latter  join 
of  Austria  against  Hanover.  The  prince  of  ' 
tau!;ht  to  expect  this  union,  and  having'  lea 
aunt,  the  queen  of  Prussia,  that  the  princess 
attachment  for  him,  his  royal  highness,  when 
age  uf  twenty-one,  employed  La  Mothe,  : 
cfficer,  to  inform  the  queen,  that,  provided 
majesties  would  sanction  the  plan,  the  prince 
g'o  incognito  to  Berlin,  and  marry  the  prince 
received  the  intelligence  with  joy,  and  promi 
Becrel  inviolable,  except  to  the  king.  Her  m 
the  next  morning  informed  the  English  envo 
■upposing  that  he  would  share  her  satisfs' 
acting  nnder  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  i 
information  to  the  king  of  England,  who  dea 
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him  into  the  company  of  Chesier(ie\d,  Cob-  r^Y 

ey,   and   sir  William  Wyudliam,  aW  mcmbert  ^^^ 

isition.      Pitt,  LyttleloQ,  and   the    iircnVi\Wt«  *i 

his  associates,  all  of  wliom  joined  in  poinnini  ^g^ 

1  talents  against  the  ministerial   party.    Snifti  y-ji^\. 

homson,  condemned  and  satirized  the  minister;  ,^]^ 

his   associates,  the  prince  was    most  charmed  ^« 

)uversation   and   manners  of  Bolingbroke.  who*  \  to 

sihle   theories  of  a  perfect  government,  led  the  .  to 

elieve   the   cause  of  opposition   to   be  that  of 
liberty.     Elated  by  the  bubble  of  popularity,  the  a 

red  on  obtaining  an  explanation   respecting  his  ost 

m  from  public  atfairs ;  and  suddenly  he  requested  ind 

of  his  royal  father,  in  which  he   demanded  to  :ess 

paign  in  the  imperial  army,  to  have  an  increase  dct* 

and  that  a  suitable  settlement  of  marriage  might  fol* 

for  him.     It  was  proposed  to  the  prince  to  marry  vitH 

of  Saxe   Gotha.    His  royal  highness  sent  for  re- 

k,  the  Prussian  minister,  to  whom  he  cspretocd 
ion  at  being  compelled  to  marry  a  stranger  whom  ^^ 

3r  seen,  at  a  time  that  he  was  rincerely  attached  ^^ 

ss  of  Prussia,  whose  alh'ance  would  have  given  ^^^ 

t  to  the  crown  of  £ogland.     Baroa  de  RorcV,  ^^' 

itious  as  to  write  the  particulars  of  hts  comer^a-  ^ 

le  prince  of  Wales  to  his  royal  master,  inViVcH  ^^^  c 

g  fallen  into  the  hands   of  the    English  kin^,  ^    ^^ 

1  angler  against  his  son.     The   marriage  of   the  \^  oC 

the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,   being'  arranged  \>5  zms^^ 

majesty,  lord  Delaware  irent  early  in  the  spring 
t  of  Saxe  Gotha,  to  conduct    the  future  princes*  '^^ 

EDg-Iand;  she  amVed  on  the  :^5th  of  April,    lai^A  ^"^^ 

was  soJemnized  two  days  ailerwards.  *  ^^ 

s,  beauty,  and  amiabfe  qualities    of  the   princr 
alliance  a  subject  of ^^,.^^^3  ^^  the  prince  •   U 

come  o      y  ^asaoi/p^un  j^  was  thoueUi  v 

f  was  frequentlv  BiaA     .  ^-  ^  . 

Tpoaiti 
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bill  was  rejecled,  and  all  the  circutnstani 
widen  ihe  breach  between  the  kin^  vmd  i 
Such  became  the  irritated  fitale  of  the  prii* 
the  year  following  his  marriuge,  when  hisca 
wilh  indicaljuns  of  ap[>ruaching  labour,  th 
ber  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  royal 
residing,  to  St.  Jame^s  palace,  where  stu 
night  delivered  of  a  princess,  without  the  I 
queen,  and  those  oDicers  of  state,  whose  bi 
have  been  to  be  present.  The  king,  to  aliev 
ordered  llie  followinff  notice  to  be  sent  by  la 
king  hus  commanded  me  to  acquaint  youi 
tiiat  his  majesty  most  heartily  rejoices  at  thi 
the  princess,  but  that  your  carrying  away  h« 
from  llamplon  Court,  the  then  leaidence  i 
qneen,  and  tile  family,  under  ihe  pains  and 
tjons  of  immediate  labour,  (o  the  irainin 
hazard  both  of  the  princess  and  her  chilil, 
warnings,  fur  a  week  before,  lo  have  mad 
prepiiralions  for  this  happy  event,  without 
niajesly  or  the  queen  with  the  i:irciim3(ance.t 
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*^Hx  mga  and  Mrs.  Cannon  of  the  princesH's  eitimlion; 

__  ''J'**.       *•  As  soon  as  I  Imd  itjeir  aiilliority  I  would  not  fail 

'^*^  i  ^~*.t  your  majesty  tlierewitb,  and  to  beg  you  to  inform 

^^~      ■•i^f  il  at  the  same  time. —  I  am,  &c.      Frederick," 

*-  *""ae  delivery  of  the   princess,  on    the    1st  of  August, 

J  ^^      "^ — ^=-      informed    lord   Harrington  and   sir  Robert  Wal- 

,^~~  the   printess   had   twice,  in    lllf  preceding   weelt, 

^^^_    "^^^^~^^  «r  labour  coming  on,  and  had   eoine  on  that  ac- 

^^^^^  Iht  palace;  but  finding  it  go  off,  had  returned  to 

^^^^.^^  CMrt     The  prince  made  the  same  statement  to 

■S  ^  ""    wd  to  the  two  princesses  the  next  morning. 

-^r^^^^~-~       ^"^   "^  August,    the  prince,    liaviufr  received    a 
k~^^  ^^*T«m  the  king  by  lord  Essex,  wrote  in  the   most 

I  statement  of  what  hud  liappened,  and 
k  which  the  physiciana  had  p;iven,  that  the  princess 
B  near  her  lime;  and  concluded  with  asking  per- 
"Tg^^-^^^^  lay  himself  nt  the  feet  of  his  majesty  on  the  fol- 
-^■^^^~  ^nday.     This  letter  the   prince  accompanied  with 
p    ^i^  ,,1^  ^  queen,  in  which  be  begged  her  assistance  to  re- 
^^^  *^  to  his  royal  falher. 

wV^_»'^^~^  iher  supplicatory  letters  having  been  sent  to  the 

^    .^j^^  ^«3ut  obtaining  a  hope  of  pardon,  hia  majesty  on  the 

^  ^         ^*plember  addressed  his  son.     Having  recapitulated 

|.j»^       ""*■  ^^,  as  regarded  the  princess,  the  king  thus  proceeds: 


t*--!^ 


^aitravagnnt  and  undutiful  behaviour,  in  so  essential  a. 


*-fce  birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  an  evider 

^»x V*  ^  *  »emeditaled  defiance  of  me,  and  such  a  contempt  of 

^(^     **=*rity,  and  of  the  natural  right  belonging   to   your 

4  ~      **t)  cannot  he  excused  by  the  pretended  innocence  of 

■-_,  *^nlionH,    nor   palliated,    or   disguised,    by   specious 

^^  *■  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  for  a  considerable 
■*  \  *^*^^  been  so  entirely  void  of  u!l  real  duly  to  me,  that  I 
'^    ^k       *»g  had  reason  to  be  highly  otfended  with  you. 

*^^J  until  you  withdraw    your    regard   and   confidence 
"Y  ^     ^tise  bj  whose  inslrgation  and  advice  ^ovi  wt  lUtecVei 
'*  t  j^      *^vtiragcd  in  your  unwarrantable  be\iav\ovit  \.o  nw,  a.\A 
queen,  and   until  you    return   to  your    dvi\,^,'jo*i   **a''ii 


)t  reside  in  my  palace,  which  I  will  not  suffer  U)  v        ^o         ^^ 
e  resort  of  them,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  sn  ^      -^S*^     ^C 
cut  to  you,  foment  tlie  division  which  you  have  i&S^     ^%^^ 
iv  family,  and  thereby  weaken  the  common  intemt  ^^ 

hole.  iU^ 

"  In  tliis  situation  I  will  receive  no  reply  :  but  nheaO!***      ^   j^ji^ 
L'tions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and  sul»uBBi<^        \\  ^^ 
iat  may  induce  me  to  pardon  what  at  present  I  most  X  ^^^     \b^^ 
jsent.     In  the  mean  time  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  I  *'°  •      ^ 
t.   James's,   with  all   your  family,    when   it  can  be  •  ^  ^^ 

itiiout  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.   Is»  >-  ^^  ^^ 


7C0 


o 


)r  the  present  leave  to  the  princess  the  care  of  m^gm^^ 
au^hter,  until  a  proper  time  calls  upon  me  to  consdfii^&s^ 
er  education.  ^^ 

(Signed)  "  G.  Rft  -^  * 

*^ 
A  copy  of  these  letters  was  given  to  each  of  the  faea^^  ®  ^ 
ninisters  in  England,  and  to  the  British  ambassadon  il  ^  ^^  1^, 
L)reign  courts.  At  length  the  chancellor,  Hardwicke,  «9»^^  . 
olved  on  trying  an  interview  with  sir  Robert  Walpole,  nfW  «^*  , 
\c  conceived  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  prince.  An  interesad"^^ 
Lccount  of  that  interview  is  to  be  seen  iu  the  Orford  papl-S^  -^ 

rom  whicli  an  inference  may  be  drawn,  that,  but  for  the :  9^' 
onal  feelings  of  the  minister,  who  felt  conscious  that  Jfi'*** 
lismissal  must  have  followed  a  reconciliation   between    "'^^ 


fing  and   his  son,   an  adjustment  of  matters   might  hd    ^     5;^ 
aken  place,  through  the   exertions  of  the  chancellor,  W    «"*        - 
vas   sincere   in   desiring   it.     No   abatement   having  tailB^    ^ 
)lace  in  the  state   of  animosity  which  existed  in  the  wjf^   ^    .  ^ 
amily,  the  king  made  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  RichinoBDOfli" 
md  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  bearers  of  his  notice  to  the  prio«^^^_ 
irhicli  commanded  his  royal  highness,  with  his   family  as   "^'* 
lousehold,  to  retire  from  St.  James's  palace  ;  and  the  priir»<J  ^ 
nade  his  residence  at  Norfolk  house,  in  St.  James's  squan^-^P     ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  queeu,  whose  health  H  rf-^  ' 
ppeared  for  some  Ume  deeUuvuc;,  was  so  much  worse  aftC    ^ 
?  obliged  to  acki\ow\edge  \)at  w^lVvvx^  oS.\vt\  t^\!w^vi\vA.^Hilvt^'**  ,^ 
tag  a   rui-ture,  s\\e  Ymd  \ivi^T\  XyvClw^^  \ft  t^\\t^^Vi>s«n.«-'»- 


.     .  '^f      ^lelicucy.     She  bore  her   Bufferings,   which   Wi 

,"  .     ^^        during  Ihe  last  twelve  days,  with  great  forlitu 

.  j.^  „^^*-^«iiitid  ended  her  life  with  tulni  resignution  on  1 

■^^^j.         ^f*^  «jvember,  in  tlie  fit\y-fifih  year  of  her  age,  I 


aiitling  the  prince  nf  Wales  into   lier  preaen 
vy  desiruiia  to  have  iniplored  his  mother's  furgii 


^3^^  "  ^S8ing.     She  was  siueerelv  regretted  by  iier  n 

'    ^"""-^^bytlie  nation. 
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-jd    ;       ^■*^^*"*   °^  tiueen   Caroline.    Walpole  lost  his  firm 

i^jjt'*^    ^       *  ^i  vvus  endowed  with  an  uncoinmon  share  of  pe 

^^    i*\    -^^  Xvhieh  she  added  great  prudence  in  the  part  i 

J-,    ^  *%.\  ^^  ^  Sties,     Her  late  majtsiy  had  always  joined  in  o 

<*i^-      *     Sand  had  promuled  the  views  of  the  minister,  and  i 

V<:»t»g^^*-«iined  a  constant  favourable  impression  of  hira 

^:.£»'V^-^       ^     mind,  which  others  about  the  royal  presence  wi 

^-»«?     i  » -fc      *"i  ng  lo  change  ;   and  now  anew  prospect  was  of 

yt^^^X^  *giies  of  a  strong  party  in  the  cabinet,  who  nniforn 

^    t^t~     -  ^  *-V»e  measures  adopted  by  the  minister.    At  the  op( 

~  -^Vfe    ^^  **  ^  session  of  parliament  the  addresses  of  condolec 

.Ei^^      ^^Xth  of  l!ie  queen  were  followed  by  a  memorial  fr( 

^j,«Tti^^^''ish  merchants,  complaining  of  cruelties  and  insu 

^V*^  ^^  .^^  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  which  was  answei 

J     jm    s^i,  **g  requiring  the  punishment  of  the  Spanish  oU'ende 

■*     \*Ui.^»J^*^tire  change  of  conduct ;  but  the  opposition,  who  h 

11^^      ^^  much  at  heart  as  to  displace  Ihe  loinistor,  sir  B 

^*  t^ole,  expected  to  effect  his  removal  by  provoking  h 

"  **.  r :  they  therefore  excited  the  anger  of  the  parlies 

l^j^H*  C'^^wns  in  their  power.     It  was  proved  that  S^iaiu  h 

■  ,  '^^^  ^"^     llie  money  stipulated  by  iVie  Uen^^  q(  XJUe-iAM 

^...._i-..,i   _..,!  .u,.  — ^ -■,g^j.,.  reso\\ci  on  dec\Mmij 


HmfnaiicB  of  w«r  agaiiitt  flpmin  ;  upon  ivMdi  the  IMii 
nlniBter  at  the  Hsgve,  ieehif  tbe  piqiaiaUom  nHUi|ii 
Bnglmd,  sdd  thst  his  mafll^,  hf  tnaij.WadlA  hecMKUiti 
inlst  Sfmin. 

•  Meanwhile  petitioifi«  Ughly  cotoimd,  tfCaAqf  fte  MttM 
proTocaiioBB  of  tiie  Spanhude^  were  piiseiHeJ,  aaAfhfldte     j 
intject  ofdehate  daring  the  whoto  ofttile  aesaintt.  theMMtt     j 
urged  peaceful  measures ;  hut  the  kfiig*  abtf^^ft"  ^Uif$akm    \ 
for  war,  which  was  ably  seconded  by  the  duke  of  VtmaJk, 
On  a  motion  for  producing  the  papera  which  had  paMlMs 
this  government  to  the  ministers  of  Fnuice  and  %iib  ik 
Robert  Walpole  requested  time  to  obtain  an  answer  Hfi^ 
positions  which  were  then  gan*  flMi  thin  goferiniiitH 
Madrid;  but  said,  that  if  they  did  not  prove  aatisfrctaf^he 
should  himself  wish  that  e««ry  paper  relating'  to  thst  bai- 
ness  should  be  laid  before  the  house.    Thia  modenliaa  ii 
the  prime  minister  satisfied  hft  fliiuMS^  Micf  pwdKtA  Wntt^ 
mies,  but  only  fiir  a  short  tfane.     flir  TbotkmM  flfa|lMi 
known  as  Don  Tbottas  Qerddfaio,  the   S|MiiaA  llsfeMM; 
caballed  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppositfon^  aifd  fiMnentedthi 
general  discontent  by  openly  saying,  that  the  Engfish  lilt 
nisters  imposed  upon  the  people  in  leading'  them  to  tliidt   ' 
Spain  would  recede  in  the  leBsi  from  Its  right  to  search  flM 
English  ships*.    In  the  course  of  debate  some  seerets  wert 
spoken  by  the  opposition  members,  which  onght  only  to  Ittii 
been  known  in  the  cabinet.    After  much  flcrlmonioiis  sigi« 
ment,  the  minister,  by  great  management,  and  seemiag  if 

•  In  eonteqneiiM  of  the  New  World  h*Tiag  been  diteovwed  hy  a  SpMubii»Pef»il» 
ander  TI.  made  an  inyestiCare  of  it  to  Ferdinand  the  Cafholic,  on  wlueh  elajaeilflal4l^ 
SftAn  made  an  cBwlnaiTe  eUnm  8o  Aneriea.  Pertofal  waa  tk*  omt  to  fbrm  «  witmM 
in  the  Brasils,  and  after  the  reign  of  Philip  U.  the  Dateh,  FraMk,  a«d  Finlid^j—i 
•ettlements  there  also.  Still  Spain  maintained  her  oriftnal  ri^^kt*  and  kept  if  Si 
practice  of  searching  ihipa  bj  their  gnarda  ooetae  ia  the  Aaarieui  mat^  Bf  tka  CaMf 
of  1670,  England  was  confirmed  in  her  right  of  domiaioa  ia  the  Weat  ladiaa,  aaibm 
that  time  the  commerce  between  England  and  America  was  oonnired  at  and  fiitC^ 
permitted ;  bnt  in  1737,  the  eonneils  of  Spain  altered  tiieir  syetaBj  they  waalid  le  » 
strain  the  trade  to  the  Aswento  shipe,  aooonUng  to  the  aiatk  artkle  of  tba  ttmtf^ 
Utrecht.  The  English  merchants,  from  custom,  considered  thej  had  s  right  to  the  mM 
of  ttMBh  ao  long  allowed,  and  to\nm«a  wei«  ^grAxXAiv  Tw^tttiSvA^  ^%  4eQ««datioafl  of  fti 
M^luk  and  the  Spaniarda ;  and  to  ti!bwa  ^it%weAAaaL  ^Mig%\ie^qa.^Q>»-!ftiifiAv»  wa>.\M|,»»fc. 

ia  tba  hay  of  Campeachy,  and  to  coWacX  wl\  *v&  ^«  V&aaA  ^T^iic\».^>«  ^QM\aiaa^^ 

Pm$ilM9  WmlikswiweonUited. 
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l^pree  in  feeling  with  the  exasperated  party,  proposed  wailing; 
only  a  sullident  period  to  arrange  that  amicably  which,  he 
declared,  in  the  end  should  be  dune.  Thus  he  moderated  the 
(nasi  violent,  and  the  session  concluded  with  the  adojilion  of 
every  precaution  that  was  likely  to  be  necessary  iu  the  events 
of  defence  or  attack.  A  Tew  days  alW  ilie  session  had  closed, 
|JiH>riuceas  of  Waies  gave  birth  Co  a  sou,  who  alterwards  sua- 
Kbied  tothe  throne  under  the  title  of  George  HI. 
jB^Vh^  attention  of  government  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
'Jtm'  WW  employed  in  framing  convention  articles,  by  which 
pTen/polentiaries  from  England  and  Spain  were  to  meet  at 
ftfodrid,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  of  the 
two  nations.  On  that  occasion,  however,  Keene,  who  acted 
for  England,  was  guilty  of  a  mean  etjui  vocation,  in  concealing; 
Ilia  knowledge  that  Spain  did  not  intend  to  resign  her  right 
to  search  the  ships  in  the  American  seas.  When  the  articles 
or  tlie  convention  were-  brought  into  the  house,  great  dis- 
skttEfnction  was  testified  by  the  opposition  members,  amon^ 
whom  was  the  prince  of  Wales. 

M4t  llad  been  for  some  lime  tlie  intention  of  some  of  the 
^H|^  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  parliament-house, 
Hibr  an  impression  that  all  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
Bnour  of  their  country  proving  InetfecLuul,  (hey  would  cease 
to  interfere  in  its  concerns.  With  this  view,  sir  William 
Wyndham,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  declared  it  to  be  his 
intention,  and  that  of  hid  tViend.-i,  to  retire  from  the  duties  of 
members  of  parliament.  "  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  when  another 
parllaxnent  shall  succeed,  I  may  be  again  at  liberty  to  sene 
my  country  in  the  same  capacity.  I  therefore  appeal,  sir,  to 
a  future,  free,  uninfluenced  house  of  commons.  Let  it  be  the 
judge  of  my  conduct  and  that  of  my  friends  on  this  occasion." 
To  this  secession  the  minister  replied  with  equal  energy,  that 
"  Tlie  friends  of  the  nation  ihaiiked  them  for  pulling  off  the 
mask.  We  can  be  upon  our  guard  against  open  rebellion," 
said  sir  Robert  Waipole,  "  but  'lis  difficult  to  guard  against 
ret  traitors  *." 


i 
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'Hi is  cciTidiict  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  a  subject  «f  ^ 
triumpli  to  Walpole,  and  of  disappointment  to  Ihe  secdoii  ^ 
In  their  absence  several  bills  were  passed  which  wen  dot  | 
lated  to  prove  advantageous  to  trade  and  commerce  geMnB}i  ^ 
and  to  the  manufactures  of  Eng^Iand.  But  the  negqtiite 
with  Spain  was  at  a  stand,  as  the  Spanish  monankoi*  , 
plained  of  the  insult  offered  by  the  continuance  of  a  Brti^  , 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  refused  any  com]dRid| 
while  such  a  scourf^e  hung^  over  him.  Besides,  theSodhStt 
Company  refused  to  pay  a  sum  of  sixty-eight  tlwa* 
pounds,  which  the  minister  had  erroneously  allowed ^m  j 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  convention.  Spain  dsM*  p 
there  was  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  BrltisbA  | 
and  preparations  for  war  were  made  by  both  parties.  1^  ' 
it  was  declared  in  London,  the  bells  of  the  churches  (%: 
and  {^reat  joy  appeared  throughout  the  nation ;  the  piitftlr 
Wales  joined  in  the  procession  that  accompanied  the  hotn 
into  the  city ;  he  condescended  to  stop  at  the  door  i^ 
Hose  tavern.  Temple-bar,  and  drink  success  to  the  war.  1| 
stocks  rose  instantaneously,  as  it  was  anticipated  thatil 
possessions  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  would  fall  I 
easy  prey  to  the  British ;  and  our  merchants  looked  toll 
acquisition  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi,  hopes  «il 
proved  to  be  only  fallacious  dreams !  England  stood  alod 
the  contest.  France  offered  to  mediate,  but  was  prepai 
herself  by  sea  and  land  to  join  Spain  when  a  fit  opportoB 
should  offer;  while  by  her  menaces  of  sending  an  armyii 
the  Low  Countries,  she  secured  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
the  warfare. 

Ships  had  been  equipped  when  first  hostilities  were  spol 
of,  and  sent  out  under  command  of  commodore  Anson,  wl 
were  intended  to  act  in  union  with  a  fleet  to  sail  under  ad 
ral  Vernon,  the  operation  of  which  was  actually  frustrate( 
the  niisUikes  and  delays  of  the  ministry.  After  losing  mo: 
his  men  by  the  scurvy,  and  his  shipping  being  dis];erse( 
a  storm,  Anson  took  Uve  sm^ll  cvtY  of  Paita,  on  the  coas 
Chilly   where  no  vcsvsV\3tt\ce  nn^^  Tv\'dc<\^\  ^n\^  -^^^vrx  '&>^^^ 
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'iree  years  in  perils  and  disasters,  he,  by  his  uDdeviatin^ 
3»rseverance,  got  possession  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  a  prize  of 
uore  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  brought 
Olindance  to  certain  individuals,  but  nothing  towards  indem- 
.ifying  the  public  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  fleet.  A  truly 
;*rinidable  armament,  containing  a  vast  number  of  seamen 
,id  land  forces,  commanded  by  Vernon  and  Cathcart,  and» 
fler  the  death  of  the  latter,  by  general  Wentworth,  pro- 
^»eded  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  attempted  to  storm 
-arthagena,  in  which  attempt  the  greatest  difficulties  were 
:rniounted  with  unexpected  ease,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
anting  but  the  actual  possession  of  the  place,  so  that  a  ship 
as  despatched  with  communications,  and  England  entered 
to  public  rejoicings  on  receiving  the  intelligence.  Nothing 
.erefore  could  equal  the  disappointment  that  followed* 
hich  was  the  effect  of  disagreement  between  the  commanders, 
ich  of  whom  was  more  anxious  to  disgrace  his  rival  than  to 
-ocure  honour  for  his  country.  Afler  suffering  the  various 
ilatnities  of  miscarriage  in  their  principal  object,  with  the 
3nsequences  of  a  bad  climate,  disease,  and  a  mortality,  the 
nail  remainder  of  the  adventurous  fleet  returned  to  bring 
iscredit  on  their  country,  and  to  cause  murmur  and  discon* 
At  throughout  the  kingdom. 

\  Od  the  15th  of  November  the  king  acquainted  his  parlia- 

'  lent  that  he  required  their  meeting  at  this  unusual  season 

'  3r  the  purpose  of  having  their  advice  and  assistance  in  sus- 

'aining  the  war  now  declared    against  Spain.    During  this 

'^ession  Walpole  was  sorely  pressed  by  his  opponents,  and  was 

"ctually  compelled  to  yield  in  many  matters  that  were  carried 

1  direct  opposition  to  his  former  measures.     Several  laws* 

lowever,  were  enacted  which  were  of  utility  to  trade  and 

^lommerce.     Some  premiums  were  continued  in  favour  of 

Navigation,   and  additional  bounties  were  allowed  to  ships 

employed  in  the  whale  fishery  during  the  war,  and  for  the 

^^otection  of  men  from  impressment. 

■    News  of  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  reached  laOxAoT^Xi^^Qst^ 
he  prorogation  of  this  parliament,  and  fvWed  \Xvft  ^noc^Vks*  ^^x 
be  war  with  the  most  confident  belief  *iu  \la  xAvivrei^Va  ^\\siC««B 


w 
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Tbey  were  now  ready  lo  take  (o  themselves  the  wboltm 
vf  the  undertaking,  and  tlie  coiimire  and  brnvmi/tk 
favourite  Vernon  was  spoken  of  wilh  every  m 
that  could  add  to  (li«ir  triumph  aad  the  depreui 
minisler.  The  opposition  accounted  him  the  i'ikU^M 
Ihcir  own  election,  and  in  their  correspondenre 
represented  VValpiile  and  his  friends  as  secret  en™l«*fc 
person  and  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  and  ihalAi)* 
the  defenders  of  his  honour  and  (he  pledges  of  his  fi 
dnct  to  the  public :  seniiinenls  which  operated  (in  ll 
ful  temprr  of  Vernon,  nnd  failed  not  to  impress  his  Bmd^ 
prepossessions  which  uflerwards  proved  inJiiriaustollitW 

An  expedition  was  immediately  prepared  to  tnlffsfl* 
Spanish  fleet,  under  sir  John  Nurris:  in  this  the  duliiaC* 
berland,  the  king's  second  son,  went  as  a  volunleet*'" 
the  ship  Victory.  Another  squadron  sailpd  to  the  W** 
and  a  formidaUe  fleet,  under  sir  Chaloner  Ogte,  vu 
for  the  northern  coast  of  New  Spain. 

During  the  king's  visit  to  Hanover,  at  the  coitttB"'* 
the  year,  the  division  in  the  cabinet  grew  lo  such  i  k* 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  animosities  rfW 
and  Newcastle  could  be  moderaleil  by  their  differetrltii 
80  as  to  allow  of  (heir  remaining  together  in  offict   I*^ 
could  allay  iheir  altercations,  which  were  even  c»fii»' 
the   antechamber   of  the   siovereign.      Walpole  "ss  ^ 
hensive  lest  England  should  be  left  wifolly  unprMtdli' 
hts  rival  was  for  sending  all  the  ships  to  secure  suM** 
America,     At   this   lime    Walpole    was  fully  aware  ■• 
intrigues  of  France  in  influencing  the  continental  p*** 
prevent    llie   forming    any   alliance   with    England  "^ 
Spain  ;  but  the  death  of  Frederick- Will  tarn,  king  of  IW 
changed   the   course  of   politics :    his    son    and  sow* 
Frederick  II.,  received  in    silence    the  proposals  of  W 
and  England;  waiting  (he  opportunity  to  act  as  migW' 
most  for  his  own  im.etc8V,    \SW\c  vk™^  were  in  Ihh* 
settled   state,  the  dealh  o?  v\\e  cro-^oi  *^oa.*«»'^V^ 
Afaria  Theresa  ll\e  wVio\c  KviaW\B.tiVrinwVtms«-,-^i*&; 
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matic  sanction,  included  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
mia,  the  province  of  Silesia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria* 
k,  Carinthia,  Carinola,  the  Low  Countries,  Friuli,  Tirol, 
achy  of  Milan,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placenim* 
only  known  enemy  was  the  elector  of  Bavaria^  who  had 
ed  to  join  the  league  in  favour  of  the  female  succession. 
\  more  formidable  pretender  appeared  in  the  person  of 
erick,  king  of  Prussia.  He  revived  some  ancient  family 
IS   to  four  duchies  in  Silesia,  and  instead  of  makingf 

claims  in  the  usual  manner,  he  marched  into  Silesia 
s  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  enforce  his  rights. 
i  id  he  make  any  motion  to  negotiate  until  he  saw  him- 
I  aster  of  its  capital,  Breslau :  he  then  proposed  assisting^ 
»  protect  her  German  dominions,  and  aid  in  placing  her 
.nd  Francis,  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  Imperial  throne, 
led  she  would  cede  to  him  Lower  Silesia ;  but  Maria, 
1.  that,  by  yielding  this  point,  other  pretenders  would 
e  her  territory,  sent  troops  into  Silesia  to  expel  the 
ers.  In  the  sequel,  after  losing  the  battle  of  Molwitz; 
vas  forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  Prussia.  This 
x-aged  other  claimants,  who  were  all,  openly  or  secretly, 

by  France :  this  occasion  being  seized  by  Fleury  aa 
rable  to  his  plan  of  crushing  the  power  of  Austria. 
rVire  the  close  of  the  session,  violent  debates  took  place 
e  house  of  Lords  respecting  the  measures  adopted  by 
minister,  which  were  severely  censured  by  the  duke  of 
te.  In  the  Commons  the  opposition  party  lost  much  of 
nei^y  which  used  to  animate  it,  by  the  death  of  sir 
iTn  Wyndham.  One  of  its  leading  members,  Mr.  Sandys, 
notice  that  he  intended  on  the  following  Friday  to 

a  matter  of  great  importance,  which  personally  con- 
id  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  hoped  that  he 
d  be  in  his  place  in  that  house.     The  minister  answered 

great  firmness  that  he  should  ;  and  then  had  recourse 

Latin  quotation,  to  signify  his  freedom  from  any  con* 
isness  of  crime.    Upon  which  Pultene^  o\^««^tN^^  ^^ 
quotation  was  erroneously   spoken.     YfaV^o\^  ^^^«tA»^ 
ode  of  speaking  it,  the  other  remained  o\>«\\Tia.\A  m\»* 
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opiuion,  and  offered  a  wager  of  a  guinea,  ami  relemi)  b  I  P 
decision  to  Hardinge,  clerk  of  the  house.  The  riser «  I  ^ 
decided  against  Walpole,  who,  throwing  the  guinea  toPcluP  I  ^^ 
the  latter  caught  it,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  held  it  id  is  ^ 
fingers,  "  It  is  the  only  money  which  I  haTC  re«>rf^ 
the  Treasury  for  many  years,  and  it  shall  he  the  las.' 

On   the  15lh  of  Fehruary,  the  day  Sandys  oj*^ 
promised  motion  against  the  minister,  manyoftheCtffr 
secured  their  places  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  (0^ 
of  people  without  was  excessire.     By  the  coonerf* 
accusations  hrought  against  the  minister,  every  vbo^ 
which  had  befallen  England,  since  the  peace  of  l'^' 
the  present  period,  was  attributed  to  his  mal-adnwMini* 
Laying  particular  emphasis  on  the   treaty  of  ^i0i^\ 
having  thrown  England  into  the  power  of  France,  te** 
his  statement  by  urging  an  address  to  the  kiDg.lW 
would  be  pleased  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole, i^P" 
the  most  noble  order  of  the   Garter,   &c.,  &c.,  i**      ^ 
majesty's  presence  and  councils  for  ever." 

Long  debates  followed,  in  which  those  in  fafoarrf'!^ 
motion   endeavoured  to  prove  a  species  of  accumulatirt? 
against   Walpole,   drawn    from    a   long   series  ofsopi** 
miscouduct,     maintained    from    strong    presumptions,  ^ 
founded  upon  public  fame  and  notoriety;  while  othet?*^ 
jeeted  to  this  mode  of  prosecution,  and  declared  for  i*l^ 
into  facts,  which  proceeding  would  bring  to  light  the  e«^ 
of  their  country.     Mr.  Shippen,  whom  all  parties  allo«*" 
be  an  honourable  man,  who  never  concealed  his  pni^F 
which  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  and»^ 
money  could  never  bribe,  declared  it  was  immaterial  to-' 
who  was  in,    or  who  was  out;  and  saying,  he  wouW' 
concern  himself  in  the  question,  he  withdrew  from  the b*^. 
and  was  followed  by  thirty-four  of  his  friends. 

Tlie  field  was  now  open  to  retaliation.     Walpole  «^ 

liimself  of  the  opportunity,  and  entered  on  his  defeutf* 

a    great  R\\-Are  o?  seV^-^iow^^^wc^  %  ^x\&\w^  from  the  c-* 

principles  of  \\\s  sevexaV  o\i^owexvV^,  n*\v^  "ej^^R^  ^-^v''" 

position  to  mimslmaV  me«L?.wT^^>  ^w^  Vcv  VJwevx  Vs^ii^^ 
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*''■«;  i7*eiisioii.     After  arraigning;  tlie  judgment 

''^o/ig    ^^*  -^^*oii  the  imputed  accumulation  of  guilt,   i 

2"Ce    y^     "^^^  ^^  Uon  of  auy   one   crime,    Wulpole  coiidud 

■^essts  /o  ^  *^^e  Ibllowiug  words :  "  But  1  must  think,  I 

is  mujesty  to  remove  one  of  his  servants,  i 

lileging  any  particular  crime  against  him, 

'St  encroachments  that  was  ever  made  uj 

of  the  crown  ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  sakt 

lOut  any  regard  for  my  own,  I  hope  all 

lue  regard  lor  our  constitution,  and  fL>r  the 

of  the  crown,  without  which  our  consi 

ireserved,  will  be  against  this  motion*.' 

legatived  in  both  houses. 

relating  to  foreign    politics,  and  which, 

consequences,  proved  injurious  to  Englan 

f  a  subsidy  to  the    queen   of  Hungary, 

1  its  course  through  parliament  the  measi 

on  as  one  that  could  only  serve  the  protec 

Sthoul  adding  (o  the  possessions,  or  t"  thi 

-~    AAer  the   grant   of  three   hundred  th' 

made,  Walpole  endeavoured  to  eilect  a 

"TTeen  the  cabinets  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 

Kncans  of  staying  the  ambition  of  Franc 

iglit  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  iuterfer 

Ki,  Idling  the  Austrian  minister  that  the  I 

>(l  be  willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  thei) 

te  of  Austria;  a  persuasion  which  induced 

rely  on  the  protection  of  France,  and  the 

thstanding  the  power  of  Prussia,     AnstI 

o  nil  sides.     The  elector  of  liavaria  souu 

«ster  of  Bohemia,  the  French  poured  their 

atiy,  and  (he  English  monarch,  to  save  H: 

^e    ■^^  ;^^^  ~^aria    Theresa.      That    parliament   closei 

^^    ■"  %  .^^l^    -.,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  most  sincere 

***^  ~  4ted  his  German  dominions,  during  the  si 

electious. 
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A  violent  contest  ensued  at  Westminster  :  the  memben  of 
the  opposition  used  every  exertion  in  favour  of  their  fiiends; 
hut  the  minds  of  the  people  were  inflamed  by  the  ill  mam 
of  the  war,  and  increased  by  anticipatcnl  reports  of  fiitBR 
disasters.  The  power  of  France  was  exag;^erated,  aod  the 
decline  of  E norland  foretold,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *' A  ley 
to  some  late  important  Transactions,  in  several  Letters  Cm 
a  certain  Great  Man,  nobody  knows  where,  wrote  nobody 
knows  when,  and  directed  to  nobody  knows  wha** 

In  this,  and  similar  publications,  the  obloquy  attesdiiy 
every  failure  was  thrown  upon  the  minister,  antf  at  A0 
openini^  of  the  new  parliament  on  the  4th  of  I>ceabcr,Ve 
was  deserted  by  many  of  his  friends.  The  military  1iiA«(* 
pearcd  around  the  husting^s  during  the  Westminster  elcdioM: 
this  circumstance  had  g;iven  umbrage  to  the  people.  It  wm 
now  resolved,  that  "  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  d  M 
election  of  members  of  parliament  was  a  high  infiiug— art 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  a  manifest  violation  of  thefimta 
of  election,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  constitatioB. 

Walpole,  irritated  by  the  continued  taunts  of  his  opponent^ 
found  it  needful  at  the  first  meeting  afler  the  adjoummeilt 
that  he  should  offer  his  resignation ;  which  the  king  unwitf' 
inp^ly  acceptefi.     He  was  created  earl  o    Orfbrd  on  the  9th  i^ 
February,  and  on  the  11th  he   resigned.      Great  difficuh^^ 
arose  in  forming  a  new  administration,  but  it  was  don^   .^^ 
the  Whig  interest:  Pulteney  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  ^  ^ 
created    carl  of  Bath;  but  so   many  were    the  aspirant&^«: 
office,  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  tow  pw  < 
the  new  minister  by  those  who  were  left  out  of  the  cabindAsn 

Wal])o1e  had  felt  a  great  desire  to  resign  at  the  tiiaeJI  9a 
Sandys  brought  the  several  charges  against  him.  On  W»  ««/ 
pressing  this  desire  to  the  king,  his  majesty  remonstrasr^e 
saying,  **  Will  you  desert  me  in  my  greatest  difficu!tr>/r#: 
and  the  minister  continued  in  office.  For  this  conduct  ./oc 
pole's  friends  greatly  blamed  him ;  but  throughout  his. 
tical  career  he  inamfcaVed  «t  ^x^^V  dt^\Ovtw^s^  \n\  the  firmn£r^ 
/lis  resolutions,  aqua\\\.^  ?^o  ^e.cvX\^T\^^^^^^^^T^'va.^'«»- 
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!ld  the  helm  of  a  slate*  Ihat,  wilhout  it,  tliis  minister,  wha 
sesseil  a  complele  knonled^e  of  cabinet  finesse,  and  &  per- 
isWe  eloquence  which  had  often  carried  conviction  into  the 
nst£i  of  his  adversaries,  ended  a  l«ng  and  didicult  career 
bfy,  and  at  length  quitted  bis  station  from  compuUorf 
wsures. 

One  of  ihe  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  to  inatj*' 
Lc  B  commillee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  mi- 
ster Walpole,  the  resnit  of  which  was  the  three  folluwing 
Rrgvs  agaiosC  him : — undue  influence  in  elections — grunting 
udulent  contracts — peculation,  and  profusion  in  the  ex- 
idittire  of  secret  service  money.  As  each  of  these  charges 
h^Kamined  separately,  the  ignorance  and  partial  conduct 
Vcosomittee  became  more  more  and  apparent,  the  design 
itemiea  was  wholly  defeated,  and  the  ex-minister  con- 
■  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 

1  the  interests  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  England 
y  of  bis  forces  into  the  Netherlands.  The  French, 
ai(  a.  junction  of  the  British  with  the  Austrian  troops, 
■•(ufefcd  a  large  army  on  the  river  Maine,  where  they  had 
ich  local  advantages,  having  cut  off  the  means  of  provisione 
i>  the  English,  that  when  the  king  of  England  arrived  in  the 
iS  found  his  army  in  a  deplorable  condition;  so  suf- 
3  oA  every  side  ibat  a  retreat  was  impossible,  and  he 
Jelled  to  see  his  soldiers  starve,  or  to  fight  the  enemy 
n  disadvantage.  He  cho  se  the  latter ;  a  battle  was 
!■■««?  Dettingen,  in  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
>  the  fate  of  the  day  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English. 
^«  of  Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg', 
king's  person  was  greatly  exposed  during  the  en- 

»Kit  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Fribourg  by 
•  th,  who  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  of  Toumay.  The 


^  DM  principlf,  fcandfd  on  rcaagn  and  BipeditBEf. 
•**0H(i  Dppoied  bf  the  iinnipnl  wnponi  IhM  jnwi 


bought  the  victory  with  almost  as  great  a  n 
were  lost  by  the  vanquished. 

The  success  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  wl 
French  troops  under  marshal  Brog-lio,  coi 
duchess  to  quit  Vienna,  and  retire  to  Presbi 
There  lakinfr  her  infant  son  in  her  arms, 
PBlalines  in  the  following  words :  "  The  p 
to  which,  by  the  permission  of  divine  Provide 
reduced,  is  attended  with  such  dangerous  ci 
I  have  no  hopes  of  extricating  myself  from  i 
and  powerful  succours.  Abandoned  by  ai 
culed  by  my  enemies,  and  allacked  by  my  ni 
have  no  other  resource  left  than  your  fidelity 
you  alone  I  depend  for  relief,  and  into  your 
with  confidence,  ray  crown,  the  son  of  yoo 
my  Just  cause*."  Tired  with  vindictive  feelir 
to  protect  their  sovereign,  the  Palatines  drew 
exclaimed  ■'  We  will  die  for  our  kingt  Maria 
So  sincere  were  their  exertions  in  her  ca 
was  saved ;  but  Pragne  becarae  the  nest  objt 
yielded  to  the  valour  of  count  Saxe,  nature 
tus  ir.,  king  of  Poland.  He  took  it  by  sto 
occasion  shewed  that  his  generosity  and  his  h 
bis  valour,  aa  he  prMerved^eto»n^ft^fc 
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f^m^r^  Teturned  to  his  own  duminions,  liaving  compleled 
■  ="*-  •.  M  (in  for  a  marriage  between  iiis  youngest  dauifliter, 
"^^  ^s.  Louisa,  and  the  priuce  royal  of  Denmark.  About 
^-■^  "^ — ^nce  lost  her  able  minister  Fleury*,  who  bad  en- 
■^c-^i-  firing  bis  long  ad  mi  [list  ration  (o  maintain  peace 
^^^^S^"  encouragiiin;  the  intrigues  of  other  courts;  and 
repossessed  neither  ibe  genius  of  Richelieu  nor  the 
^ IMazarine,  he  was  niore  generally  useful  lo  bis 

^  ~^^~^^2gin  the  cabinet;  yet  be  had  sufficient  ardour  to 

^  ^    -■        war  ag'ainst  Maria  Theresa,  when  in  his  eighty- 

^^  ^^*^=-   ^eclinp:  that  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  could 

"*^^'—  "^     se  the  glory  of  the  Bourbons,     He  was  succeeded 

~ —  -^^^^^f  first  minisler  by  cardinal  de  Tencin.    The  latter 

^-  ^*ation  at  Rome  to  the  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  and 

'  "^^— ^      ^1^1  in  a  plan  for  their  restoration. 

^^^^^^^    -Jwd  frequently  given  information  to  the  cabinet  of 

^    "^"^gs  of  the  Prelentler ;  for  the  Spanish  minister 

_'^**  ■    ho  had  succeeded  Alberoni,  being  a  weak  man, 

^■^""^cautiously  of  the  plan  in  contemplation  to  exe- 

^^^  '  ^t  arlicle,  which  formed  one  of  the  conditions  to 

'^ry,         *^~  Vienna ;  namely,  to  replace  (he  Stuarts  on  the 

^  ^~^^^land.    The  whisperings  of  Ripperda  had  reached 

"^"Orford,  and  though  he  seldom  appeared  now  in 

*   -         '^~~^=  Bl-houae,  be  watched  with  great  interest  the  wel- 

'  ^-^  «unlry.     His  warnings,  however,  had  been  dis- 

^**      *-^*-iUil  the  kinff.  on  the  18th  of  February,  sent  a. 

tSt    ^  ^ia  parliament,  acquainting  them  that  the  son  of 

^[B     "*^^^^f  liad  quitted  Rome,  and  was  on  bis  road  to 

■^i,  ^^ licit  the  aid  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  invading 

fV^  it.e^     ""  'ilrincfd.gs  of  Berenly.  liiil  llitpreiiiirplioTi  Icuuldrm.  hii  my»l 

W««Jv  ""'•''■'"'■ "'"'  *"''"*  ''"'^"  "*"'!'«"' '""""'  *'''  ■*''"■  .^""''•■ 

'*'*h»fi(cl/iiJpnij«=ifJ05Jlo  he  nude  thsm.  unlost  Itai  sBcoin«5«,  \n  i.  tetyim. 
"'        Ufa"  Tta  ijawn  had  tlieiliK!retioiilo!unt™ftie'6*^MWi™a'»**--~ 
J,  Pel  i.,  ptgi  3S. 


it  mar  not  be  amise  to  frive  such  an  accon 
dants  nf  James  II.  as  l-sq  be  collected  frac 
ticated  works  now  extant. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OP  JAME 

It  will  be  remembered  that  king  James 
marriag'c  with  Murj-,  daughter  of  Alphnnsa 
Modpiia,  two  children :  Jameii  Edward,  b< 
163S,  and  a  daughter  horn  in  France  af 
who  died  in  1712,  On  the  return  of  pri 
the  Pretender,  to  Paris,  after  his  futile  i 
Scotland,  in  1716,  he  had  a  hasty  inten 
broke,  with  whose  conduct  he  was  justly  o 
encc  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  sinceril 
and  under  the  pretence  of  proceeding' to  hi 
at  Bar  in  Lorraine,  he  made  a  private  vis 
the  Hois  de  Boulogne,  who  were  in  the  con 
broke,  and  there  met  the  Spanish  and   S 
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ssting^uished  by  the   appellation  of  Chevalier  de  St. 

.  He  was  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  being  mudi 
Dj  his  friends  to  marry,  he  employed  general  Dillon,  in 
ginning  of  1718,  to  select  for  him  a  suitable  consort, 
iscoursing  on  the  subject,  it  occurred  that  the  princeas 
.  tina  Sobieski,  daughter  of  prince  James  Sobieski  and 
s  Elizabeth  Amelia,  of  the  house  of  Newbourgb,  would 
oper  alliance.  The  lady  was  grand-daughter  to  the 
ohn  Sobieski,  of  Poland  ;  she  was  also  related  to  the 

Portugal,  and  to  the  electors  of  Treves,  Bavaria,  an4 
e ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  general  should  proceed 
ately  to  the  residence  of  her  father  at  Olaw,  in  Silesia,  of 
province  he  was  the  governor.  The  negotiation  was 
?d  promptly,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  the  princess 
et  the  chevalier  at  Bologna,  whither  she  was  to 
iducted   as   secretly  as   possible   on   account  of  the 

court,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  against  the 
er  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance.  In  pursuance  of 
m,  Mr.  Charles  Wogan,  an  Irish  gentleman,  received 
tions  to  proceed  to  Silesia  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
i  princess.  As  some  time  intervened  before  the  prin- 
mmenced  her  journey,  the  English  ministers,  who  had 

intelligence  of  what  was  intended,  found  means  to 
,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  ordered  that  the  prin- 
ould  be  stopped  at  Inspruck ;  and  also  found  a  pretext 
rive  prince  James  Sobieski  of  the  government  of  Silesia» 
confine  him  a  prisoner  at  Ausburg. 

proceeding  being  deemed  contrary  to  the  law  of 
(,  the  empress  dowager,  aunt  to  the  princess  Clemen- 
id  the  electors,  her  uncles,  made  great  interest  for  her 
on.  The  pope  added  all  his  influence,  so  that  the  em- 
)ecame  uneasy,  and  assured  the  English  minister  that 
Id  not  any  longer  answer  it  to  his  conscience  to  detain 
r  man's  wife ;  and  added  his  opinion  that,  were  this 
o-e  frustrated,  the  chevalier  would  form  some  other 
2.  But  the  British  court  still  persisted  in  requiring  her 
on,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  S y 


"  kin;  iee>  die  gretC  uoeuinm  nhich  the  emperer 
"  couni,  anil  bow  ileiiroui  wever  lie  way  be  ■□  req 
"  meioi  agree  to  the  measorei  propoied  bf  his  Imi 
"  it  bul  loo  plain,  ihit  thue  people  who  take  « 
"  plele  llii>  nurriage,  will  take  oo  leu  hereafl*r  lo 
*'  Ihpir  led  •rIH  be  still  the  same ;  and,  IhereTore,  tbt 
"the  liei  of  friendship  and  interest  ID  reject  Iheir 
"  granteil,  maj  perhaps  (irsl  affect  himself  by  Uie  ja 
"  allena  9i»:li  a  eompllaDCB:  fur  the  king's  tailhful  D 
"  the  peroicioui  conssqiienccs  of  it,  froni  the  coDs!d« 
"  Pretender  will  get  by  tliii  illiance  abroad,  and  |he  B 
"  ditafleclBd  here.  We  ha?«  alirajs  looked  upon  tt 
"  crowns  as  inHparable,  and  It  is  true  the  emperor  hi 
"  if  he  thoa^hl  so  too  ;  bul  in  all  Ihal  has  been  Iransu 
"  wai  concerned,  and,  lo  speak  properly,  he  has  oalj  g 
"  of  BBiring  him  al  oar  dtvd  eipente,  in  opposition  I 
"  that  might  be  given  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  must  confess,  the  king  in  these  proeeedingg  had  m 

"  howerer,  hss  reaped  i-ery  grcai  advantogei  by  them,  ■ 

"  Ireoiely  ple-iied  lo  see  il.  Bul  now,  iF,  on  the  otbl 
'  whal  Iheempcrorhaa  d one Jor  his  majesty,  we  shall  fij 
'  to  the  bare-  stopping  of  the  prlnccBS  Sobieski.     HoW 

"the  less  sensible  of  his  friendship,  and  eren  acknowled 

"  fttvnur. 


jyi»-3 
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II  obserre  his  IrMlies,  when  lio  gives  such  an  ia 

.^    '^""tth  ^  "^^^^     nmnigad  by  a  Roman  cilholic  clergy  is  capabla 

lHr'*''*jj^jj*'^*^         ••'«  lies  of  Wendihip  md  alliince:    so    (hit    no 

«»»**^jl|   h^       ^^^  know,  if  the  emperor  has  dotermined  his  chol 

f    H^    -— »*¥   (J  ■     ***  '  ""  '''"S-  "f  '"'  "le  Prelender.     I  due  say  1 

,    f**^'^iug- ^'^      ■""  "''°''  ^i»»''"'lii  be  the  consequeuce,   when 

,   ^t*^      it>«rdi    *^  **"**"'  'i*  releaae  the  jirincesB;  but  when  he  has 

J    ^«»*"*   Ho    j,^     ^*>^nnHer,hBmiisl  becodvioced.lhallhere  ia  non 

_,    «.*•*■  •Y'Jrri        ^^*    become  an  entire  friend,  or  an  ultar  enemy.     Hi 

i*    f**'''^     |,i,^^^*-«i.gtbe  feaslviol8nMilolliBempen,r-.coiiBciBi.ce; 

^,f  '^f»<^es  '  ^*  "  P'''''^""^'  should  make  him  choose  (he  least  of 
^-^**'  ^e>  J«.I„  *»^ides,  be  ii  continced  IhM  this  match  is  not  got 
^»r»**  Vfery  '^'^  *oul<l  have  Ihe  world  believe,  because  we  hai 
^^*>***^tultj.,^'^«id  handj,  and  know  by  inlercepted  letters  from  » 
■••    *sr*^et.-r    »*«"?'«,  that  there  was  no  contract  signed,  all  being 


<-«»^>, 

#<,^,.«. 
,'^^»»*^»'' 


^•^le 


«»^t4  i„,,; 


tided,  (lie  marriage  has  ni 


le  pope  ni 


sure  to  the  empcr 

ur,  but  all  the  mortification  thai 

e  marriages  ought  in 


jT       ••    ^  ^Z  pr^    'Besses  are  no  longer  safe  in  the  emperor's  court. 

-^iT  *«■  ^L  "Anting  or  dissolving  tills  mitriage,  his  Imperial  diaJBjtj 


^   ■'H)  1IJHVIWIVIH  111  con^ei^ueucEH,  lu  wiii4:ii  be  must 
^^^it  ally,  by  allowing  of  it;  and  Ihe  pope  will  ui 
(•■•■Hj   *luiet  his  conicience,  by  ditpensing  with  ■  li 


Thus,  sir,  being  fully  infarm 

former  ones,  of  Ihe  king's  lenliineDIs  cone 

-~  -      -«i       J--     —  ^°^  *"'  '"  ■""''■  "11  necessary  representad 

Id-  '  *^  .    ^uurt,  of  the  inconveniences  his  majesty  foresees.     Wi 

,  ^ar*.   .  ^  ^tfijfr  the  same,  and  this  minister  is  very  Benaihle  of  w 

'  the  pirliimenl,  that  it 

mperor,  as  that  be  si 

^  Scruple  af  doing  us  such  a  piece  of  service. 

'■IaiD,Sir,&( 


t*-'  ■  ^  Cf^^i       **    lo  >"i  "ow  at  the  opening  of  III 

•^^i*'  "  "  ^*jln  l^^^*  *■«  ■'**•  ■"  ""!«  weight  with  the 
^^  *   ,    J.  -.  --^        ^^%  Scruple  of  doing  us  such  a  piece  of 


l^, 


1^  &Dswer  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his  deterr 
,  ^Bin  the  princess.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wogan 
,  o^^  ""  *''8  intelligence  he  coulti  procure  to  the  c 
^^t.  George,  hatJ  orders  to  return  to  Germany,  and 
^T^i  coiitnVe  to  effect  the  iiberalion  of  l\ie  WA^ 
^^i>ff!/  went  again  to  Itisprut;k,  wbeie  \\«  a 
Xu. ^  1 


r 

I 
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December,  and  having  obtanied  an  interview  with  Chsttmi-    ^ 
deau,  gentleman-usher  to  the  princess  mother,  who bdac-    ^ 
companied  and  remained  with  her  daughter  Clemeateiihiy 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which,  however,  it  was  iB^MUvfaletocB- 
cute  without  admitting  another  female    in  their  eonfitoa:     ' 
Wogan,  to  avoid  suspicion,  repaired  to  Strasburg,  voi  tbere     ' 
waited  a  favourable   opportunity.     In    Febmary  1719,  k    "^ 
received  notice  that  the  guard  had  beeu  doubled  at  Imfoi,    ^ 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  prince  James  hid  dSmf- 
peared  from  Rome,  and  it  was  supposed  he  meant  io  libente 
the   captive  princess.     A  letter  followed,    wUefc  tdi  Ik     ■ 
chevalier  had  been  seized  at  Yoghera,  and  was  eosflnded  bf     ^ 
the  emperor^s  troops  to  Milan ;  but  an  express,  acfli  MsnAf    "* 
by   Chatteaudeau,   informed    Wogan    that    the   pritfe  M 
gone  to  Spain ;  it  contained  further  instructions  ibr  Us  a** 
duct,  and  a  procuration  for  the  marria^.     Not  a  aooeri 
was  lost  in  delay :  Wogan  proceeded  with   all  speei  to  Is-    ■ 
spruck,  but  he  then  found  he  had   undertaken  a  nodLflt    ', 
great  difficulty ;  nor  did  he  surmount  the  various  obitidff    ; 
which  met  him  at  every  step,  till  the  28th  of  ApriL 

At  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  that  day,  tbeprincesCV 
mentina  Sobieski  efiected  her  escape  from  prison;  bavii^M 
a  female  in  her  bed,  who,  being  in  their  confidence,  would  el^ 


trive  to  gun  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  fugitifa; 
progress,  however,  was  considerably  retarded  ^^'^i^, 
horses  having  been  engaged  all  along  ihe  rood  for  (^^  -^  * 
cess  of  Baden,  who,  with  her  suite,  preceded  thein  _^v 
short  distance.  On  the  2d  of  May  they  reached 
from  whence  a  messenger  was  despatched  to 
returned  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  9th  the  marriage  mir  ^^ 
brated  by  proxy.  The  prince  was  represented  by  the  ^^^ 
de  Monti  Boulores :  the  princess  proceeded  the  samcxx^^ 
Home,  where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  her  conso^  «* 
the  20th  of  December,  1720,  she  gave  birth  to  a  a^  ^ 
received  the  name  of  Charles  Edward ;  but  the  felicitjC*''^^ 
nuptial  happiuesB  meV.  viViVv  ^xk  ^^xV^  vcvt£.miption. 
failure  of  the  PreieivdeT  m  ^eoVNasA^XjA&^orsasst  Ssa^m; 
carl  of  Mar,  bad  been  aMpv^wv\.ed  Vv  ^-t  t^x3Sv^«w8^^=»^ 
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I  bj  colonel  Hay,  of  the  Scotch  guards,  who  aclerl  as 

[  minister  lo  ihe  prince,  whilst  his  wife  filled  llie  office  of 

f  honour  to  the  princess.    The  latter  soon  fonnd  ii  cniiga 

BOQsy  in  her  husband's  neglect,  and  having'  taUeu  the 
e  of  her  friends,  she  tried  the  following  strata- 

t  get  rid  of  her  rival.     She  got  Hay  created  eiirl  of  Ii>- 

I,  and  his  lady  deputed  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  miike  certain 

eneUs  which  were  considered  might  be  fovourable  ts 

On  her  arrival  at  Dover  she  was  met  by  the 

B  oT  the  English  ministry,  who  treated  her  with  great 
ppofiteness,  but  conducted  her  to  London,  and  placed 
1   Newgate,  from   which   place  she  was  released  by  the 

r  of  George  I,  She  returned  immediulely  lo  Rome,  and 
eteoder's  attachment  increased  by  the  circumstuiicev 
Hnence  induced  the  chevalier  to  consent  that  his  son, 
mly  five  years  old,  should  pass  from  the  hands  of  the- 
0  be  under  the  tuition  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Murray, 
made  earl  of  Dunbar. 

B  birth  of  a  second  son  on  the  6th  of  March,  17-25,  tmi 
ma  called  Henry,  restored,  b\it  for  a  very  short  jieriod, 
lonestic  happiness.  On  the  arrival  of  Dunbar  to  take  the 
lecf  his  pupil,  the  princess  behaved  with  great  violence, 
kRBtened  to  separate  from  her  husband.     Upon  receiving 

r'*po««l,  the  Pretender  wrote  two  letters,  one  dated  Ri)me, 

'November,  1725;  another  on  the  lllh  of  the  same  month, 
^  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  princess  that 

'  only  by  the  advice  of  his  enemies  that  she  had  adopted 
notion ;  and  ended  the  last  with  these  words :  "  Do  not 
T  resist  these  last  efforts  of  ray  tenderness,  which  only 

^■aur  return  lo  revive  afresh,  and  never  more  to  abate 
"•an  end."  However,  as  the  chevalier  made  no  change 
*aode  of  life,  the  princess  esecuted  the  resolution  she 
■«»ied,  and  on  ihe  13lh  instant  retired  inlo  the  convent 
fedicline  nuns  of  St.  Cecilia,  having  explained  by  letters 
t>ope,  and  to  cardinal  Paoliicci,  that  she  liad  so  acted 
^ligious  motives,  because  the  earl  nf  DinWt  -w^*  b.'^- 
I  governor  lo  her  son,  whereby  \i\s  v*\\^u\\  atvWA* 

*  Would  be  endangered. 


pnse  of  invading  England,  but  which  atti 
failed :  it,  however,  led  to  the  declaration 
France  and  England  in  the  year  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1745,  prince  Charles, 
James  II.,  took  leave  of  his  father  at  Rom 
a  vow  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  his  i 
would  never  forsake  his  religion,  he,  with  Pa 
confessor,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  ge 
and  a  few  attendants,  passed  through  Fn 
visited  Louis  in  his  camp.  He  obtained  f 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  two  thoiisa 
for  the  use  of  Scotland;  and  accompaniei 
Boqiiefeuille,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  v 
words  Brest,  in  order  to  land  at  the  nearest  E 
the  appenrance  of  a  superior  fleet,  command* 
caused  them  to  turn  back,  and  a  violent  gi 
greatly  damaged  Iheir  shipping,  so  as  en 
the  intended  invasion.  The  prince  and  his 
small  vessel,  in  wliich  they  reached  the  we» 
land,  and  standing  for  the  coast  of  Lochaba 
the  Isles  of  Mull  and  Skie  on  the  10th  of  Av 

Charles  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  earth  on 
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father  king,  and  having;  increased  his  number  by  many  fol' 
lowers  from  the  mountains,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
which  he  entered  on  Ihe  I5th  of  September  without  oppo- 
sition, but  could  not  possess  himself  of  the  castle,  as  he  was 
wholly  deficient  of  cannon  to  besiege  it.  Here  he  again  per- 
iurmed  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  father  king,  and 
fkrumised  to  dissolve  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Great  Britain. 
Meanwhile  sir  John  Cope,  wlio  from  some  (hitherto  un- 
known) cause  had  allowed  the  rebel  forces  to  proceed  and 
aogtneat  their  numbers  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sub- 
dued (liem  by  an  attack  with  his  regular  troops  in  their  de- 
scent from  the  mountains,  was  now  advancing  towards  Edin- 
burgh. Prince  Charles  led  his  undisciplined  troops  to  attack 
them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Preslon-Pans,  in  which  the 
rebels,  by  their  natural  courage  and  bravery,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Had  the  young  prince  then  pursued  his  for- 
tune, and  proceeded  immediately,  belbrc  the  troops  had  re- 
turned from  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  gained  the  object  of  his  undertaking;  but  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  pageantry  of  royalty  at  Holyrood 
fioase;  and  he  was  induced  to  wait  the  arrival  of  succours 
ttom  PVance  and  Spain,  which  h«  had  good  reason  to  expect 
fimn  the  receipt  of  two  letters  bearing  dale  Paris,  10th  of 
August ;  one  from  Louis  de  Bouillon,  containing  assurances 
fiom  the  French  monarch  that  every  thing  was  ready  to  send 
■8  Boon  as  it  should  be  known  the  prince  had  reached  Scot- 
liind ;  the  other,  from  Ihe  prince  de  Campo  Florida,  promising 
falm  equal  assistance  from  Spain.  Disappointment  followed, 
as  the  promised  assistance  did  not  come,  and  the  delay  gave 
to  the  English  ministry  time  to  furnish  themselves  with  every 
means  likely  to  impede  his  progress. 

Since  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  EngUsh  gove^nmeiil  had 
kept  a.  watchful  eye  towards  the  H  ighlands  of  Scotland,  Some 
plausible  schemes,  proposed  by  general  Wade,  for  the  civiliza- 
jon  of  Ihe  inhabitants  in  that  part,  had  procured  him  a  grant 
Df  that  province;  but  (he  severity  ofhia  maTiQei,  awi.Vv'^X^isi- 
HMce  of  the  country,  rendered  him  a  vev^  ^llvft^.■^Tftau\o^ift^ 
tacUiator;  and  as  early  as  1735,  a  pWu  ut  reW^viii.'W'as.  "5^*^- 


created  Lhe  murmur  of  disconlent,  .]fi^ 
ofiecled  would  add  uumbers  to  his  stvndai 
impressions  he  declared,  in  a  council  of  h 
lution  lo  proceed  to  Eng-land,  and  previa 
issued  the  following  instmctions  to  the  ch 

"  Tou  are  hereby  authorized  and  direcle 
lo  England,  and  there  notify  lo  my  friei 
those  in  the  north  and  north-west,  the  woi 
which  it  has  hitherto  pleased  God  to  tat 
for  their  deliverance.  You  are  to  let  then 
fiill  iiiteiition,  in  a  few  days,  to  move  tovr 
they  will  be  inexcusable  before  God  and 
all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  support  m 
taking.  What  I  demand  and  expect  is,  th 
as  can.  should  be  ready  to  join  me;  an 
take  care  to  provide  provision  and  mont 
may  suSer  as  little  us  possible  by  the  mt 
Let  them  know  that  there  is  no  more  tin 
now  or  never  is  the  word  ;  I  am  resolved  te 
If  this  last  should  happen,  let  them  judg'e  i 
posterity  have  lo  expect*. 

The  Youthful  Charles  cained  a  peaceful 
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■England  had  beea  despatched  norlhnard,    uadei 
^<le;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  conducted  Oioae 
*-*glit  rmin  Flanders,  all  disciplined  men  and  inured 
»J3s.     These  wer«  joined  by  bodies  of  volunteers 
tiounty  in  England,  so  thai  Ihe  report  of  their  num- 
^  fbrraidEible  lo  Ibe  rebel  aroiy,  whom  the  duke  o£ 
■*»a-Tnled  as  general-in-chief,  and  lord  George  Mur- 
.^^y^  ^*^«»ant-genetal.      The  youn^  Pretender  was  their 
^^     ^     figlfure  was  good,  and  he  appeared  taller  than  any 
^'****^r>».»y;  and  aa  he  was  dressed  in    the  Highland 
doLhes  Bud  bonnet  being  laced  with  gold,  his 
***^=-al  appearance  were  prepossessing.     It  was  his 
1^      ■-<:>  go   fruin    Manchester,    through    Chester,   iota 

■st)t>o  *«  nding  that  impracticable,  he  turned  off  hy  Leek 

^1,^^  *~*e,    and    suddenly  entered  Derby   on    the  4th  of 

ne«-^l  ^'^^  fcere  he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  some  of 
j,w  .  proposed   returning  to   Scotland;   and  a,a  they 

,.a.t;li  ^^^  Plains,  averse  to  subordination,  and  contending 

^.  r.*u^.  *^er  for  pre-enrbinence,  ihey  were  mianiranus  only 

ii»rl*»  ^^^^*~^  discontent  tliey  displayed. 
|ig-h  h^  t~*  ^Cjke  of  the  troops  hourly  expected  from  France  ; 
— .^^  ^vt-  "^^'Xfas  seconded  by  Perth,  Lochiel,  and  lord  George 
_— t  "Uk-JC^  all  favoured  Ihedesignof  going  to  London,  where 
pij^rius;^.  ^-*'"^  of  their  frienda  were  wuiting  Iheir  approach  ; 
]f.tX  '■H^  ^^f  the  measureg  adopted  by  tlie  ministry,  who  had 
"  -^^g  <i^-^  ^*-*andard  of  England  on  Finchley  Common,  wiiere 
l,»».^.-«^  *"*ima.nded  in  person,  Charles  consented  tu  lead  his 
^i^^-s  ^^    ~"  So  rapid  wa,s   their   retreat,  that,  though  Ihs 

Br^  iVT-^^^^^  *3er  Wade  were  at  that  time  at  Done  aster,  and  the 
^\ito**Vv  ^*  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cinnberland,  was  in  ihe 
^*V^  V\*"^'J'>'1  of  Coventry,  the  rebel  forces  effected  (heir 
^rj|jf\^V^\iursued  (resting  one  whole  day  at  Preston)  as  fan 
**  rfi''^  *  '  where  tliey  had  a  skirmish  with  the  dragoons  be- 
yif^^ij  ^^'^^Ihedakeof  Cumljerland;  and  with  the  loss  of  afew 
lers,  proceeded  to  Penrilh,  and 
w-       ,  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scotland,  having 

V^.f^  ^^^tn'soa  of  about  (bur  hundred  \n  CwVvsXe, -wVo  ^w 
^^^t^  ^rf  to  surrender  at  diicretiou  a  fevi  da"js  oS\«.^  ^^ 
'^r.)     Edinburgh  liad  been  put  \u  a»\a)*  o^  ^^ 
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by  tt  detachment  from  Wade's  army;  Glasgow  raixii'ip 
menl  in  the  cause  of  government,  aod  other  towns  fbUo"^  4 
example-  Dumfries  was  fined  four  thousand  pomuisiti 
loyaltv,  and  the  young  Pretender  resolved  U>  \ttaf^ 
caslle  f>(  Stirling'. 

The  most  valiaiit  and  enterprising-  of  his  follMi  W 
lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the  duke,  who  W^ 
his  influence  successfully  in  Aberdeenshire;  but  ih* 
powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  chieftains  was  SinDn  M 
lord  Lovat,  a  man  of  eccentric  habits  and  unfiled  pnq't 
who  had,  in  \703,  entered  the  rebellion  for  the  Prdf* 
had  betrayed  his  plot  to  the  English  govemmenl;  h»i* 
ted  in  suppreEsin<r  the  late  rebellion  in  1715;  andnnf 
peared  operdy  to  he  agwnst  the  Pretender,  while  hc«4 
exerted  his  influence  in  his  favour. 

At  this  juncture,  the  appearance  of  lord  John  Drai^  ' 
wilh  money  sent  from  Spain,  and  some  addition  of*" 
ammunition  from  France,  revived   the  spirits  of  CWb" 
the  courage  of  his  men.  for  the  discontent  of  the  chidW* 
now  spread  throughout  the  rebel  army,      Portune.ta"* 
favoured  them  once  more  in  a  battle  at  Falkirk  ontbcW 
cf  February,  against  the  royal  forces  under  thecomnaid* 
general  Hawley.     TTie  royalists  were  soon  thrown 
fusion  ;  the  horse  in  the  retreat  fell  upon  their  own  irAW) 
and  Ited  with  such  precipitation  towards  £Idinburgh,  thatllvi 
left  their  artillery  in  the  field.     The    proportion  of  ofS* 
slain  in  the  engagement  was  accounted  extraordinary.  1^ 
discomfiture  to  the   plans  of  government   g-ave  to  tJi(  ^ 
tender  fresh   opportunity  to  pursue    hta   original   inlenli* 
instead  of  which  he  spent  his  time  in  a  fruitless  attenp* 
subdue  Stirling;  but  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  whoto  t* 
king  had  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  ScollM^ 
arrived  in  lime  to  secure  the  posts  of  Stirling  and  Perth. 

After  the  battle  at  Falkirk,  Charles  fixed  his  head.qu»(» 
at  Inverness,  from  whence  he  issned  the  follovring  proietf 
for  the  house  of  Culloden:  "  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,!- 
regent  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and* 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  all  his  majesty's  offi** 

'il  and  mi\ilarY,    T^veaa  Kte  iw^awXtv^  -3^1.  \a 
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c^fend  the  house  of  Culloden  and  furniture,  from  any  insults 
I-  violence  that  may  be  done  by  any  person  or  persons, 
rcept  such  orders  as  are  issued  by  us.  Given  at  Inverness, 
r>th  February,  1746.     By  his  highness's  command*. 

"  Jo.  Murray.** 

;.In  April  the  duke  crossed  the  river  Spey,  without  hinder* 
sjce  from  the  rebel  party,  who  fancied  they  should  have  been 
;  le  to  have  cut  off  all  the  king's  troops.  On  the  16th,  the 
:  etender  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  go 

night  and  attack  the  royal  army  at  Nairn ;  for  that  being 
pf  duke*s  birth-day,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  enjoy 
and  slumber  afler  the  indulgences  of  the  day.  In  order 
execute  this  plan,  the  rebels,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  evening, 
ide  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  their  camp  at  Culloden  ;  but 
'ing  to  a  belief  that  their  intention  was  discovered,  lord 
iorge  Murray,  their  commander,  ordered  a  retreat.  In  the 
arse  of  that  day  the  duke  quitted  Nairn,  and  marched  to 
illoden,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  and  a  great 
story  gained  by  the  royalists,  who  lost  only  a  small  number 
their  army,  whilst  nearly  three  thousand  of  the  rebels  were 
b  on  the  plains'  of  Culloden.  Not  content  with  a  victory 
lich  was  every  way  decisive,  the  conquerors  refused  quarter 
the  wounded  and  the  defenceless :  mercy  seemed  obliterated 

the  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  whole  country  around 
came  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  desolation. 
The  victory  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  a  number  of 
Iserters.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  then  took  possession 
Inverness,  which  was  nine  miles  distant  from  the  field  of 
ittle,  and  next  proceeded  to  Fort  Augustus,  from  which  place 
>  returned  to  England.  The  conduct  of  the  leaders,  both 
'  the  royalists  and  the  rebels,  has  ever  remained  inexplicable, 
hat  prince  Charles  should  have  placed  his  army  in  the 
ains  of  Culloden,  a  spot  that  was  embosomed  in  hills, 
cept  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  can  only  be  attributed  to  his 
advisers,  who  appear  to  have  been  so  tired  of  their  engage-' 
Bnt,  as  to  resolve  on  making  any  sacrifice  to  bring  the 

*  CoUoden  Papers,  page  873. 


biiraeM  to  ft  condanaik    ft  wm  dhMTvod  after  te  kttk     ' 
thttt  the  EngHdiJQldknfiiiig^bnmly^bni  that  Mwrffti    i 
ftUif  didnot;  nor  can  tlw  caadact  of  theW^iiiMi*>    « 
<m  an  impwftitl  reading  of  tba^^GUlodHi  Fkfan^'^biUl    < 
UameleM ;  for  il  evidently  appean  that  goTerament  dnK  mj 
disingenuously  with  the  lord  president  Forbes,  anaavbaa 
long-tried  sendee  in  his  soferdga'a  caaaa  had  sAhit!     ' 
proved  his  wisdom  and  infeagrity.    TTiit  a  ilhaiaadli^  lii  fii 
eonduet,  and  his  active  fflmrtioaa  in  1749i»  ligr  wUdi  la|» 
▼anted  the  insurrection  of  tea  *^*'— tawsl  HSi^iariai^  ili 
were  all  ready  to  join  the  Pwtfadar»  Aa  paaaUhaliali^ 
easion  to  reproach  the  miaiaiar  fiar  the  noss-parfBiMM  ^ 
Ibmer  engagements ;  and  in  a  letter  fo  Mr^  PelhBH^iAi^lii 
permission  to  draw  inr  a  saiaH  saaa  that  ha  aaif  pf  fti 
aasounft  of  monies  bonowed,  wfaidi  ha  and 
pelled  to  ase  in  aid  of  gjiavenannati.  and  wh 
hnmediateiy  repaid.    Bat  it  h 
t^juriea  whidi  the  presldsat's  I 
sion  were  at  all  compenisiad. 

The  grandson  of  James  II.,  aAar  hia  defeat  at  Calfato 
was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  two  Irbhmant  Smite  ari 
Sullivan,  who  found  it  needfql  fiw  the  praaarvatisn  tf  fti 
prince's  life    that  they  should  separate.     Oa  Iba  19th  rf 
April,  the  prince  reached  the  fflen.  of  Ifoour;  on  the  4tkif  i 
May,  he  set  out  for  Stomway;  on  the  9tfa,  he  was  oa  kh 
way  from  South  Uist  to  the  Isle  of  Skye^  in  feoaale  apfifli 
as  Betiy^  the  attendant  on  Florenee  Macdonaid  of  tfaeCte- 
imnald  family.    They  landed  near  sir  Alezaadar  Maodoarifc 
a  staunch  friend  to  govemm^t.    Miss  Macdonaid  diari^i^ 
his  house,  and  related  to  lady  Margaret  the  cncnanMBisf    i 
having  had  a  companion  in  disgruise:  the  ladies  eeasM    i 
with  Macdonaid  of  Kingsburro  w,  sir  Alexandei^a  stewnd,  ari  \ 
they  agreed  that  he  should  send  the  fugitive  fiom  that  p«i    \ 
The  steward  went  out  for  that  purpose,  and  met  the  piha    i 
within  two  miles  of  his  own  house,  who  accosted  faim,^    i 
said,  **  My  life^  \n  ^oxu  \AndA,^Q\i\su£)  eSkaB^oas  of  it"*  fts 
prince  was  meagre,  VL\  coVrax^d^  %siii  vi^ttoo^^^iii^^dutva^v 

•rho*  sir  AlezandeT   MaeAcmaML  ^MStfiM  lai*  «afaaK.«»^^aSutA.^A^ia.>«^>«f 
flVWard,  a  a  Mter  to  Ae  lord  ,«e»Vd«at,d».x«a.l!«ttM!Ptfftja,^a«fc.^^.Y^ 
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Staling  that  he  had  remainc'd  two  nights  nnU  days  on  tt 
:,  beat  upon  by  the  rain,  without  food  or  rt'pose.  Kings- 
»w'a  compassion  was  excited  by  liis  distress,  and  he 
I  bim  that  night,  17lh  of  May,  to  hi^  own  house,  but 
ned  binn  away  early  the  uext  morning  on  one  of  liis  liorses, 
di  carried  him  seven  miles  to  Portree,  where  he  hud  the 
1  fortune  to  bnd  a.  Rasay  bout,  into  which  he  set  tbot^ 
.was  seen  no  more  in  that  part.  Me  proceeded  to  Locha- 
and  Badenoch,  and  remaineil  some  time  oa  the  mountuin 
ier,  between  the  countries  of  Alhul  and  Badenocb, 
ire  be  endured  a  succession  oT  hardships  such  as  scarcely 
other  person  has  been  known  to  survive. 
Ine  great  cauHe  of  the  Pretender's  preservation,  was  the 
rf  that  be  bad  been  slain ;  which  arose  from  the  rullovv- 
Carcuin stance.  Among  his  friends,  who  followed  as  much 
possible  his  track,  a  party  was  surprised  iu  a  hut  on  the 
:of  the  Beualder  mountain,  by  the  soldiers  who  were  ia 
^  of  him.  Having  seized  ihem,  one  named  Mackenzie 
Bled  his  escape,  upon  which  his  companions  told  the  sol- 
tB  tliat  it  was  the  prince;  the  soldiers  thereupon  lied  in 
nit  and  overlook  the  youth,  who,  when  he  found  their 
r,  wsolved  to  sacrifice  iiis  life,  in  the  hope  it  might  save 
master's.  He  bravely  contended  with  them,  refused 
rter,  and  died  with  his  sword  in  his  hand;  exclaiming 
le  fell,  "  You  have  killed  your  prince."  The  report  waa 
■ved  by  many,  "  We  cannot,  however,"  says  the  bio- 
iberof'the  events  of  Cullodcn,  "  without  pride,  mention 
■alonishing  fact,  that  though  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
I  pounds  sterling  was  long  pubUcly  oifered  for  bis  appre- 
rion,  and  though  be  pussed  through  very  many  hands, 
;  both  the  reward  and  his  person  were  perfectly  well 
wn  to  an  intelligent  and  very  inquisitive  people,  yet  no 
I  nor  woman  was  to  be  Ibund  capable  of  degrading  tliem- 
ea  in  earning  bo  vast  a  reward  by  betraying  a  fugitive, 
on  misfortune  had  thrown  upon  their  generosity*." 
hi  the  19th  of  September,  1748,  the  Y*>^"g  Pcctetidec 
tuked  with  twen(y-five  gentiemeu   a\\<\  oviiiV\\\iiTC*.i!i.-ft.^ 

"InlnxtBclion  loCallDAmPiiptr*  jra. 
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Kven  common  men,  in  a  Fk«Dch  Teaiel,  sent  finr  thatpoipose 
to  the  GOUt.  In  turning  the  land  of  Ckmnwall,  dKjirere 
dosely  punned  hy  an  English  man-^-war ;  bnt,  fiLToioeiVf 
a  thick  and  sudden  mist,  got  out  of  aigfat»  and  amTed,iA0 
a  passage  of  ten  days,  at  Roseaa»  near  Moriaix  in  Brdmit 
Charles  proceeded  immediately  to  Paris,  and  met  wiUitiy 
xeception  from  Louis  XV.  And  here  I  take  my  katetf  dii. 
unfortunate  prince»  until  other  events  aball  raider  it  ucccaiiy 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  his  affidra. 


CHirm  XXVI. 

QEOBGE  IL  (ooMCUTPXD.) 


Prbyious  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  monan^fas  of  Rvce. 
and  England  had,  by  their  several  treaties,  become priadpdl 
in  the  continental  war.    The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  foo^. 
nobly  in  the  battle  of  Foutenoy ;  and  though  the  French  were 
successfiil  in  Flanders,  the  allies  had  defeated  Maria-Hieress 
in  her  main  object.     But  the  death  of  the  new  Jung,  Cbarlffi 
VII.,  brought  things  to  a  peaceable  conclusion  ;  as  his  soil, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  consented  to  guarantee  the  Pra^mttiQ 
sanction.     The  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  made 
the  husband  of  Maria-Theresa  emperor,  under  the  title  rf 
Francis  I. ;  and  the  confederates,  tired  of  a  bloody,  but  frail- 
less   contest,  agreed  in  forming  treaties   of  peace ;  yet  (be 
French  continued  their  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries,  hi 
February,  marshal  Saxe  took  Brussels,  though  defended  hf^ 
garrison  of  ten  thousand  men.     In  April,  Louis   XV,  bsd 
taken   the  command   of  the  army  in  person,  and  reduced 
Antwerp,  Mons,  Guislain,  and   Charleroy:    thus   master  ef 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault,  he  published  an  edict,  k 
which   he  re-annexed  lo  V\a  ct^ivi\:L  ^U  that  had  formcrij 
belonged  to  it  previous  lo  V>\e  ^«ql^^  o1\3\.\«(2Qiu 
The     Hied    army,  N«Yi\c\k  YwA  \i^««i  <»^Tcv^f^<(^  xa  ^t^oegsssb. 
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InactiTC  from  llie  superior  numbers  of  the  French,  received 
reiuforcemeuts  of  the  Hessian  troojis  From  Scollanrl,  and  a 
fresh  body  of  Austrians  under  count  Paify,  with  Dutch  forces 
under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  and  again  resolved  to  lake  the 
field  against  the  enemy.  Sase  still  maintained  the  advantage 
he  had  acquired,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Philip  of  Spain 
gave  the  kingdom  to  his  sou,  Ferdinand  VI.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  French  retreated  from  Italy;  and  Genoa  surrendered 
to  the  A.U5trians,  but  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  valour 
of  its  inhabituuts. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  period  reflected  no  honour 
iHi  Kngland.  Commodore  Peyton,  by  his  timidity  in  de- 
clining an  engagement  with  the  French,  lost  fort  St.  David's, 
and  other  British  factories,  on  th  e  coast  of  Coromandel ;  but 
in  North  America,  the  cause  of  England  wore  a  better 
aspect. 

Irf>iiisbourg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  in  North  America, 
wbicb  had  been  fortified  by  the  French,  had,  in  1744,  been 
besieged  by  an  English  fleet  under  commodore  Warren,  in 
co-operation  with  forces  from  New  England;  and  the  city, 
Willi  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  was  delivered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  on  the  I5th  of  June. 

Encouraged,  as  it  would  appear,  by  tliis  success,  the  minis- 
try were  induced  to  project  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  Notice 
of  such  intention  was  sent  lo  the  governors  of  the  English 
(Monies,  and  ten  thousand  provincial  troops  were  raised  to 
L  the  English  fleet,  which  was  appointed  to  sail  from 
mouth  ;  but  the  embarkation  was  unaccountably  delayed. 

It  tile  lateness  of  the  season  compelled  the  scheme  lobe  aban- 
^ned,  and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  armament,  in 
order  to  render  it  useful.  This  was  a  descent  to  surprise  port 
Li'Orient,  the  depot  of  stores  for  the  French  East  India  com- 
pany ;  but  rear-admiral  Eestock  was  not  prompt  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  this  also  failed.  The  cruisers  on  all  sides  were 
active,  and  the  British  took  some  valuable  prizes, 

In  the  English  parliament,  all  parlies  "flete,iH\a\vwwi'i=.  to. 
acknonJedging  the  bravery  of  the  victoviovw  d\iVe  olC^wSQtx- 
Jand,  for  whose  services  at   Callodeti  0\t  wa.\\«"tt  ta^^  ■<« 
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addition  to  his  income  of  twenty-fire  thousand  pouds  per 
aamim.     Many  acts  were  passed  this  session  for  proteetiBg 
die  fpoTernment  of  Scotland,  and  securing  its  loyalty;  ud 
screral  executions  of  the  rebels  took  place  in  different  puis 
of  the  kingdom.     Bills  of  indictment  for  high  treisoa  were 
iband  against  the  eails  of  Kilnuurnock  and  CromHtie,  aid 
lord  Balmerino,  who  were  tiied  in  Westminster-hall.    Bmut 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  of  June,  says,  ^  All  themM 
about  town  are  crowded  with  rebel  prisoners,  and  the  people 
are   making  parties   of  pleasure,   which  yon  know  iitbe 
En^ish  genius,  to  hear  their  trials."     Cromartie  mBSptni 
at  the  intercession  of  his  lady ;  the  other  two  were  bchnU 
on  Tower-hill. 

Lord  liOTat  was  most  determinedly  sought,  and  at  ks^ 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  with  Murray  of  Broug^ton,  who  \aA 
been  his  secretary,  and  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  be  eii* 
dence  for  the  crown,  the  better  to  crimionte  JLonl^  «^ 
with  the  earl  of  Traquair,  sir  James  Campbdl  of  AuiWbnds, 
Cameron  the  younger,  of  LochieU  John  Stuart,  broCfaer  Id  the 
earl  of  Traquair,  the  earl  of  Perth  and  his  brolher  Johi 
Drummond,  formed  the  seTen  assodators  who  had  cngafed 
to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  restoring  the  Stmrt 
£unily  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Mr.  Ratcliff,  titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had  been  eoD- 
demned  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  but  had  escaped  from  pusisli* 
meut,  and  entered  the  French  service,  being  now  takes, 
was  executed  on  the  l^h  of  November ;  and  the  prodamatioDf 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  son,  and  the  grandson  ai 
James  II.,  as  well  as  by  the  generals  of  the  latter,  were  mD 
burnt  at  the  Royal  EbLchange  in  London,  by  the  hands  of  ^ 
common  hangman. 

The  trial  of  lord  Lovat  excited  extreme  interest,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  his  eccentricity  of  character, 
and  the  known  intention  of  government  to  prosecute  thif 
nobleman  to  the  very  extent  of  the  law,  and  thus  open  tke 
whole  plan  of  the  TebeWvou  Va  ^«  ^^vihAvi.  Such  caution  had 
been  used  by  lord  Liovat,  vViaX.  ^«^ctT«si«iv\.  ^^j^  ^Q\n!^tt3^v& 
iff  re  UD  the  mode  of  \^d\clmeTiV.«^^^v^^^^^^vwa^.^1t^4^ 


] 

;  and  he  went  through  the  course  of  impeadwngnt  by 
sers,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  remandid  bun  to  the 

r. 

e  jocose  manner  of  lord  Lovat,  during  the  whole  period 
1  confinement,  would,  in  another  person,  have  been  called 
)per  levity,  but  in  this  nobleman  the  indulgenot  of 
fulness  was  halntual ;  it  was  also  natural,  and  entirely 
from  impiety.  He  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
int  for  his  execution  on  the  3id  of  Apri],  with  stoical 
»osure,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  hour  of  his  ezecutioi^ 

no  alteration  in  his  usual  habits  and  employments*. 
(ing  of  his  early  years,  on  the  evening  previous  to  his 
,  he  said,  **  he  was  bred  a  Protestant,  but  after  g^oing 
d  he  had  some  doubts,  and  prayed  to  God  to  direct 
in  the  right  way.  That  he  studied  divinity  and  con- 
"^sy  three  years,  and  then  turned  Roman  Catholic  Tkm 
Jaith^^  said  lord  L. ;  "  hut  I  have  charity  fir  ail  numr 
and  1  believe  every  sincere  honed  man  bidi  fair  fir 
!^  let  his  persuation  be  what  it  wUl ;  for  the  mercies  of 
Imighty  are  great,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.**  At 
Lace  of  execution,  the  behaviour  of  lord  Lovat  was 
Led  and  composed;  he  surveyed  the  multitude  with  a 
%j\  countenance,  and  taking  up  the  axe  to  examine  it, 
claimed  as  he  returned  it,  '*  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 

mori!"   and  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  it  was 
^.  at  one  stroke  from  the  body* 

^  following  is  a  copy  of  the  piq^  knd  Lovat  gave  into 
«ids  of  the  Sheriff,  a  few  minutes  before  he  suffered ; 
sg  him  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  it.  ^  As  it  may  be 
I  ably  expected  I  should  say  something  of  myself  in  this 
.  I  declare  that  I  die  a  true,  but  unworthy  member  of  the 
.  Catholic,  Apostolic  Churdi.  As  to  my  death,  I  can* 
Ut  look  upon  it  as  glorious.     •  •  •  * 

cerely  pardon  all  my  enemies,  persecutors,  and  daaderers, 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whom  God  forgive,  as  I 
tily  do,  and  die  in  perfect  charity  wiUi  d\  mwcfiELtA. 
I  sincerely  repeat  o£  all  my  ama,  and  %nE^^  \nsp^  ^ 
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obtain  pardon  and  forgiTenesB  for  them,  through  the  merite 
and  passion  of  my  Uened  Lord  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Chnt, 
into  whose  hands  I  commend  my  soil].     Ameou 

••  In  the  Tower.  April  9th.  1747.  «  Loyat.'* 

1V>  return  to  the  political  state  of  Earope:  Fnaeens 
still  arrogant,  and  the  doke  of  Camberland  led  his  tnofi 
to  the  continent  early  in  the  spring,  -wbere  he  was  jonwdby 
the  Austrians,  the  Dutch,  and  die  Fiedmontese.    Ihe  ftoA 
troops  had  the  advantage  of  positioo,  and  their  comMSifcr, 
Saze,  commenced  the  campaign  with  the  inrasioii  sTlM 
Brabant;  but,  finding  that  the  Dutch  government ftiwnl 
the  invasion,  the  friends  of  the  repablic  becsame  iadigM 
and  chose  as  stadtholder,  Wilfiam  Henry  Frizo,  son  of  At 
prince  of  Nassau  Diets,  the  person  whom  William  lU.  of 
England  had  named  hereditary  successor  to  the  bant  m 
Orange.     On  the  2nd  of  May,  he  was  inyested  wA  fle 
dignity  of  stadtholder,  captain-general,  and  admirsl,  oC  ftik 
United  Prorinces.    In  July,  the  battle  of  Val.  in  wbidite^ 
whole  force  of  the  French  troops  was  opposed  by  the  allied^ 
army,  was  bravely  contested  ;  the  French  lost  and  recordtdf 
the  village   four   several   times.     Had  it   not  been  for  tbe 
cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  of  whom  several  squadrons  thatwert' 
posted  in  the  centre  gave  way,  and  fled,  and  thus  gave  ad*  ' 
mission  to  the  French   cavalry;   and  the  inactivity  of  the' 
Austrian  general,  Bithiani,  which  it  was   stated  arose  firoBi 
private  pique  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  victory  must' 
have  rested  with  the  allied  powers.    The  siege  of  Beiges^ 
op-Zoom,  by  the  French,  occupied  from  the  16th  of  Jnlf  ft* 
the  15th  of  September,  and  presented  a  continued  soeae  of 
horror  and  destruction:  the  town  was  burnt,  and  thefiiff- 
rounding  country  echoed  with  the  roar  of  bombs  and  cas^ 
Don ;   still  the  garrison  had  suffered  little,  while   heaps  of 
slain  were  formed  of  the  besiegers.    The  governor,  cakulf- 
ting  from  these  circumstances  on  the  impregnability  of  t^ 
fortress,  was  lulled  into  false  security,  and  slept  undisturbA 
whilst  the  French  troops  threw  themselves   into  the  fosse. 
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ed  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  saHy  port,  and  entered 
.rrison ;  and  thus  became  masters  of  the  navigation  of 
:heldt.  The  conquered  and  the  conquerors  then  re- 
to  their  respective  winter-quarters, 
naval  transactions  were  favourable  beyond  expectation. 
Inglish  fleet  was  victorious  in  an  eng^agement  with  the 
I,  off  Qape  Finisterre,  and  took  several  of  their  ships 
with  stores  and  merchandise,  for  America  and  the 
[ndies:  several  more,  containing  treasure  from  St. 
igo,  were  also  taken.  A  quantity  of  bullion  was 
It  to  Spithead,  and  the  money  conveyed  in  waggons  to 
nk.  The  king  advanced  admiral  Anson  to  the  peerage, 
ive  Mr.  Warren  the  order  of  the  Bath,  on  their  return 
le  command  of  that  expedition.  Admiral  Hawke  was 
f  successful  in  having  met  with  that  part  of  the  French 
lat  was  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  taken  six  of  their 

king  of  France  saw  with  r^pret  the  diminution  of 
et,  and  beheld  with  apprehension  the  departure  of 
I  Boscawen  with  troops  to  recover  the  possession  of 
»  and  reduce  Pondicherry :  this  consideration,  with  the 
ed  source  of  his  treasury,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
ital  powers,  induced  him  to  make  advances  towards  a 

All  parties  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  a  congpress  was 
At  Aix-la-Chapelle  early  in  the  summer;  but  it  was  the 
October  before  the  numerous  difficulties  advanced  by 
Lipotentiaries  were  overcome ;  and  then  the  terms  were 
d,  though  the  most  reasonable  of  the  English  nation 
t;  it  was  a  necessary  peace,  for  that  the  war  had  been 
onducted,  and  tended  so  little  to  the  interest  of  Eng- 
Hi  the  longer  it  was  maintained  the  more  injurious  it 
ily  to  prove. 

Orford  died  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland :  having 
popularity  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration^ 
ion  generally  seemed  unmoved  at  the  loss;   but  his 

of  whom  none  was  known  to  desert  h\m  %i^t  \iv&  x^ 
^n  of  office,  cijerisbed  his  memory  vi\l\v  uvwx^  \>\w& 
teem.    His  disposition  was  always  \iX>«t«X\  m 
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shhoagh  he  had  conducted  thi 

fcr  very  many  yea 

deuth,  were  far  from  affluent. 

In  1750  died  maceschal  Saxe, 
uear  Blois.  In  conquest  he  was 
yut  these  qualities  of  a  great  hero 
excessive  indulgence  of  licentious 
the  degradation  of  soUniling  the  ii 
a  Uittf.  de  cachet  by  which 


lagcment  of  the  W^ 

the  feoaiit 


a  the  pklue  of  CWit 
!Ver  g>eneruus  andl^ 
were  totally  tanw^l* 
passions,  which  ta»* 
fluence  of  power  MfW 
ire  madeaiohilklt^ 


tilly,  or  force  her  to  become  the  partner  of  his  bed 

The  agents  of  the  Pretender,  prince  Charles,  hadpn 
a  protest  in  the  prince's  name  to  the  negotiators  of  Aa**  li 
pelle,  which  they  treated  with  contempt,  aad  afWi**  ti 
elusion  of  the  treaty  he  was  required  to  quit  Fivb  >  I  i 
received  the  intimation  with  feelings  of  resenlmenl  *•  I 
the  duke  de  GesTers,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Ft^V  ' 
engagement  to  e^ie\  him  from  Prance.  Louis  (W**  p 
•oothing  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  requeHedil>/^  \ 
draw,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  canton  of  FiM"  p 
place  of  retirement,  promised  him  a  pension  (ioB**  h 
finding  ihat  the  prince  disregarded  this  letter,  and  «^  fB 
to  appear  in  public  jilaces  with  an  air  of  triumpli,  I^V  Ml 
plied  to  his  father,  who  wrote  and  advised  his  sun  la  "^  A I 
rtie  occasion ;  but  Charles  continued  as  before,  lire  nuBW  W 
people  favoured  him,  and  the  govemment  grew  fetrf'l*  ft 
msurrection  on  his  account.  Louis  then  hail  iW"  ^ 
violent  measures:  when  the  prince  was  stepping *■'  W 
eoach  into  the  Opera  House,  a  body  of  g:uanls,  ud4«'  b 
made  him  prisoner;  tliey  bound  his  body  with  icoriL'  fu 
common  felon,  and  conveyed  him  first  to  Vincennes,!"'  *I 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

This  act  was  considered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  glor^  of "1 
fend.  At  the  same  time  the  author  of  the  Frendi  K  ' 
was  sent  to  the  Bastile  for  mentioning  the  Pretend«i»4 
that  raifrht  be  offensive  to  England.  Por  this  compl* 
the  government  \nVeftieA  Vra  xc^a-j  \t.aalf  by  the  espulfl 
the  EngWsVi  from  XYnetvcni  •,  a«\a\sWat«viSasii,'Hi 
inifest,  and  wWcU  \\vft  ¥.lv^\'i^^  mvow.'w^  \ndi.  « 


.^^*e*a-t-  The  treaty  signed  at  Aix-la-ChapellB  has  ever  been 

aS^^    "^-**d  disgracefu!  and  injurious  to  Enyiand,  more  espe> 

^^  ^-*  *t  clause  requiring  hostages  to  be  sent  It)  France  uolU 

^^L       '^^^"  should   restore  Cape  Brelou,   and  audi  olJier  con- 

fo,    ^^*"^^  she  had  made  during  the  war.     Another  source  of 

""^-^  '      "was  the  sileuL'e  observed  by  the  negotiators  respeet- 

**     -^^gr^it  of  search  bj  Uie  Spaniards  in  the  Americim  seas, 

^^^'^*'-  *-4:a  the  limits  of  their  respective  possessions  in  Ame- 

^^~^'-*^^  ihe  basis  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  which  were 

*"    *       pass  unnoticed  by  {he  agents  of  the  treaty, 

..^      '    ^e  king  returned  from  his  Hanoverian  visit,  he  in- 

■^^^        parliament  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  had 

'-^   ^■■— i3  by  ail  the  parties  concerned  in  the  war,  and  spoke 

-^^^atisiactory  manner  of  the  measures  he  had  taken 

—..^7^^  '^-^  tfafi  rights  and  interests  of  all  his  subjects, 

I  ,^_^_^~"^*-  sequent  result  of  disbanding  the  army  was,  that  a 

,-        ^^'  "^  ~9>eT  of  unemployed  persona  were  scattered  over 

"     •m — ^^^^i"!   ond   many  depredations  coramitiwl  on  the 

^-^^"^^    ^  remedy  this,  the  eari  of  Halifax,  who  was  first 

^  ,^^^^*-  ^de  and  plantations,  suggested  a  plan  to  establish  a 

^-^  -^_*~*-  T  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  grant  of  land  to  such   per- 

*^    -w,^       ^^:3se  to  undertake  llie  voyage  at  the  public  expense. 

■^  C^^^^  ^y  of  adventurers  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the 

O*  ^  '^  ^bucto.     Colonel  Cornwallia  went  as  governor  of 

tO*^jj^^*ttleraent,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town,  which 

^•^Vg^"^*       Halifax,  in  compliment  to  the  lirat  promoter  of  the 

^''^^         The  policy  of  the  minister  in  sending  tliese  persons 

I  •*-.     ^-^^ce.  whose  rebellions  spirits  migiit  have  proved  dan- 

i.'  ^f^      *-   home  if  suffered  to  remain  in  idleness,  was  dignified 

''*?a  j^^*ne  of  benevolence.     It  was  soon  proved  that  the 

^•*^^     ^ova  Scotia  was   incapable  of  repaying  the   labourer 

J*^  .     *«il,  and  many  who  had  been  transported  there  ob- 

■  ^.'^7  **»ve  to  go  to  the  more  soulbern  climates.     They  who 

^        j^**^  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Indians,  who  stUl 

^'       Q***  ""  '''^  borders  of  this  barren  spot;  and  the  French, 

■       .    '^ere  the  first  European  settlers  there,  encouraged  this 

-  ^_    ^^y.     Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Paris 

^^        ^«  pufpose  cf  inquiring  iulo  aad  a^u&^AO^ 'Cn^ii  ^\sm- 
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v?^ 


wMs,  but  they,  not  uidcnlaiMBiiff  Ami  loed 

dispute,  effected  no  good.     Meratime  die 

■tfonger  between  the  Engliih  nod  the  FrendL 

ckimed  the  whole  territory  between  the  MMsbmif^ 

Mexico  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Apalacfaian 

west    FVom  an  assertion,  that  they  were  the  fiistii< 

the  mouth  ci  that  river,  they  took  liani  the  Fn|lk^  i  - 

settled  beyond  those  mountains,  thor  pnesfwioni^  e»  »^^^^ 

finis  to  protect  all  the  adjacent  country.  ^^*oi 

Hie  dastardly  conduct  of  the  Dutch  hi  the  late 
ated  a  general  feeling  of  disgust  dnooghont  theKKft^g^ 
end  led  to  the  pasdng  a  bill  for  fbrnung  a  eodct;*^^^ 
under  the  name  ci '  The  Free  British  Fishery/  •    «^. 
prince  of  Wales  was  made  goremor.    A  botmly 
of  the  customs  to  new  vessels  which  were  boM-JLK. 
pose,  and  every  other  encouragement  was 
entering  into  the  concern. 

The  long  had  returned  ftom  a  ^t  to 
met  his  pariiament,  when  the  Idiigdo^'!  ^IW 
affliction  by  the  un^pected  death  of 
Wales,  who  expired  at  Leicester  House  the 
the  forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.     Some  montfafe 
event  the  prince  received  a  blow  on  his  side  ftmr 
ball,  when  playing  at  the  game  on  the  lawn  4>f 
in  Buckinghamshire,  to  which  seat  he  frequently 
abscess  formed,  which  became  very  painful  to 
ness,  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  for  ease  to 
Desnoyers,  a  celebrated  dandng-master,  was  pli 
violin  to  divert  the  prince,  when  the  matter,  wUcl 
mulated  from  the  abscess,  suddenly  burst,  and  th 
in  his  throat  caused  instant  suffocation.    Desnoye^^     amTw 
to  support  the  prince,  but  all  efforts  were  i^^^lfectui^^  Z^. 
stantly  expired.    The  king  was  at  the  countess  of  Y^'     Icttais 
where  he  usually  passed  his  evenings,  when  a  l^^^^u'  ^ 
delivered  to  his  majesty  announcing  the  death  o^^. .    ^ 
which  he  read  without  any  perceptible  emoticm:  rr^  ^. 
crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  the  countess,  vrho  was  ^  «  » • 
at  another  table,  and  in  a\ow  No\<i«  wdiA'Qt^  Qiviman^ 
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ie,"  Freddy  is  dead.  He  then  left  the  room,  and  was 
red  by  the  countess  .  .  .  The  prince  left,  besides  his 
b  son  George,  Edward  duke  of  York,  William  duke  of 
cester,  Henry  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Frederick,  who 
in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  daughters  were,  Augusta, 
vards  duchess  of  Brunswick ;  Elizabeth  and  Louisa,  who 
unmarried;  and  a  posthumous  child,  Caroline  Matilda, 
became  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Denmark,  and  died 
;11.  The  prince  was  buried  with  very  little  of  the  funeral 
>  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  attendance  on  the  royal 
e  was  performed  in  the  most  negligent  manner,  and  the 
5  of  the  preparations  were  conducted  with  parsimonious 

Dtemporaries  of  that  period  accounted  the  prince  humane* 
<,  benevolent,  and  possessing  a  munificent  spirit.  He 
resented  as  having  been  busily  engaged  at  Carlton  House 
5  12th  of  November,  1749,  in  making  the  financial  dis- 
3ns  to  be  adopted  on  the  demise  of  his  father*.  His 
kut  opposition  to  ministerial  measures  may  be  greatly 
3ited  to  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  his  being  estranged 
"lis  father's  councils,  and  even  from  his  society,  which 
Lm  open  to  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  dis- 
:<i  towards  the  government,  and  to  others,  who  were 
S  by  party  interest.  That  the  prince  had  penetrated  the 
"^irom  by  some  of  his  adherents,  may  be  concluded  from 
servation  he  made  to  his  son  when  embracing  him  only 
<lay8  prior  to  his  then  unexpected  dissolution.  "  Come» 
"^9  let  us  be  good  friends  while  we  are  suffered  to 

frr  the  prince's  death  the  king  declared  the  princess  of 
regent  of  the  realm,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  in 

^nt  of  his  majesty  dying  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

^  13th  of  July,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of 

lighter  Caroline  Matilda. 

d  session  was  distinguished  by  a  change  in  the  calendar, 
now  agreed  with  the  calculation  of  time  as  it  had  beea 

>n  the  continent  by  pope  Gregory  Xlll.    lii  \3cv^  xcksyoJ^ 

*  Dodiiigton*8  Diary* 
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of  April,  prince  CJeorge  was  inyested  with  the  title  of  pi^ 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Cheater,  and  was  chosen,  in  the  jf 
of  his  deceased  father,  governor  of  the  Free  British  Wef 
The  prince  of  Orange  died  the  latter  end  of  this  year. 

At  this  period,  the  French  were  practising  a  wptt^ 
unparalleled  deception.  Whilst  they  treated  Ae  Et^ 
ambassador  at  Paris  with  peculiar  marks  of  outwirdfr^ 
ship,  the  king,  by  a  contribution  on  his  clergy,  was  xf^  ^ 
very  active  preparations  to  possess  himself  of  the  shif^ 
English  had  in  North  America. 

A  bill  was  now  passed  for  the  better  preventing  tbtf^ 
robberies,  for  the  regulation  of  places  of  amnsgniflit^*,^^ 
punishing  the  keepers  of  disorderly  houses ;  the  ne*i9,^^ 
this  arose  from  the  spirit  of  extravagance  which  w-  ^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  dissipation  and  amu^^^  '^ 
cupied  every  class  of  society.  On  the  12th  of  "  -^^ 
lord  Bolingbroke  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;   he  *^ 

greatest  men  of  his  time,  whether  considered  as 
an  orator,  or  the  polished  courtier.  He  has  lefl  so 
relics  of  his  literary  talents,  among  which  his 
tings  are  the  most  esteemed. 

A   bill   to  prevent   clandestine  marriag^es 
fairly  contested,  between  the  ministerial  and  th 
terial  parties;   but  most   of  its  clauses    havin 
alteration  in  its  progress  through  the  house, 
occasion   to    hold  up  the  bill,  as  Antony  had 
murdered  body  of  Csesar,  making,  at  the  same  tS  K9e,  ^ 
quent  parody  of  Shakspeare's  speech,  applicable   ^  <^    * 
of  the  bill.     Some   regulations  relating   to   Scotl%f  ^^ 
formed;  by  one  of  which,  the  estates  forfeited  in  t'tKinl^^ 
of  1715  were  annexed  unalienably  to  the  crown.  ^ 

Some  riots,  in  consequence  of  the  exportation  O^^^i  \ 
the  collection  of  tolls,  called  for  the  interference  of  t^™%  ^' 
but  were  soon  suppressed,  though  with  the  loaB^^'^  ^ 
lives.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  traoqnillity  ^^  ^  • 
seventh  year  of  the  pariiament  dosed  ;  bnt  previoitf  *•■'!'  /' 
election,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  caused  several  A«"!'*  ^• 
the  government  offices.    ¥L^^w«avac^ejQ.ded  in  the  treasoij^  i|^ 


r^  ^-^^  '""*^lier,  the  duke  of  NewcaRlle.  The  elections  went  ( 
f  I>^»Y  **'"^'''*  '"  f^^our  of  the  ministry,  as  the  former  spirit 
at»^  ■^'^"ch  had  caused  such  commotions  had  now  subside 
TTW^^l  *^*^3«»mity  prevailed  in  the  cabinet*.  The  new  parli 
rsr/^*'-^s  opened  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  commission  ;  tl 
fg  ^^^  -*  **  ^ss  of  the  house  was  lo  take  into  consideration  tl 
j_  — ^  ^»~ eland,  which,  in  proportion  ns  it  advanced  in  civi 

'  —    -^  ■■-  ^^*!wed  a  disposition  to  shake  oiT  its  dependence  « 

' ^^  ^ — ^neh,  in  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  the  Englii 

^       _  ^  ~al,  regarding  their  conduct  in  America,  gave  on 

^^^^    ^awers,  whilst   hostilities  were   daily  proceeding 
^  ^*^^^^^fcetween    the    native   Indinns    and   the  French  ai 

"*  ,  ^^^^    ■*ltlers   in  the    colonies ;  and  the   account   of  i 

■'*  -^^^^  ~^^it  between  colonel  Washington  and  the  Frem 
''  ^^--;v  ^^^^~3  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  caused  the  two  nations 
^jt^^^^^  ~^^  "°''-  Spain  was  amicably  disposed  towards  ni 
f^  '^t^~~^  Si'>  '"  'ts  endeavours  to  extend  its  commerce,  fi 
l^^fc^         _  "^^      the   trade  of  England.      Few  matters  in  the  hon 


e^^ 


"<x 


iT^ 


I  required   the   attention   of  the 


general  of  the  forces,  obtained  a  bill,  which  s 
^^^         "^i-he  pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  one-half-ye 


*^f  pension ;  and  so  prevented  the  necessity  of  thi 
p)  A^^»  *-"  usurers,   which   had  proved  the  ruin  of  many, 
P  ^J^"**al  regulation  only  allowed   the  first   payment  to  ' 
^^'1*^  J,        *-he  expiration  of  one  year  after  (he  enrolment. 

1^  ,  ■.  ^  spring  of  1755,  the  general  attention  of  Europe  w 
^^  ^^^  **  *''s  event  of  affairs  in  America ;  as  squadrons  hi 
i<**^-' wmB*^*^*  out  by  England  and  France,  and  the  most  acti 
,  ***,  ,-' 5_  ^^'onswere  going  forward  in  both  kingdoms.  A  pre 
t^*^,—  atL.  **ien  in  Encrland  and  Ireland  evinced  the  earnestne 
t  ^l,i.*  nf.-  "iinisters;  great  premmms  were  olTcred  for  volunta 
•*^^r*'—  *>  and  the  war  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  Fren 
^^-  i  '  ^y  admiral  Boscawen,  »nd  by  captain  Howe,  aflerwar 

^owe,  who  behaved  with  great  valour  in  taking  ti 

^^fmatjlhomiiiidptramh,  fm  IhooMnd  nwrfl  w«  pvrn  fiir  t»ho  libfwjof 
ja  gf  Oifcnd,>Ba  Uime.adilKl  U>  Ihf  CstUniu  Bmi  rojul liifm^-miM 
^  itiii  Ike  MuMim],  oador  Uia  4ireciiM  o[  irutigi  uik  gmcTbuii. 


»«-■■ 

^ 
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French  ships,  the  Aldde.  and  the  JLpL  CokndHod 
fedaced  the  Frmeh  ibr(s  jn  Norm  Sootie«  mti  mijoita 
Braddock  commanded  m;  expedition  towards  tteOUi; 
as  Hyde  Vvk  had  .been  tibe  only  theatre  of  hii  09^ 
inexperience  in  military  ta^icap  and  ] 
ooantryt  added  to  hisnatoral  pride  andobatiiiacy, 
vented  his  asking  advieey  aU.oomlnned  and  kd.b 
catastrophe-— the  exposure  of  his  army  to.  sn 
French  and  In£ans»  who  were  artfidly  placed  my 
and  by  a  concealed  fire»  pomd  their  shot  npoa  h 

with  a  success  that  die  gieatest  brmfery  conld  MtiM 
Araddock  had  five  horses  diot  under  him,  aadw^ 
off  the  field  mortally  woandedL  :.  Upwards  of  tem^ 
men,  with  sereral  officers,  were  alain  ;  the  artiUar)^ 
provisions  for  that  divisloii:"  became  the 
victors,  as  well  as  the  myrsf  a  oMnet, 
vate  instmctions,  and. muy papers, .w^pidi  tfas, 
not  scruple  to  make  nsdbl  to.  thiemselves.  Tim 
occurred  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  da  Quesne.  1*^ 
expeditions,  destined  for  the  attack  of  Crown  Poatvi 
Magara,  also  failed ;  bat  the  reprisals  at  sea  wan  A*^ 
pensated  those  misfortunes,  as  three  hundred  tradsf  ^ 
and  eight  thousand  seamen,  were  captured  thatjacf 
English  cruisers. 

While  the  flame  of  war  was  exercising  its  vengetf^  j 

nately  on  the  subjects  of  France  and  England,  the  K^ 

part  of  Europe  was  visited  by  a  more  imperious  (A 

violent  earthquake,  which  began  on  the  firrt  of  N«><i 

and  continued  one  whole  fortnight,  shook  the  cooM 

Spain  and  Portugal,  and  laid  the  city  of  lasbon  in  mi*  1 

thousand  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  daring  the^ 

convulsion,  and  the  terrified  survivors,  who  escaped  vitj 

their  lives  to  the  fields,  were  relieved  by  the  be; 

the  English  nation,  which,  though  pressed  with  the 

<of  ai^  expensive  war,  sent  several  ships  laden  with 

and  provisioua  for  the  destitute  sufferers. 

The   mmislt^  YvaA  ^<^\.  ^^toi^^t  ^^  5n^&^^ 
fiom  the  FreneYi,  m\i\%  x^XxotLltwii^^Msw^^^'i^Bfei: 
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d  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  they  were 
f  to  see  his  majesty  return  safely,  at  an  earlier  period 
was  expected;  but  the  engagements  he  had  entered 
for   the   security  of   his  German   possessions  excited 

dissatisfaction  in  his  English  subjects,  particularly  the 
to  be  paid  as  annual  subsidies  to  the  empress  of  Russia, 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  With  respect  to 
ver,  a  favourable  turn  took  place  in  the  junction  of 
la  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
breign  troops  into  Germany. 

May,  war  was  formally  proclaimed  against  France, 
I  was  followed  by  threats  of  invasion  upon  England, 
e  French  ministry  hoped  much  from  the  once  more  di- 

state  of  the  English  cabinet.  The  people  murmured 
I  introduction  of  a  body  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  to 
d  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  as  many  thought  the  in- 
[  strength  of  England  was  all-sufficient  to  secure  it  from 
on.  But  whilst  the  government  wholly  employed  itself 
lintaining  its  internal  policy,  the  enemy  was  preparing 
lack  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  the  fortifications  of  which 
3een  hitherto  considered  impregnable.  The  governor, 
al  Blakeney,  made  a  long  and  able  defence,  but  he  was 
upported  by  admiral  Byng,  who  was  sent  to  relieve  the 
,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  decisive 

for  want  of  which  he  remained  nearly  inactive.  The 
ilder  of  Minorca  was  an  unexpected  blow ;  Byng  was 
inder  arrest,  brought  to  England,  tried,  and  condemned, 
recommended  to  mercy:  he  was,  however,  executed. 
on  was  much  divided  respecting  the  justice  of  his  exc- 
i;  admiral  Forbes,  one  of  the  court-martial,  refused 
n  the  warrant  from  conscientious  motives.  .  ^ 

e  French,  elated  with  their  acquisition  in  the  Mediter- 
D,  resolved  on  making  an  attack  upon  Hanover,  as  the 
leans  of  bringing  the  ministry  to  their  own  terms.     The 

of  affairs  on  the  continent  caused  Austria  to  form  a 

with  France ;  to  effect  which,  the  queen  of  Hungary 

her  barrier   in   the  Netherlands  lo  'Lo>3a%,  >q>j  ^\v\^ 
srence  the  aspect  of  Europe  became  eVi^-w^e^*    ^vcv' 


w 


ihi'ir  sovereign,  and  the  liuke  went,  but 
to  prevent  tlie  progress  of  the  French*, 
wrth  little  iulerruption.  A  few  moat 
Prussia  at  war  wilh  all  the  neighbi 
£ngliLi:d,  who,  for  her  ovrn  interest,  re 
Lut  his  situation  became  so  desperai 
minislry  deliberateti  on  the  propriety  of ; 
In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Pruasiaa  un 
pity,  more  tbau  iu'.erest,  induced  Engl 
friendship  to  Fru!iei»,  and  success  ag 
valiant  etertions  of  her  kin^. 

The  war  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
after  the  treaty  uf  Aix-la-Chapelle  w& 
tuating,  now  hejifan  to  operute  in  iiivour 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Clive,  who  had  et 
service  in  a.  civil  capacity;  but  findin; 
bias  for  a  military  life,  he  guve  up  his  clei 
in  a  troop  of  volunteers,  where  his  cons 
raised  him  to  &  high  post.  His  first  i 
clearing  ihe  province  of  Arcot.     Some 
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reatest  Eastern  princes  laid  uege  4o  Galcntte*  ^le 
)al  British  port,  and  having  taken  it^  pUioed  the 
ers,  who  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-ali,  in 
ison  of  Calcutta,  called  the  Black-hole;  a  space  ilf 
2n  feet  square,  which  admitted  light  throngh  two  smdl 
ratings.  Here  the  want  of  air  soon  reduced  them  to 
•St  dr-eadfy  «tate  isnaginaible ;  those  nearest  the  door 
Wff  endeavoured  to  break  it  open ;  a  thing  impossible* 
pened  inwards ;  they  then  tried  to  excite  the  pity  of 
uards.  Mr.  Hoi  well,  one  of  the  survivors  of  this  dreadful 
offered  one  of  them  a  thousand  rupees  in  the  mornings 
vould  convey  part  of  them  to  a  different  prison ;  the 
ent  to  try  to  procure  this  indulgence  for  tlie  sufierers* 
on  returned,  and  said:  **  Unhappy  men  I  submit  io 
*jy.  The  subah  is  adeep  t  and  what  slave  dares  disturb 
ose  P"  Of  the  number  that  entered  this  wretched  plaee^ 
renty-three  were  living,  when,  the  following  morning, 
Ler  came  for  their  release ;  and  of  those,  several  were 
with  putrid  fevers,  of  which  they  aflerwards  died.    The 

ef  Mr.  Clive,  seeonded  by  an  English  fleet  under 
il  Watson,  were  successful  in  destroying  the  granaries 

viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  in  reducing  his  principal  com- 
1  city;  a  complete  victory  was,  in  the  end,  obtained 
le  Indian  army;  and  colonel  Clive  was  proclaimed  the 
ceroy  of  Bengal.  The  English  then  attacked  Chanem- 
\^  a  French  settlement,  which  they  also  conquered; 
lua  became,  in  one  campaign,  possessed  of  a  territory 

in  its  wealth  and  extent,  exceeded  any  part  of  Europe. 

victory  followed  victory  in  the  Eastern  world,  achange 

ministry  of  England  led  to  greater  successes  in  the 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  William  Pitt 
sought  into  office  with  Mr.  Legge ;  but  both  of  them 
against  the  expensive  support  of  continental  eoiii<exioB8» 
^onld  hu^ve  been  dismissed  by  their  sovereign,  but  for 
apularity  their  principles  had  acquired,  which  akmft 
lined  them  in  office.  Three  separate,  commandexsk 
aent  to  conduct  the  operations  Vn  Xmwe^  ^www:'^ 
si,  Aber-croBkhie^  and  Iwrigai^eT-geivetiV  Yo^^»»  'VBfc'^ 
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succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  ^^v\^ 
been   returned   to  the  French,    af\er  the  treaty  j. 

Chapelle  ;  and  also  in  the  conquest  of  Fort  duQue^^--^^ 
following   year    preparations   were   made  to  ^^-^\^ 
America  in  three  different  parts  at  the  same  time,  ^^^ 
Amherst,  who  acted  as  commander  in  chief,  went   ^■' 


point ;  general  Wolfe  intended  to  besiege  Quebec 
deaux,  with  sir  William  Johnson,  were  to  attemp^^^^* 
fort  near  Niagara.     In  the  difficult,  and  at  length     ^^   - 
aieflrc  of  Quebec,  Wolfe,  who  at  the  age  of  thlrt^^*** 
gained  his  elevation  by  merit,  was  slain.     To  great5^ 
mind,  this  hero  added  liberality  of  sentiment,  milA^^  ^ 
and  a  considerable   share  of  prudence ;  he  was  A^     ^ 
generous,    and    humane.      Having   gained  the  b^ 
Abraham,  which  had  been  supposed  inaccessible,  a»  ^ 
engagement  followed  between  the  English  and  tb»<i* 
armies.     Wolfe  was  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and,  ^ 
the  battle,  received  a  ball  in  his  wrist;  he  wrapped In^^ 
kerchief  round  the  wound,  and  continued  to  issue  hi«^*^. 
without  any  n])parent  alteration  of  manner.  He  had  ao-^ 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  when  a  second  and  fa^ 
pierced  his  breast,  and  he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  ^^5 
his    men.       Soon    he   heard,    while  suffering  painfull^ 
words,  **  They  run  ;"  and  being  told  the  French  ran,  H    * 
on   the    soldier's  breast,    and   said,   as  he  expired,  '*' 
happy.**     The   surrender   of  Quebec,  which  was  sooo^ 
followed  by  the  cession  of  Canada,  caused  the  French  ^ 
to   capitulate,   and  the  whole  province  was  reduced  t^ 
active  measures  pursued  by  general  Amherst. 

In  Europe,  the  English  had  taken  a  very  active  par"*-  • 
continental  war,  which  had  raged  for  the  last  four  ye 
out  (gaining  any  other  advantage  than  the  i^ratificatioi 
fending  the  possessions  of  their  sovereign  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  become  an  advocate  for  assisting  the  allied' ^ 
af\er  the  battle  ofMinden,  victory  fluctuated  so  to  eitbef  * 
that  the  English  began  to  reflect  that  they  were  exbai^i 
their  finunces  for  conquests  which  would  never  produce  tW 
my  solid  bene^ls.    SVi^  vjxjl^  \vc^n«  \w  ^  ^\sA.«i  of  unparaft^ 
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At  sea,  the  conduct  of  her  admirals  had  deRtroyed  the 
f  the  French,  and  obtained  from  them  an  acknowledge* 
f  her  superiority  on  that  element.  Admiral  Hawke 
t  gained  a  glorious  victory  in  Quiberon  bay,  when  the 
if  the  king  cast  a  temporary  gloom  throughout  the 

His  majesty  had  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with 
ons  about  the  heart,  which  obliged  him  to  lie  down 
inner.  Mr.  Pitt  transacted  business  with  the  king 
hour,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  by  the  side  of  the  bed,' 
attitude  greatly  pleased  the  king.  His  majesty  died 
y  on  the  25th  of  October,  by  the  rupture  of  some  of 
tnbranes  about  the  heart.  He  was  in  his  seven ty<» 
year,  and  seemed  in  good  general  health,  not  having 
rmity,  except  that  his  sight  had  greatly  failed  him  for 
ne.  His  sons  were  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  whom 
yed,  and  William,  duke  of  Cumberland.  His  daughters 
.nne,  who  became  princess  of  Orange ;  Amelia,  who 
an  advanced  age,  unmarried;  Elizabeth,  who  died 
ler  father ;  Mary,  who  married  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  Louisa,  aflerwards  queen  of  Denmark, 
rson  George  II.  was  below  the  common  standard,  but 
re  was  well  proportioned ;  he  had  a  pleasing  counte* 
md  his  whole  exterior  expressed  dignity.  He  had  one 
(vantage  over  his  father  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, — 
cquainted  with  the  language  and  constitution  of  the 
;  but  his  early  habits  had  rendered  him  reserved,  and 
iously  fond  of  his  own  opinion,  to  a  degree  bordering 
willed  obstinacy.  His  talents  were  moderate ;  but  he 
able  of  great  application,  and  was  well  versed  in  foreign 
His  temper  was  hasty,  and  frequently  violent,  but 
indictive ;  and  habits  of  wary  caution  rendered  him 
«  In  consequence  of  finding  among  the  papers  of 
er,  certain  letters  from  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  con- 
secrets  which  it  was  not  proper  should  be  divulged^ 

II.  never  departed  from  a  rule  he  then  prescribed 
self— always  to  return  such  papers  to  the  minlstev^^.^ 
nt  to  him  of  a  political  nature.  He  vi«ls»  ^tc^^i^^^^^^'^ 
e  cause,  methodical  in  his   act\oi\s*.)  ^vxxicvvis^.^  ^Ji^^^- 
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day,  who  wrote  his  fables  for  the  duke 
afii^ed  the  office  of  gentleman  usher  to  the 
(which  would  have  given  him  a  salary  i 
per  uniiuin,)  from  a  n<)tion  that  Mrs,  Ho 
would  lie  frr^Bttrr  with  the  kin^  than  ihat  of 
Switl  formed  very  liitrh  expectations  from  td 
Howard,  and  when  his  hopes  were  di>iepp> 
severe  in  hid  epithets  against  her,  and  accui 
cerity.  Lord  Chesterfield,  too.  felt  murrh  di 
long  visits  to  that  hidj  should  not  have  mel  i 
reward.  These  characteristics  certainly  be 
worthy  precaution;  and  to  sum  up  bis  chi 
words,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  exhibited  no  -, 
did  he  practise  ony  ^eat  virtne ;  he  was  n 
die  arts,  for  he  had  no  natural  genius  for  them 
bis  German  possessions  too  highly. 
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disposition  he  was  free  from  every  bad  propensity ;  his 

»er  was  ^od,  and  his  desires  moderate ;  but  from  the  pe» 

^  situation  of  his  father  at  the  court,  his  majesty  bad  been 

^  Uttle  in  public,  and  in  the  retirement  in  which  he  had 

^   educated,  had  imbibed  his  notions  of  gfoveming  under 

direction  of  his  preceptor  lord  Bute,  who  was  sworn  a 

ber  of  the  privy  council  immediately  on  his  accession ; 

_  h  act,  with  some  other  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  ren» 

d  that  nobleman   an    object  of  jealousy   to   the   court 

^«¥eral  years*.     The  new  king  met  his  council  at  Carlton 

«,  wiiere  he  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  follow 

_j>IaDS  laid  down  by  his  grandfather  in  prosecuting  the 

snt  war.  He  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  encouragement 

etyand  virtue  ;  and  another  to  require  all  persons  holding 

ority  to   proceed   in   the  execution  of  their  respective 

S9.     Addresses,  containing  professions  of  the  most  loyal 

diment,  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     This 

an  auspicious  moment,  when  England,  by  crushing  the 

gation  of  France,  had  opened  new  channels  for  commerce^ 

every  thing  portended  a  glorious  and  prosperous  reign. 

*^  n  the  10th  of  November,  the  royal  corpse  of  George  11. 

brought  from  Kensington,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  prince's 

■sber,  near  the  House  of  Lords,  that  night,  and  was  buried 

"next  day  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster: 

■3ake  of  Cumberland  attended  as  chief  mourner.     Within 

t  days  afler  that  event,  the  king  met  his  parliament,  and 

ied  his  speech  in  the  following  words  ;  '*  Born  and  edu" 

si  in  this  country^  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton  /'  a 

ttneneement  which  did  not  fail  to  fill  the  people  with  the 

fc  enthusiastic  joy ;  and,  for  the  moment,  obscured  their 

•  of  the  new  tax  imposed  on  beer  and  ale ;  which  was 

•iled  to  aid  the  necessary  supplies  required  for  the  current 

^  and  which,  when  put  in  execution,  caused  great  mur* 

^  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  riotis  in  the  metropolis. 

k»e  rangership  of  Richmond  Park,  hitherto  held  by  the  princcjjg  Amelia,  wftt 
"^lonl  Bute;  in  compensation  for  which,  a  pention  of  twrtve  V\\i,ti\T«ALV^\v\<K *<«<%» 
■•^  to  WriDjral  hi^ness  from  the  Iri»h  MUbUHhmrat.    'Hvft  MtMtin 
^^nng  to  the  princess;  she  retired  from  court,  and  al  bcr  OL«aVU.^vV\AL«i^ 
ker  foreign  relatites. 


Mr.  Via.  The  occessioa  was  distJn^uLsti 
tion  (iT  peen,  and  an  addition  of  twelva 
sury. 

In  July,  tbe  king  inronned  liis  council 
tnurry,  and  actiuniuted  them  that  he  liad  i 
sort,  princess  Churloile,  daughter  of  the 
bcrg-Slrelitz.  The  iurormalion  was  plei 
Ilarcourt  went  immediately  to  the  coiir 
and  the  alliance  being  agreed  upon,  the 
prepared,  and  lord  Anson  proceeded  with 
AiiL-asier  and  llamiltuD,  and  the  couutea 
acconijiDiiy  ihe  princess  in  her  passag-e 
arrived  in  London  on  the  8th  of  SepI 
uiony  of  the  nuptials  took  place  that  eve 
chapel,  and  on  the  2:2nil,  the  king,  with 
were  croMned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  T 
ings  ilid  not  close  till  afler  lite  election  of  I 
the  city;  when  (heir  majesties,  accompanit 
tbe  nubility,  honoured  the  hanquet  in  Guild 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  monarchs  of  Ea 
the  mugistrate  elected  in  the  year  of  their  ct 

After  the  taking  of  Belleisle  from  the  f 


ition  jrespectin^  America  was  carried  oa  during  the 

;ucli   power  was  unwilling  to  make  any  conces' 

Mr,  Pitt,  who  was  quick  in  penetrating  the  designs 

t^ia  enemies,   had  ascerlained    the  insincerity  of  Spain; 

a  iaduced  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  iu  the  council  in 

r  jOf  declaring;  a  war  against  that  conntrj:  but  neither 

fikiiig  nor  his  ministers  saw  the  propriety  of  this  step,  with 

1  «ceptioii  III  lord  Temple,  the  hrolher-in-law  of  Mr.  Pill, 

1  who  also  resigned  with  the  secretary.     Ou  that  occasion 

a  for  the  great  services  Mr.  Pitt  had  rendered 

Inland,  settled  upon    him  an  annual  pension  of  three 

I  poundR,  to  be  continued  for  his  own,  and  during 

SiBTea  of  his  wife  and  sou ;  and  he  conferred  on  the  wife  of 

"•  Piit,  the  title  of  baroness  of  Chatham,  and  that  of  harott 

">   "i:r  lieirs  male.      Little  business  was  brought  before  the 

J^'as^  this  session,     A  provision  was  settled  upon  the  queen 

■^'ft^**e  of  the  king's  death  :  it  amounted  to  a  yearly  pension 

^'fitT!?*  hundred  thousand  pounds,  together  with  Somerset 

'^^R|^'*i  and  the  lodge  in  Hichmoiid  park. 

'""l^**'  "'""'    ^f'-^^   I''"'-''    resignation,    his    successor,    lord 

sepa'^""""'  learut    that  the    king   of  Spain   had   formed   a 

Pa^f     ^  treaty,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  family  com- 

loiyj'    "^"'i  the  king  of  France.     On  the  4th  of  January  fol- 

W|,jj  ^'     "War    was   declared    between    England   and    Spain. 

"n^  I      -^Ir,  Pitt  was  in  office,  u  considerable  military  force 

''ti(j      '^*'   Sent  against  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 

'^ii    ^^"sral    Moncktou,    who  reduced   Fort  Royal;    and 

^'.  Vj^F*«Saession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucie,  Tobago,   and 

'Of>jj        ^>it,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  additional  fleet  and 

ii((     *"**»<ier  sir  George  Pocock  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 

».S(i^      ^    the  Spanish  islands  in  that  quarter.     With    the 

">s   _,.  ^^  of  a  chart  drawn  by  lord  Anson,  of  those  seas,  the 

*•     »^^^^*'«d  their  way,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  St.  Jago  ;   hut 

I      til**'^''  object  was  to  proceed  to  Havannah,  as  the  prin- 

~-s     rk^^^^  '^^  commerce  where  the  vessels  laden  with  the 

»"i«^^^      ^lexico  and  Peru  rendezvoused.     The   difficulty  of 

-r»— ^"    t-lje  harbour  seemed  at  first  insurmountable'  but  was 

**   overcome  by  (he  powerful  efforts  o?  toma^ft  Mv4 


de  Velasco,  Ihe  cnmmander 
be  fell  gloriaueiy  wliile  animating'  Kis  1 
ffarrison  stirreniier  until  reduced  to  A 
bondred  men.  The  English  lost  more 
eocasion,  than  by  the  sword.  The 
etjuslly  successful  in  the  conquest  nf  M 
of  the  Spiinish  islands  in  the  East  Inili 
prizes  taken  at  sea.  In  May,  two  Er 
were  cruibing  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  capt 
and  took  her  into  Gibraltar,  Her  cargo  c 
to  one  million  sterling,  Wiis  proceeding 
the  streets  of  London  to  the  Bank,  al  thi 
lath  (if  August,  lh»t  the  birth  of  George  '. 
our  present  beloved  monarch,  was  annoui 
The  marquis  of  Granby  signalized  hii 
the  allied  army  in  Germany  ;  and,  in  un: 
Prussia,  would  in  all  probability  ha\e  sm 
the  French  troops,  bad  not  a  general  t« 
end  to  liie  contest.  The  death  of  the 
had  given  the  empire  of  Russia  to  her 
who  from  motives  of  jealouay  had  been 
from  the  court.     His  feeble  character. 
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acbpted.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  informed  that  he  was 
expected  to  resign  his  office  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
that  the  king  meant  to  reward  his  past  services  with  a 
pension.  He  refused  the  latter,  saying,  "  If  he  could  no 
longer  be  thought  worthy  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not 
sabmit  to  be  a  burden  to  it."  His  dismissal  gave  great 
effi&nce  to  the  Whigs ;  some  of  his  colleagues  resigned,  and 
others  entered  the  opposition  list  In  opposing  the  tax  on 
cider,  which  occasioned  a  great  clamour  among  the  people, 
Mr.  I^t  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  its  severity,  upon  which  Mr. 
Chrnivii/e,  in  his  place  of  secretary,  with  earnestness  said  to 
Mr.  Pitt :  •*  Te!l  me  where,  where  can  you  lay  another  tax  ?" 
to  which  Pitt  replied  in  the  musical  tone  of  a  favourite  song, 
••  Ckntle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  V*  Mr.  Grenville  ever  atler 
iras  called  *'  The  gentle  shepherd."      The  tax  passed  into 

•  kw,  and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute, 
vAo  found  himself  obliged  to  this  step  from  want  of  support 
m  his  station  of  first  minister:  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Grenville. 

Ftece  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  was  proclaimed 
OB  the  22d  of  March,  but  the  grounds  of  the  treaties  became 
matters  of  censure  and  reproach.  Many  thought  that  our 
victories  by  land  and  water,  which  had  extended  from  the 
lilippines  to  Cuba,  and  from  Cape  Breton  to  Senegal,  were 
sacrificed  by  the  terms  of  this  degrading  peace :  by  which 
restored  what  ought  to  have  been  preserved,  the  Havan- 
nah,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  &c. ;  and  Canada  and  Florida, 
which  it  might  have  been  policy  to  have  ceded  to  France  and 
Spain,  "were  reserved  for  England. 

*  This  year  the  public  attention  was  wholly  bent  on  the  result 
>f  -  tha  trial  of  John  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  a  man  of 
^ood  talents  and  classical  taste,  but  who  bore  a  very  profligate 
character.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ministry, 
tie  assumed  the  part  of  a  violent  patriot,  and  inveighed  vehe- 
mently against  the  measures  pursued  by  government.  The 
press  teemed  with  political  pamphlets,  to  which  the  ministerial 
party  seemed  indifferent,  until  the. appearance  of  the  forty-fifth 
ni^mber  of  the  North  Briton,  in  which  vet^  alxoiv^  ^w^  ^<i>ax^v- 


Ipui  abuse  was  puUiihcd  against  the  kinif  •  PpMch  d#MvAi 
at  the  dose  of  pariiameDt     Immediately, .  a  wana«|^inij 
below**  was  issued  from  the  accretary  of  atatc^a  oficfblfc 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  eommitted  to  the  Tower,  but  was  aftonilril^ 
discharged  on  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  joaliee  Pisllj|||fc  . 
the  proceedings  agunst  him  were  illegal.  .  ^  If  dnsbefPfiAi 
said  PraU, '' a  secretary  of  state  caa  delegate  aad  dqpofaa^^ 
his  messengers,  or  any  even  from  the  lowest  of  the  pcq|l|^liT 
take  examinations*  to  commit  or  release*  end^  ia  im^  ^iki{ 
every  act  which  the  highest  judicial  officera  the  law  km/ifH^ 
do*  or  order.**    But  Mr.  Wilkes  having;  after  his  nkm,,1iif 
poblished  the  North  Briion^  with  all  the  papers  rdatiff;l|»jt6e 
affiur*  at  a  press  erected  in  his  own  house  in  Greatftqifc^ 
Street*  Westminster*  an  inibrmation  was  filed  against  jsilllv' 
his  malest/s  suit  for  a  gross  libel,  which,  having  hwpijWsff 
amined  and  proved*  the  NoHh  Briion  was  biiriiB4:ifi|h|m 
hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  nor  did  the  matter  fuMpR^J 
The  commons  expelled  him  from  their  hoi|se;  and  thKiMIU 
continued  to  occupy  the  puUic  for  several  months.        •  f»t'i^  o 
The  king*  aware  of  the  great  loss  sustained  in  the  crijiMl  lO 
by  the  absence  of  so  able  a  manager  as  Mr.  Pitt*  appuisN^.! 
him  an  interview  on  the  27th  of  August;  but  his  ni^estjdU(;^i 
not  agree  iu  opinion  with  him*  as  he  adhered  to  his  first  pii^iTi- 
of  a  mixed  cabinet*  and  their  conference  ended  without  Mf '! 
further  change*  than  the  admission  of  the  duke  of  Bedfind  s%' ' 
president  of  the  council*  which  brought  an  accession  of  strei|A'^ 
to  the  Grenvilles.    Mr.  Grenville  had  set  out  with  the  nslioi^  ^ 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  greatly  exhaasted^asii 
that  it  was  the  chief  business  of  a  prime  minister  to  impsnf  ^ 
the  revenue*  without  impoverishing  the  people.     His  first  1I9  ' 
was  a  bill  to  prevent  smuggling ;  his  next  was  to  obligfrihi.  '^ 

*  TheM  Are,  in  bii  majestjr*!  name,  to  antliorixe  tad  Kqnine  you  to  f«e«iTn  fali  j^f  . j 
CQttodx  the  body  of  John  Wilk«f,  etq^  berewitli  Mat  yoa  for  htSng  tha  avtkv  aSf^' 
likher  of  a  most  infamoas  and  seditions  libel,  entitled  tbe  Nanrtk  Mritam,  aaahvl^;-  ^ 
teoding  to  inflame  tke  miade  and  alienate  tbe  affeetiona  of  the  people  ftom  kh 


i 


and  to  excite  them  to  traitoioof  intarreetimis  agaiast  tii#  flovanuaaaf,  muA  la 
gafe  and  elose  natil  he  shall  be  delirered  bjr  due  course  of  law ;  aad  ia  aodaiMthi|A|L^^ 
be  yonr  warrant    QiTca  at  St  Jamct'i,  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1763,  iu  tha  ikMjmm    l 
UaaajeMj'esaifa.  (Sigaed)  EmmMmnn,L.m,      '^^'^ 

■  H 
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>itants  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  to  pay  taxes  to 
English  government :  a  plan  the  result  of  which  was  the 

injurious  to  trade  that  could  have  been  conceived.  The 
uce  of  the  colonies  already  paid  a  duty  previous  to  being 
led  for  any  other  station  than  to  England :  but  the  mi- 
7  now  proposed  including  the  colonists  in  a  stamp  act» 
B  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  house.  A 
important  discussion  took  place,  which  ended  in  its  being 
d  into  a  law ;  but  when  the  colonists  received  the  intellir 
s,  and  with  it  an  account  of  the  arguments  opposed  to  it, 
imbibed  a  notion  that  England  was  about  to  treat  them 
Kvesy  and  they  resolved  on  making  resistance.  At  theic 
meeting  in  Virginia,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the 

of  the  British  parliament  to  legislate  for  their  colony, 
other  colonies  followed  their  example;  they  met  in  a 
'«ss  at  New  York  in  October,  and  were  unanimous  in 
opposition.     Meanwhile  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of 

which  had  passed  by  marriage  from  the  house  of  Derby 
mi  of  Athol,  was  annexed  by  a  bill  to  the  crown,  on  ac- 

of  its  insulated  situation,  which  rendered  it  favourable 
vggling.  The  duke  received  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
cd  his  estates  in  the  island,  and  a  moderate  pension  was 
d  on  himself  and  his  duchess.  The  conclusion  of  this 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Grenville  administration ;  pro- 
is  were  scarce,  the  manufacturing  classes  were  dissaUs- 
iKnd  riots  ensued,  which  required  the  aid  of  military  force 
bdue. 

%  king  had  again  recourse  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  states^ 
Miemed  to  have  increased  the  value  of  his  talents,  for  he 
d  not  now  allow  to  the  court  its  appointment  of  the  sub* 
late  offices  of  the  government.     As  the  king  thought  his 
i  unreasonable,  he  desired  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberr . 
i[whom  the  jealousy  of  Lord  Bute  had  hitherto  prevented 
.^having  any  share  in  the  government)  to  form  the  admi*. 
atipn.     By  this  measure  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
id  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  but  its  chief  sup^orU  ^^^ 
>  of  Cumberland,  died  of  apoplexy  on  l\ve  ^\sX.  o^  0^\5^«t« 
'ofal  biffhness  bad  just  returned  fTom  \;aVL\xi^  Vea^  viSJCft.  ^^ 


(fieir  places,  so  thai  the  act  remained  iii«ffiij 
met  Bt  New  York,  which  drew  up  a.  declara 
and  grievtinceB.  This  lliey  did  in  respect 
giiage  ;  but  ihey  prohibited  the  importatimi 
fecliireB  until  Ihe  at^t  should  be  repealed.  B 
k  man  of  eminent  talenta,  wna  examined  n 
Hie  evidence,  which  showed  the  evils  tliat  w 
result  of  pursuing  the  plan  of  tawtinn,  an 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  produced  a  majority  for  its  n 

The  Rnckitigham  ministry  passed  many 
the  people,  all  lending'  to  procure  tliem 
Moihing  less  than  Mr.  Rlt  and  his  adn 
«a(isly  the  nation.  The  king  now  ^ve  li 
and  he  selected  such  men  from  all  parties  as 
best  serve  the  country  and  support  his  pi: 
perii>d  James,  the  son  of  James  II.,  who  \r 
pellation  of  the  "  Chevalier  de  St  Geor^," 
giiislied  in  England  aa  tlie  "  Preteudtr,"  dii 
left  two  sons,  Charles  Edward,  known  aa  (I 
tender,"  und  Henry,  cardinal  York. 

The  year  ]  76fi  opened  witli  the  duke  of  Gi 
of  the  treasury,  in  place  of  the  marquis  of  R 
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T^  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  heen  called  to  the  upper  house  by  the 

l^^carl  of  Chatham,  as  lord  privy  seal.     His  promotion  to 

^^^*«rage  did  not  increase  his  popularity  ;  but  the  discontent 

^     S^nerally  felt  from  the  immoderate*  price  of  provisions,  in 

^  J^y  conduced  to  render  a  minister  popular.     The  affairs 

ll^^Baat  India  Company  claimed  the  attention  of  the  house. 

^.^^^ftsittart  had  acted  as  governor- p^neral  from  the  time 

N^.w  ^^M  Clive's  return  to  England  in  1760.    But  the  viceroy 

^^^^8il  had  opposed  the  company,  and  a  war  ensued  which 

^^l*  iy  the  English  making  an  entire  conquest  of  tlie  king- 

^|k   ^  Aengal.     The  preceding  year  the  company  had  sent 

*  ^  'o/tl  Clive,  who  found  that  their   agents  had  acquired 

*lfk[^ic»m  of  exacting  large   sums  as  presents  from   the 

J^     />*^nce9:  by  which  means  they  had  accumulated  great 

^  *  ^  '•nd  the  name  of  an  Englishman  had  become  odious. 

^*  »  "^re  resolved  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  these  persons, 

:oncluded  a  treaty  for  the  company,  by  which  they 

ijoy  a  yearly  revenue  of  one  million  seven  hundred 

pounds.     It  is  true  that  lord  Clive  himself  made  the 

Ttttne  that  any  individual  was  known  to  realize  there9 

.  we  are  told,  he  performed  most  important  services 

luntry.     The  wealth  of  the   company  rendered  it 

'le  to  government,  and  a  question  arose  whether  the 

iia  Company  had  any  right  to  territorial  jurisdiction. 

^C^  "^^lining  into  their  charter,  it  was  proved  that  they  were 

\^^  from  making  conquests ;  and  it  being  also  proved 

^^^y  had  subdued  some  of  the  native  princes,  and  an- 

' .        ^Iieir  dominions  to  their  own  settlements,  it  was  agreed 

(i^  ^Vley  should  pay  a  stated  sum  to  government  during  the 

^^  allowing  years. 

^  Oft  the  1st  of  October  the  king's  youngest  sister,  the  prin- 

^  Caroline  Matilda,  vras  married  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 

^ifi  a  marriage  portion  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

M,f  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the  king,  stood  proxy  for  the 

fj^fiish  monarch. 

\ffYie  natural  period  of  the  parliament  closed  by  proclama- 
n .  ott  thtc  12th  of  April,  and  the  high  price  of  com  still 
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operating  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  frequent  riots 
took  place :  the  {general  tumult  was  much  increased  bj  the 
return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  having*  gone  to  France,  moM 
appearuig  to  the  indictments  which  had  been  issued  aguBtt 
him,  and  had  therefore  been  declared  an  outlaw.  Ueliad 
now  returned,  and  having  offered  himself  a  candklate  for  (be 
ensuing  election,  was  chosen  member  for  Middlesd.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  having  surrendered  and  undergone  his  trial  ia  ^ 
court  of  King's  Bench,  was  fined  a  considerable  som,  nd 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  On  the  10th  of  Mty, 
tlie  day  of  the  new  parliament  being  opened,  a  most  serioef 
disturbance  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  rash  violott 
exercised  against  the  people,  who  had  assembled  aboolthe 
prison  in  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  have  bis  libeitj, 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  parUament-house.  The  riotael 
was  read,  several  persons  were  killed  by  the  firing  of  the  mill* 
iary,  and  many  more  were  wounded :  little  public  bosuM0 
was  done,  and  the  session  terminated  very  shortly. 

In  August,  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  paid  avisttQi 
Uie  English  court.    He  had  treated  his  young  queen,  Matilda, 
with  neglect  from  her  first  arrival  in  Denmark.    His  habits  of 
disi<ipation  did  not  allow  him  the  power  of  enjoying  codduImI 
happiness;  and  under  the  pretext  of  improving  himself  in  the 
art  of  governing,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  states 
of  Europe  under  the  name  of  prince  Travendahl.    His  brother 
in-law,  George  III.,  sent  his  carriages  to  Dover  to  convev 
the  king  and  his  suite  ;  but  Christian  considered  pomp  ao 
enemy  to  pleasure,  and  preferred  coming  to   Liondon  in  a 
post-chaise.      He  was  lodged   in   those  apartments  in  tbe 
Stable-yard  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  duke  of  ClaiaKC. 
The  whole  period  of  the  king's  visit  was  spent  in  balls,  ots*. 
querades,  concerts,  military  and  nautical  f^tes,   and  in  toon 
by  land  and  excursions  by  water.    Besides  all  these  public  fes- 
tivities, Christian  found  time  also  to  accompany  his  favouritt 
companion,  count  Holcke,  in  several  rambles ;  sometimes  tf 
Mr.  Fredcrickson,  a  private  gentleman,  and  sometimes  dii* 
guised  as  sailors,  they  perambulated  the  lanes  in  Wappiog 
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visited  the  cellars  of  St.  Gileses.  Everywhere  the  thought* 
monarch  scattered   money  with  profusion,  and- laughed 
s  brother-in-law,  whom  he  called  a  domestic  quiz, 
ne  next  meeting*  of  parliament  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
uct  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  having  been  expelled  inattempt- 
D  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  again  offered  him- 
Bnd  was  again  elected  for  Middlesex :  he  was  even  a  fourth 
elected,  and  as  oflen  refused  his  seat,  which  was  given  ta 
EiUtterel.  Wilkes  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  city,  where 
^came  very  popular.     It  seemed  as  though  an  entire 
Jution  of  interests  had  occurred  between  the  corporation 
»ndon  and  the  ministers.     The  two  houses  of  parliament 
^ere  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
sntion  appointed   to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen 
sen  Britain  and  Spain  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
and  Islands.    The  new  session  opened  with  lord  North's 
Qistration,  and  a  speech  from  lord  Chatham,  signifying* 
.tention  to  resign,  from  a  belief  that  the  system  adopted 
9  colleagues  was  unconstitutional,  and  likely  to  prove 
'va  to  the  country :  he  even  joined  in  opinion  with  the 
»:f  London,  who  petitioned  the  king  on  the  grounds  that 
isdeeds  of  his  majesty's  ministers  were  subversive  of  the 
mental  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  (they  alluded  to 
"estminster  election,)  and  they  joined  in  a  remonstrance, 
kjch  they  asked  the  removal  of  such  evil  ministers  from 
^uncils  for  ever.     The  king*s  reply  was  manly  and  firm, 
^uch  as  it  expressed  his  sense  of  the  insult  they  had 
«],  declared  his  own  determination  to  make  the  law  of 
^nd  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  while  it  reproved  their 
rnption,  it  shewed  that  he  required  their  submission, 
however,  repeated  the  insult ;  and  Mr.  Beckford,  the 
Kiayor,  encouraged  by  the  king's  forbearance,  asked  per* 
^ii  to  reply  to  the  answer  which  had  been  given  by  his 
ty»  which  unusual  proceeding  being  granted,  he,  with 
boldness,  expostulated  on  the  conduct  of  those  who 
-ted  the  king's  affection  from  his  subjects,  and  pro- 
ted  his  opinion  of  such  a  man  m  lYie  foWomxi^  ^a^^'^x 
$s  an  enemy  to  your  majestifi  person  and  JamxVxji  a*  '^^^' 
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laior  of  the  public  peace^  and  a  betrayer  of  our  kapfifcm' 
tUiution  an  it  wan  e%tahlinhed  ai  ike  glorioua  and  neaaarf 
revolution.'^  Thin  conduct  in  Beckford  is  attribnted  by  the. 
histuriun  of  Georpce  III.  to  the  pride  of  riches*:  which  is  & 
reasonable  coiichision,  as,  by  his  immense  weahk,  BeckiM 
had  attained  the  zenith  of  popularity,  and  fimcied  that  the 
opinion  of  the  city  council,  commanicated  through  him,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  conviction. 

In  the  succeedini^  session,  lord  Mansfield^s  doctrine  re- 
spect) ntr  Hliels,  that,  the  truth  of  the  allegatiam  eamtot  k 
pleaded  in  abatement  of  guilty  was  discussed  in  both  hooiK 
About  this  time,  a  law  was  passed  to  r^ulate  conftoted 
elections,  since  known  as  the  Grenyille  act.  Ijord  Niilht 
who,  like  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  was  desiroui  tii 
please  all  parties,  proposed  repealing'  the  duties  in  Ameriei; 
retaininnr  only  n  tax  of  three  pence  on  the  pound  of  tet,  whidi 
he  did  to  secure  to  En<r1and  tlie  ri^ht  to  tax  the  oolowsti; 
but  it  was  the  right  which  they  disputed;  and,  tkicbie, 
they  continued  to  proliibit  tea. 

In  France,  one  half  of  the  nation  was  occupied  in  ciril 
dissension ;  the  otiier  part  amused  themselves  with  the 
pageants  attending  on  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  grandson 
to  Louis  XV. ^  with  the  princess  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter 
of  the  empress  Muria  Theresa.  They  looked  with  secret 
satisfaction  at  the  confused  state  of  the  British  colonies; 
their  first  minister,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  anxious  to  draw 
England  into  a  war,  had  recourse  to  the  descendant  of  James 
II.  Under  the  old  pretext  of  restoring  the  house  of  Staaitp 
Choiseul  sent  a  messenger  privately  to  Rome,  to  ask  lo 
interview  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  who  came  to 
Paris  with  great  secrecy:  twelve  at  night  after  his  arrival 
was  appointed  for  his  meeting  the  minister  and  marshal 
Broglio,  at  the  hotel  de  Choiseul.  After  waiting  till  one, 
(having  witli  them  the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England,) 
the  Pretender  came,  but  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  doing  any  business  whatever.  The  party 
separated ;  and  the   following   morning,   Choiseul   sent  tha 
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f  a  pcremptery  order  to  q«nt  tfi«  French  dommions.  He 
let  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  by 
ike  of  Gloicester  and  an  En^ish  nobleman. 

home,  the  year  passed  in  j^ater  tranquiHity;  tbooglr 
ty  of  London  stili  persisted  m  sending  addresses  to  the 

who  continued  to  receire  them  with  the  same  for- 
ice,  and  the  same  perseverance  m  his  own  firm  prin*> 
With  regard  to  America,  the  colonists  experienced 
pcvary  satisfaction  on  receiring  the  act  of  repeal.  But 
Bw  England,  partvdiilarTy  at  Massachussetts  Bay,  the 
itants  ahiewed  a  disposition  to  disavow  the  supremacy 
ig]and.p     Unfortunately  this  intimation  was  disregarded 

cabinet,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  of  lord  North's* 
listration,  to  attend  only  to  the  removal  of  present 
nces,  withoBft  carrying  the  view  to  remote,  though 
i  consequences.  The  succeeding  year  was  eventful  in 
m  politics. 

a  empresff  Catherine,  in  her  late  successful  war,  had 
oeaessioB  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  fVom  Poland  to  the 
he  southward;  and  from  Hungary  to  the  Euxine  east- 
Austria  was  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  her  conquests, 
irith  the  politic  Prederidr,  joined  Ruf9sia  in  a  treaty ;  by 
r  they  agreed  to  divide  Poland  between  them,  and  in- 
d  the  then  possessor  of  that  kingdom  of  their  inten* 
by  a  manifesto ;  intimating  the  vast  pains  they  had 
f  taken  to  restore  peace  to  Poland:  but  their  eflTorts 
Bg  of  no  avail,  they  were  compelled  to  place  the  ancient 
itution>  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  on  a  solid  foun- 
^.  It  was  in  vain  that  justice  brought  her  arguments 
■t  ambition;  Poland  was  dismembered.  The  same 
Gfustavus  of  Sweden,  who,  on  bis  accession  to  the  throne 
;welve  months  before,  had  publicly  prayed  that  the  state 
:  never  be  disturbed  by  ambition,  entirely  overturned  the 
nment,  and  made  Sweden  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
lercial  credit  of  England  was  at  this  time  affected  by  the 
e  of  Fordyce,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  possesaed  aai 
prising-  spirit,  which  he  exercised  otv  n^lTyow^  ^^Ncotoa^a^ 
y  unparsJleled  dealing  in  the  slocVa  caw^ae^  ^>aiMC^Kt>iv^^«2\. 
fa  miilion  ;  and  part  of  his  cap\ta\  \)ewk^  «as^«^^^ 
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the  banking  business,  drew  his  partners,  with  many  mn. 

into  utter  ruin.     From  this  period  may  be  dated  afatalcbav 

in  the  character  of  the  British   merchant ;  and  which  v 

mostly  caused  by  the  immense  fortunes  latterly  giiiKc? 

persons  who  went  for  a  few  years  to  India,  and  retesti 

this  country  with  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth, s^df 

not  be  acquired  in  trade  without   many  years'  ittcfft 

business,   and   the   progressive    effects  of  a  long  ooi 

industry  and  economy.     These  dazzling  fortunes  led  tfV 

engage  in  hazardous  schemes,  who  had  not  actual  pnf^ 

some  few  of  them  acquired  fortunes,  and  many  dmr  ^ 

themselves    afloat    by  fictitious    credit,   and  thcD  v^ 

wealthy  men  in  their  ruin. 

Parliament  this  session  was  principally  employed!* 
sidering  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  vhv' 
vants  had  assumed  the  power  of  forming  a  com 
course  with  each  otlier ;  by  which  they  exclusively 
the  right  of  traffic  in  inland  produce.     They  bought*  ' 
at  their  own  prices,  and  exercised  such  arbitrary  b**  j 
as  impoverished  the  natives,  and  exhausted  their  resis*' 
until  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  exactions  of  theco*?^ 
They  even  extended  this  combination  so  far  astodepnrt^i 
landed  iiroprietors  of  their  leases,  and  dispose  ofth*!*** 
their  own  profit.     The  soil  became   consequently  ncg^ 
a  scarcity  of  food  was   the  result  of  British  avarice;  P* 
lence   and   disease   succeeded  to  famine,   and  the  co«f^ 
became  embarrassed,  through  the  rapacity  of  their  agetf'' 
servants.     A  loan  was  granted   them    by   governineflt»  * 
general  Burgoyne,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  cofflS'l 
of  infjiiiry,  proposed  the  examination  of  lord  CUvererl 
ing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  the  sumw* 
hundred  and   thirty-four  thousand  pounds,  during  hB*|    ^ 
residence  in  India.     The  talents  of  Mr.  Thurlow,  in  con*^     ^^ 
ing  the  prosecution,  and  of  Wedderbume  who  defendf^ 
were  equally  exercised ;  and,  together,  caused  the  suit  '■ 
dropped,  on  the  gtowwd  of  i^ro^^rietY  *. 


iiad 


•  In  the   spnngo?  vV\a 'jea.x.Wvft  (iLO>N«L^^x  "^xmcife^a qH  ^ *Ja&  ^ns^.>^v.^-»^^^^ 
in  the  fifty- tlmd  year  o^  \vet  a^e.    l\\*Twai^^\.^  ^''''^^^_^^:^'^:f^?\T-^^ 
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Tile  year  1773  forms  a  principal  epoch  in  (he  Catholic 
ehurch,  on  aecouDt  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  tlic  buU 
^-Vfhich  was  si{i;iieil  on  ihe  2Ist  of  July,  by  pope  Olemen* 
KrV.  Gangauelli,  who  by  the  interest  of  France  liad  been 
ilttced  in  the  papal  chair,  the  19th  of  May,  1769,  po.^sessed 
Aklted  taienta,  anr!  his  comprehensive  g;enius  penetrated  the 
•>antipation  of  mind  which  was  then  workinsr  by  progressive 
**■  certain  means  throughout  Europe.  A  faithful  servant  of 
OhfUt,  and  an  able  instrument  of  political  wisdom,  Ganga- 
*'*iU  saw  (hot  the  society  had  acquired  that  height  of  power 
*^"ch  rendered  its  continuance  farmidable  to  the  sovereigns 
.  *  Europe,  and  he  secured  the  peace  of  his  church  by  this 
^oisly  check  to  the  further  progress  of  its  ambition.  H«  dis- 
#*  "'^  their  communities,  but  allowed  those  to  remain  ia 
iJ^  papal  dominions  who  were  usefully  employed,  and 
'o  avoided  taking  any  means  towards  the  restoration  of 
Cardinal  York,  brother  to  the  Pretender,  was 
sularly  attached  to  the  Jesuits ;  ihey  petitioned  his 
«  to  offer  their  remonstrnncc  to  Ihe  pope,  hut  it  wus 
:  cardinal  received  the  order  of  his  hoUness 
pel  them  from  their  house  at  Frescati,  of  which  he  was 
"^  p,  and  he  executed  the  pope's  order  without  delay. 
~~^  tut  received  the  dukes  ot  Gloucester  and  Cumberland; 
^*  ■^rs  to  George  111.,  with  such  gratifying  and  hononr- 
«l i G tin cl ions,  as  induced  the  English  motmrch  to  express 
l^leasnre  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  he  accompanied 
C^*^  some  presents ;  and  the  correspondence  was  continued 
^=>Qig  the  life  of  Ganganelli. 

About  this  period,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  hy 
X'jMBowe,  which  obtained  an  increase  of  two  shillings  a  day 
EHIbe  half-pay  captaijm  in  the  navy. 

■BJEhp  parliament  of  ITT4,  opened  with  a  propitious  aspect. 
^Qe  confiisioQ  wliich  had  latterly  prevailed  in  the  nation 
^qj  Eubsided;  lord  North,  from   his  knowledge  of  finance, 

iren  Canilina  MatilJi,  friHii  «1ib  thraiw,  Tha  kin;  nacnrd  Va  liitH 
lug  bpED  ucoud  g(  an  improper  oonDeiiaa  with  lh« 
L  Bcjuadroix  (Q  amrfj  bir  to  ZfU,  where  «ke  djeil  of  i 
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and  his  natural  eloquence,  had   become  more  powbr:  t 

the  kini^   recommended  this  iolerval  of  prosperiiy  is  li 

time  :or  improving  the  interoal    state  of  ihe  Mneifm.  )i 

six  weeks  had  heen  given  to  the  sofagect,  when  umi::^ 

of  parliament  was  called  to  certais  dociiments  viM 

stating  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Bostoaians,  vr^ 

the  very  measure   which   had    been    accepted  to  >9i 

Eastlndi  a  Company — the  permiRsion  ibr  tfacmtieiV'* 

quantity  of  tea  free  of  duty  to  America;  and  wfieitf 

general  dissatisfaction   among  the  colonists,  wlio  ^^ 

viously   resolved  to  prevent   the  importation  oftk* 

in  consecpience  of  three  pence  on   the  pound  Rtfnfihf> 

English  legislature   to   prove  its  right  of  tauikft  ^ 

the  same  time,  doctor  Franklin  discovered  thit  IflM' 

been  written  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to ikW 

government,  asking  for  assistance  to  alter  andiM^'. 

liberties  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  so^'  I 

£n<rlaii(l.     lie  made  this  proceeding  known  to  tbt^  i 

assembly  at  Boston,  at  which   port,    three  of  tlieti^  ■ 

8hi|>s  jii^t  arriving  with  tea,  the  multitude  tarred  aidi^ 

the    (  nstoni-liouse   officer  when,   performing  his  ^* 

threw  the   cargoes  into   the  sea.     In  discussing tl«*^ 

the   opposition    snid  that  the    disturbances  in  AotfBn    '^U 

arisen   in  taxation;  and  suggested  a  motion  for  iwi*'!*    ^'-v^ 

the  condnct  of  ministers,   respecting  the  decree  of  tii^     ^t. 

which   liad   provoked  this  resistance.     Inquiry  was  ii*rt       i.. 

only  in    regard  to  the   misconduct   of  the  Americ9B&  ' 

ministers,  in  taking  this  partial  view  of  the  case,  «■■* 

only    two    points    as    essential;    to   satisfy  the  Ea*  "H 

Company  for   tlieir  tea,  and  to  resent  the  insnll  o*"^^    ,*«: 

Urifain;  for  which   j)nrpose  they  proposed  a  bill  to**'    ^^i 

the  port  of  Boston.     This  was   opposed   by  Fox, «  «* 

and  incxpcrlient,   without    hearing    the  accused  pirty- 1 

reason  whs  not  attended  to;  and   the  bill  for  closin? * ] 

of  JJoslon  passed  the  house,  and  another  bill  for  c!^-      . 

the  {TiA^'vuvwewi  oV  Mvis»?.«.eV\v\«ietts.     Nor  did  the  eloqa*  I    y^ 

justice,  UOV   \.\\C  YUU'^iiT  <jK  ^\t.  ^^\^«i^  ^^li\SXS!W."^ML^*^\ 
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tieir  decision  until  the  colonii^ts  should  be  heard  by  tbeir 
el»  have  the  least  efifect  in  abating  the  violence  of  minW 
A  fleet  of  several  ships  of  war  was  sent  to  Boston,  and 
al  Gage  appointed  govemoc,  in  the  place  of  Mn 
Vinson,  who  returned  to  England.  A  third  bill  Was 
ned,  and  mHiisters  never  seemed  so  arduous  as  in  their 
,  not  only  to.  punish,  bat  to  obliterate  every  manly 
g  in  the  natives  of  Boston.  The  latler  Ull  was  to 
ve  the  exercise  of  civil  justice;  which  caused  Mr.  Rose 
Cp  a  man  of  moderate  and  independent  principles,  to 
lui  ofitedi  on  that  occasion,  by  saying,  "  If  ever  there 
was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  destruction,  it  is  this.'' 

inquiry  into  the  abuses  practised  in  prisons,  caused 
Mniuation  of  Mr.  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford,  whose 
t  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  suffering  fellow  crea- 
had  led  him  to  expose  his  life  to  the  risk  of  infectioqa 
e»  by  personally  visiting  these  abodes  of  wretchedness, 
^.suggestion  of  this  b^tmane  gentleman,  many  alterations 
/made,  which  added  to  the  healtbfulnesa,  and  improved 
Mcak»  of  the  inbahitants  of  these  necessary  places  of 
lement 

crary  property  became  a  subject  of  discussion  this  session^ 
'as  lefl  as  fixed  is  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  to  be  the  ex- 
e  property  of  the  author  for  fourteen  years,  and  fourteen 

if  the  author  lived  so  loi^ ;  and  then  to  be  at  an  end* 
B  death  of  Louis  XV.  caused  a  great  change  in  the 
lal  policy  of  Franee.  His  weak  understanding  had 
ied  him  the  tool  of  his  ministers  and  &ivourit«s.  The 
of  his  life  was  degraded  by  every  speetes  of  prodigality 
Keess ;  and  such  was  the  disgust  his  -conduct  l^id  excited 
^heut  the  nation,  that  his  people  considered  the  sioment 
ilisBolution  as  that  of  deliverance  feom  a  disg;xai9efal  yoke. 

fmins  were  taken  to  ooneeal  from  h^in  the  natuf^e  of 
(•order,  which  was  the  small  poK,  ihsA  it  was  only  by 
est  determined  perseverance  ibat  his  yoimgefit  <daiig|hteiu 
cue  Louisa,  got  access  to  his  chawber.     She  had  taj^eia. 

eil,  and  was  jwioress  in  the  jootwetvl  o^  C%ac\»^\Xa%  ^ 


F 
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''^'■t'"  the  order  nf  .u  ***  *"»  k'  mi, 

^''ched  America  a      ^'  ®"ff'«h  to  cW     . 
'""••'^^  Has  soo '  .'""^  °f  'be  act.  sj^  ""^ PortcfB.^  ,„ 
♦hey  resolve,!  to  "'?'"'^'l  ""roul  "^l""*^  •''•«»>»r^  i?- 

J'8-''^«tp.(ch.a„d    h      /"■'^'^  'heir   ;/if  ^"'^••''••Ws^,   «i7i 

^'^  all  commerciaJ  •  ?     '^'""  '^affue  a„7     "'  '"  ^hicHoiiTw 
«'«'""  port  h/;!"'T°"^se  witro'l^^^^venan^^         o»    .* 

*''f  Precautio.,  to  n»      '""■'"'  "ffhts   ^^  '*P«»K  .do««    A^ 

-  ""-.  With  thl  exSpl"";  '^^'--'s  a?r'  ^"^  •     --^^ 
["'^•^•st  taxation     7  °^«eo«-ff.a  „«?  ^  ""'''"•    Afl  VV*' 


'^''^'"y  explained  7.  ^^'^"^e  to  his\!  •'  '"  wWch  thft<^» 

^a«t'y>  they  dre^  un     «"*''  °''  B"'^* 

P  "  petition  to  the 
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^    >n    most  respectful  laDgoage,  in  which  they  firmly,  but 


^^y*  implored  their  peace,  liberty,  and  safety;  disclaiin- 
**  pv^nsious  to  any  new  privileges,  but  earnestly  pray- 
*®  restored  to  their  former  rights,  on  aji  equality  wilji 
'■^tish  subjects.  This  was  subscribed  by  all  the  dele- 
"  ^'^  -England,  the  parliament  was  dissolved  six  montlus 
1^  ^  '^e  completion  of  seven  years;  and  in  the  election 
^^:  J  ''-■^^Bred,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  chosen,  and  took  his  seat 
^y  ^'«sex  without  opposition.  Both  houses  exhibited  a 
»^  _  -  i^alent  before  unequalled.  The  new  parliament 
tst  ^^^  the  same  sentiments  from  the  throne  with  which 
rMiff^        ^^  *~^  closed,  and  the  same  determination  on  the  part 


9^'   ^^^  "^       to  employ  coercive  means  with  America.      At 

»*         the  real   sentiments   of  lord  North   appeared 

■^   '^  s  most   ardent   friends   vindicated   his   conduct 

merica,   as  founded    on   political  faith  ;  whilst 

^^ented  him  as  acting  under  secret  control.     The 

^en  the  most  prevalent  opinion,  since  time  has 

eared  the  mist  which  then  surrounded  his  con- 

'^g  the  winter  recess,  meetings  were  held  in  all 

ial  towns,  in  which  they  deprecated  the  ruinous 

de  from  a  war  with  the  colonies ;  and  on  the 

)f  parliament,  the  table  was  covered  with  petitions 

ar.  .  These  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which, 

tie  attention  it  paid  to  their  contents,  was  called 

tee  of  oblivion.     A  petition   from    America  was 

,     .^"^  ^^ptance  by  the  king,  who  referred  it  to  the  house  ; 

^^^^V*    ^^  ted  like  a  resentful  parent,  who  feared  to  listen  to 

p»^  \^^^^      excuse,  lest  he  should  find  grounds  of  pardon, 

J)    ^^     ^  the  opportunity  of  satiating  his  revenge.     The 


Jv  ^     ^^^tham,  who  had  absented  himself  in  consequence 

y  ^^0  ^^^g  health,   now  left  his   sick  chamber  to  try  the 

»       %,^     ^*s  eloquence  in  averting  the  evils  which  threatened 

^jfr   ^^^^try.     He   proposed   a   petition   to  his   majesty   to 

^  iV  ^^  troops  from   Boston ;  but  all  attempts  to  frustrate 

^^  Aiinister^s  favourite  measure  were  ineffectual.     On  the 

^  d  February,  Massachusetts  Bay  was   declared  in  the 

r    .  1r'^  to  be  in  a  atate  of  rebellion. 


^'  i^t  »• 


arrivt^d  in  camp  betore  Boston  in  J^^^| 
with  courage  and  skill;  and  in  conjnnetloi 
eng'aged  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  from  wh. 
by  the  English  troops,  with  tlie  loss  of  Mo 

Greot  dissatisraction  was  expressed  i 
motion  for  increasing  the  number  of  solt 
having  been  slated  by  ministers  that  tt 
cowards,  who  would  not  stand  the  fire  of 
and  that  only  u  small  number  of  our  re 
be  snfficient  lo  inlimidale  them  into  su 
they  found  they  were  opposed  by  men  equ 
selves,  and  enthusiaslicBlly  devoted  to  t 
pendenee. 

Mr.  Pes  offered  to  produce  papers  in  th 
shew  the  delusion  of  miuislcrs,  and  the  ^ 
money;  but  the  ministers  persevered  m 
ultimate  success.  Yet,  in  the  beginning' 
North  showed  great  want  of  firmness,  ai 
conciliate,  i(  he  had  not  been  deterred 
leagues,  among  whom  lord  MansReld  stc 
sessed,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  of  wisdom  i 
also   gave    into   the   delusive    notion   that 
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'om  their  lateness  in  leaTing  En^and,  and  other 
,  did  not  gain  the  expected  advantages.  The  eongreut 
continued  to  ait  and  to  enact  laws,  still  courted  com* 
B,  and  waited  the  result  of  their  petition  to  the  king, 
it  ascertained  that  nothing  short  of  abject  submission 
satisfy  the  mother  country,  it  declared  the  allegiance 
erica  was  forfeited  by  the  deprivation  of  the  kingf« 
ioa»  and  they  resolved  to  form  a  constitution  which 
aecure  their  rights.  This  resolution  was  followed  bf 
an  renunciation  of  their  union  with  the  British  crown, 
declaration  that  they  were  now  free  and  independent 

eral  Howe  was  joined  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe,  and' 
npaign  opened  with  the  batUe  of  Long  Island,  on  the- 
f  August,  from  which  the  Americans  efiected  a  retreat 
w  York,  without  losing  a  man,  and  our  troops  took 
Bion  of  Long  Island.  The  capture  of  New  York,  on 
at  of  September,  was  followed  by  the  Americans  setting- 
the  town ;  a  great  part  of  which  was  saved  by  the 
insertion  of  the  soldiers.  After  an  undeviating  course 
'ory,  general  Howe  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters ; 
I  the  disposition  of  them,  he  departed  from  his  usual 
ice,  and  allowed  them  to  be  too  much  scattered ;  which 
wed  the  Hessian  troops,  who,  from  their  depredatioocr 
reel  conduct,  had  roused  the  resentful  feelings  of  the 
tests  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  surprised  by  the  Americana 
ar  cantonments :  a  thousand  were  made  prisoners, 
R  a  number  that  were  slain. 

bome,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  from  the 
if  America  to  the  consideration  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
East  Indies,  against  lord  Pigot,  governor  of  Mackaa ; 
ended  in  his  recall,  as  also  that  of  the  members  of  the 
I  .who  had  opposed  him. 

the  30th  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  supported  hf 
es,  once  more  appeared  in  "the  house,  to  try  his  endear 
to  save  his  country.     He   moved  au  ^idAx^^^  \a  ^^ 
,  in  which  he  stated  the  ins\d\o\is  cotvAucV  o^  Yx^\^^^' 
itly  assiating  the  views  of  Amenca  \  awA.  \\^  ^^x^ 
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recommended  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  remorai  oiff 
grievances  which  had  been  practised  on  the  Ameiimi  Ei 
admonitory  advice  was,  as  before,  disregarded, 

"Whilst  general  Howe,  with  his  officers,  amused  tbm< 
at  the  gaming-table,  and   enjoyed  the  luxury  of  iiu^ 
amusements   at    New    York,     the    American   ««*? 
Washington,  invigorated  the  spirits  of  bis  folloiras,?* 
study   of  military   discipline ;     France   and  Spain  li^  I 
England  by  treating  with  the  colonists  as  an  ain^ 
people;  and  general  Burgoyne  was  busily  emplowlii^ 
George   Germaine  in  London,  on  the  plan  of  an  opeAi 
through  the  wilds  of  America,  in  which  they  weretoe^ 
the  Indians  as  auxiliaries,  a  measure  that  was  &M' 
fatal  consequences^  and  at  length  ended  in  a  tieatf  rf" 
enemy. 

At  home  great  dissatisfaction  appeared  againsttk^ 
of  the  minister,  which  was  increased  by  accoontsii' 
land,  where  the  greatest  anarchy  prevailed  from  ^^ 
tions  imposed  by  England  on  their  trade  and  manafe^ 
The  moderate  but  firm  measures  adopted  by  lord  HiB^ 
who  went  over  as  viceroy,  did  much  towards  restoring** 
among  the  Irish. 

This  session  of  parliament  had  opened  with  an  accort 
general  Howe's  success,  accompanied  with  anticipaw*'' 
new  victories.     In  one  month  after,  intelligence  ^vasb»'ft 
that  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  ■M    i 
Saratoga.     At  the  same  time  it  was  represented  thatl*^ 
had  signed  a  treaty  with  America.  i 

Lord  Chatham,  aware  that  it  would  be  derogatory  toM 
land   freely  to    acknowledge  the  independence  of  Ab^^    \ 
came  to  the  house  to  perform  his  duty  in  delivering  ^* 
timents  ;  he  had  spoken  with  energy,  and  had  risen  to 
a  second  time,  when  pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,! 
down  in  a  convulsive  fit,  from  which  he  never  recoveitij 
died  a  few  days  after,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
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REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  (continued.) 

he  address  to  the  throne,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament^ 
■LS  proposed  to  contrast  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  his 
-flty'is  accession  with  its  present  situation, — a  step  adopted 
k-ie  opposition  to  shew  the  calamitous  state  of  £ngland, 
the  necessity  there  was  that  ministers  should  return  to 
former  system  of  government.      Previous  to  the  com- 
i^ement  of  operations,  that   party  decided  on  a  regular 
B  of  attack  under  the  following  heads :  political  economy, 
Mreservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
stration,  which  they  intrusted  to  their  most  able  leaders, 
re.  Dunning,  and  Fox.     In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
les  Fox,  the  second  son  of  lord  Holland,  was  personally 
9ed  to  William  Pitt^  the  second  son  of  the  late   lord 
liam.    Tlie  preliminary  contention  respecting  the  motion 
^  address  displayed  the  most  powerful  effects  of  orator^' 
Kiad  ever  been  made  in  the  British  senate :  it  was,  how- 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority  in  favour  of  ministers. 
Crst  matter  of  importance  that  came  before  this  parlia- 
•  was  the  state  of  Ireland^  which  brought  from  lord  North 
t^n  of  amelioration  that  met  with  the  approbatiorf  of  the 
«,  and,  as  it  opened  her  ports  of  commerce  for  the  import 
export  of  her  manufactures,  the  change  was  hailed  with 
€ude  throughout  the  sister  kingdom, 
'»  home  the  opposition  attacked  the  national  expenditure 
^ing  wasteful  and  extravagant  throughout  the  separate 
rtments  of  the  government  ofRces;   and  the  eloquence 
Ghancial  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  were  amply  displayed 
|)1an  for  general  reform  and  general  management.     The 
^ct  was  interesting  to  the  nation,  and  the  motion  was 
wved  by  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Injr  for  a  change  of  measures  and  of  uieu.    ^\s\.  ^^  ^^cca 
I  the  attention  of  all  parties  was  allt^LcVe^  \s^  ^  '^>\\^«^ 
L     Sir  George  Saville  had  in  the  pTee^d\x\^  ?,«8&\ow  v^^- 

a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  WilVvaia  1U-,  Nq\\\eWav^^*^ 
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great  penmlties  and  disabilities  on  the  Roman  CstMieB,  nf     ' 
which  pa!K«ed  both  houses  without  opposition.    Hie  gooAsnd      * 
lo\al  conf^uct  of  this  body  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  thai       ' 
re::clines«:  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  thor      i 
kiii^  anr!  country,  were  generally  acknowledged;  butinttfr      * 
sequence  of  the  population  of  Scotland  expressing  a  dradtf     i 
frrantinfT  toleration  to  Catholics,   the   bill  did  not  eitnd  ^ 
that  part  of  the  British  dominions.      This  encooragcdaaeltf      ^ 
feiiatii-s  in  England,  who  formed  themselves  iutoanasuo^ 
lion  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion,  and  wished  to  Iseeptf      \ 
an  intolerant  spirit  towards  Catholics.     They  werefM^      ^ 
uninformed  persons,  who,  had  they  been  allowed  to  f«*B      ^' 
their  plan  unassisted  by  a  more  powerful  leader,  wovMVm 
sunk  into  oblivion  from  their  own   insignificance;  birtM 
George  Gordon,  a  young  nobleman   who  possessed  a  wU 
nnhounded  imagination,  which  had  not  yet  been  matoRd  ^ 
judgment  and  experience,  finding  this  society  a  fit  ot^^ 
his  theoretical  genius,  joined  the  club,  and  thus  raised  itirito 
temporary  importance.     He  became  their  chairman,  and, five 
from  even  the  apprehension  of  any  fatal  results,  he  pmposcd 
in  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  Coachmaker^s-hall  on  theM 
of  May.  that  they  should  collect  at  ten  o'clock  on  theftfrf     • 
June  in   St.  George's  Fields,  when  they  should  carry  a  po- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying-  a  repeal  of  the  Iw    ■ 
act  of  toleration  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

This  resolution,  though  known  to  parliament,  was  totally 

disreirardeH ;  and  the  members  were  much  surprised  on  the 

following  Friday  to  perceive  the  approach   of  fifty  thousinti 

persons,  distinguished  by  blue  cockades  bearing*  the  ]u.«cnjP' 

tion  **  No  Popery."     Lord   George  presented  the  peiitiom 

which  was  rejected  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members ;  npW    ' 

which  he  harangued  his  followers  in  very  Tehement  andiB- 

flammatory  language,    which    would   probably  have  caustii 

them  to  force  their  way  into  the  parliament-house,  but  fortlif 

magnanimous  conduct  of  general  James  Murray,  uncle  oftlH 

duke  of  Athol,  who  intimidated  his  romantic  spirit.     CondaS 

to  lord  George  GoTdoTv,^T\d^w\l\tv^his  hand  to  his  sword,  tb^ 

^neral  said :  •*  Lord  Gcot^c,  \^  ow^  TCi«\^  qH  ^^^x  \^H\y»  Col- 

wers  enter  our  bouse,  1  sVviW  coTvi\^«  ^\^\\x«^  ^\«5s^. 
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I  plunge  my  sword  into  you,  as  its  leader  and  pro- 

evening  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian 
idors  were  burnt.  This  proceeding  excited  the  most 
pprehensions  among  the  resident  Catholics  throughout 
On  the  following  Monday  the  number  of  the  mob 
atly  increased  by  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  who  aro 
id  to  seize  an  occasion  to  plunder.  Their  violence 
longer  confined  to  the  Catholics,  but  was  exerted 
)T  they  could  do  most  injury.  The  burning  of  New- 
led  three  hundred  to  the  rioters,  and  popular  fury  was 
ected  to  the  instruments  of  justice:  the  property  of 
I  Fielding  and  of  lord  Mansfield  was. totally  sacriflced. 
et  and  other  prisons  were  set  on  fire ;  the  spirituous 
from  the  distilleries  streamed  down  the  kennels  of  the 
and  it  was  not  till  Thursday  evening  that  the  riot  was 
by  the  military.  The  leader,  lord  George  Gordon, 
it  by  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to 
fer. 

ous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament  the  rioters  were 
id  many  were  found  guilty  and  condemned.  Several 
commended  to  mercy,  but  twenty-five  persons,  the 
olent  of  them,  were  executed.  This  event  was  fol- 
)y  the  general  election,  which  took  place  with  very 
^mmotion,  except  in  Westminster,  where  of  the  two 
ing  candidates,  lord  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  latter 
minated  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  day  that  is  still 
norated  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  that  great 
)n  of  opposition.  The  new  parliament  opened  on  the 
id  the  year  closed  with  a  declaration  of  war  against 
1,  which  had  refiised  the  succours  granted  by  difierent 
to  England,  and  by  various  other  means  had  shewn 
iition  of  hostility  towards  her  old  ally.  The  capture 
Laurens,  president  of  the  American  council,  with  his 
discovered  that  a  negotiation  had  been  secretly  carry- 
6r  two  years  between  America  and  the  States  of  Rq\:- 
lich  treaty  Mr.  Laurens  was  i\ieii  go\x!k^  \.o  «v\g,w\  «xA. 
fght  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 

•  Bi«8ef «  Reiga  of  George  lU.,  ^\.  iii.  i&. ». 
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On  the  5ih  of  Febraary  lord  Geor^^e  Crordon  stood  his  trial 
\k\\\c\\  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  till  five 
the  next  morning,  when  the  jury,  aAer  mature  deHbenfion, 
pronounced  his  lordship  not  g^uilty.  Though  he  escspei 
punishment  for  these  proceeding's,  he  was  aflerwards  io- 
prisoued  for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of  France,  and  ended  his 
days  in  Newgate. 

It  wus  at  this  period  that   the   honourable  William  Pitt 
entered  on  his  political  life,  at  the  early  period  of  his  twenty- 
seci^id  year.     His  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Comooo^ 
as  member  for  Appleby,  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  wbok 
house :  the  subject  was,  economical  reform  of  the  dril  list  ts 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burke.     Mr.  Pitt  voted  on  that  sideaccoidr 
ing  with  the  sentiments  of  his  father:  the  brilliant gemosoS 
Mr.  Sheridan  joined  in  the  same  political  bias;  but  the  bill 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  session  accounts  from  America  brought  intelii- 
gciice  that  France  had  joined  that  country  in  opposing  the 
interest  of  England;  and  that  our  troops  had  surrendered  at 
Y«)rk  Town  to  their  united  armies.     The  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Spain,  as  well  as  by  Russia,  and  the  other  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  at  Copenhagw 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  neutral  trade  on  terms  exclo- 
sivelv  their  own.     The  declaration  of  war  ao^ainst  Hollaiid 
was  followed  by  an  order  for  reprisals,  and  many  privateers 
proceeded  from  the  Channel  to  attack  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  Surinam. 

After  the  return  of  lord  Howe  from  his  unsuccessful  war  ni 
America,  the  naval  command  devolved  on  admiral  BjtoDi* 
man  whose  ill  fortune  had  acquired  him  the  name  of  "  Foul- 
weather  Jack."  In  1782  Byron  was  recalled,  and  Rodney* 
succeeded  him,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  undertakings.  He  had  commanded  the  English 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  conjunction  with  admin^ 

*  Such  was  this  gentleman's  passion  for  play,  that  his  raiuons  circamstances  obUol 
)iim  to  quit  England,  and  go  to  the  continent  in  1777,  from  whence  he  sent  his  Is^J^ 
tohc'U  a  subscription  among  iVie  membet^  of  the  dab  at  White's.  That  plan  failiof  <i 
cnccess,  the  old  marslnaV  de  "Bvtoiv  ^cu^toxm^^  «««i>o\«^  Vwsi  Vi  t«^:&x^  to  his  eoosWT- 

Rodney  applied  at  the  AdmiraUy  ^ot  eiuv\o^T«vwi\,  ^xi^  ^*a  ii».ts«A^  xxw  ^it  vicws^^ 

1779,  to  conduct  anexped\XioaXolYie\S'e%x.lxi«iiie%. 
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sf  Gibraltar,  aguinst  which   the  combined  fleela  ol' 

e  end  Spain  made  a  daring  attempt ;  but  were  repulsed 

T&liant  defence  of  the  Governor,  general  Elliot.    France 

succeeding  year  joined  Spain  in  an  attack  on  Minorca. 

the  garrison  were  so  disabled  by  sickness,  as  to  be  in- 

ible  of  any  great  exertions  ;  however  tlieir  briivery  has  no 

lei:  when  the  sickly  remains  of  the  garrison  were  com- 

1  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  declared  they  "surrendered 

to  God  alone,"  in  allusion  to  their  disabled  state. 

IS  inteHigeiice  was  followed  by  that  of  an  engagement  in 

iWesI  Indies  witli  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Grasse, 

Itch  the  English,  after  much  valiant  fighting  ou  both 

were  victorious. 

u  the  East,  Hyder  Ally  had  succeeded  in  gaining  ilie 

Ital  of  Arcot,  and  his  success  encouraged  the  hope  that  he 

Uld  drive  the  British  from  that  ])art  of  the  gtobe ;  but  this 

ir  Eyre  Coote  was  victorious  in  an  engagement  with  the 

of  Hyder  Ally,  and  his  death  soon  aller  gave  the  go- 

itnent  to  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  who  was  more  friendly  dis- 

towards  England,  so  that  uur  uUUirs  in  that  quarter  hud 

appearance. 

>urin{f  these  engagements  abroad,  the  nation  had  to  lament 
loss  of  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead,  where  that  tini>  ship 
been  brought  to  be  repaired,  and  in  which  it  was  sup- 
id  nine  hundred  persons  went  to  the  bottom. 

America,  the  congress  continued  to  declare  their  de- 
nnation  not  to  terminate  the  war  with  Britain  until  she 
lowledged  the  independence  of  tlie  staies.  Great  dis- 
•B  arose  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons  iCB'gec'AR?,  ^^t  «i«^v- 
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tinuance  of  the   war,    and    manj   peticioDS  were  preseei:: 
afl^inst  it,  which  were  all  opposed   bv  the  minmry.  Tie 
conduct  brought  a  motion  from  sir  John  Aous,  which  isnx.  i 
in  plain  teims,  "  that  the  house  could  no  loi^r  eatix  j 
confidence  in  the  ministers."     The  king  was  then  piettf' 
appoint  a   new  administration,    which   was  of  sbor*  ; 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  marqois  a'ifr  / 
ingham,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     His  deaih  n> 
lowed  by  lord  Shelbume  succeediog'  to  the  office,  k-^ 
some  resisfnations.     The  parliament  had  a  lon^  piwisi 
in  consequence  of  impending*  treaties  regfardin^  ittf^ 
the  preliminaries  of  which,  between  Eng-land  andihe^ 
of  France  and  Spain,  were  signed  on  the  20th  of  J^ 
A  negotiation  with  the  United  States  of  America  nif 
preparing:.     Great  altercation  passed   between  the*i^ 
and  the  opposition ;  and  all  parties  were  astonisbsff  I      ' 
ceiviufT  a  coalition  in  political  interests  between  Isi" 
and  Mr.  Fox,  a  measure  that  caused  g^reat  disgust tlu#  I 
the  kiiipfdom.     The  kin^r  now  appointed  the  duke  of  f»^  I 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  lord  North  and  Mm** 
be   secretaries  of  state.     At  this  period,  his  majesty  20* 
an  allowance  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  out  of  thecirt'* 
to  the  prince  of  Wales;  to  whom  the  Commons voUdu**     yP 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  establishment  of  his**      ^ 
hold,  on  his  royal  highness  attaining  the  age  of  twenty"^*       ' 
After  the  close  of  the  session,  the  king  seized  this ■**      ^ 
to  institute  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick;  to^ 
si«^t  of  the  sovereign  and  fiflecn  companions,  the  tfofl* 
governors  of  Ireland   to  officiate  as  grand  masters;  ** 
was  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  on  the  following:— 

His  lloyal  Mii'hnc^s  Prince  Kdward,    Randal  William,  Earl  of  .W'^! 
ilis  (jr.ivci  Wilii.im.  Duke  of  Leinster,    Thomas,  Earl  of  Westmeal!.. 
llfiiry  Smuli,  K;il  of  Clanricarde,       Morrouj^h,  Earl  of  Inchiquin. 
Charlo-:,  K.'irl  of  Droj|jo<la,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Bectivc, 

Geoigc  dir  la  I'oc.-,  Earl  of  Tyron         Henry,  Earl  of  Ely, 
Jtichard,  Karl  »)f  Shannon,  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Db-" 

James,  Kar\  o^  C'\a\\\>v».?i?>cv\,  '^«i^\^\.^>c ,  ~ 

Kichard,  Ear\  oV  "N\oyt\\v\^\.o\\,  ^ttxt\».\ 

James,  Karl  ot  C'ouy\.o\\v\,  VA-«.\^x, 

James,  liarl  of  ChiuUmoul,  \:^\v^t,  ^^^xv^xv^wasJ^^-^s^ 


k 

in 


i 
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■782,   articles  were  signeJ.  in  which    Eiiglitnd 

-d  ihe  iiidepenilence  of  AmLTiuu,    On  llie  o|ii'iiin(f 

1  the  HlIl  of  February,  the  king  aimnuuced 

^u  of  a  geiieral  peace.     The  prince  of  Wales  was 

'     -uduced,  and  look  his  neat  ou  the  right  hund  of 

After  the  king   had  retired,  his  royal  highness 

^  lis  of  allegiance  und  supremacy,  und  subscribed 

*^ary  Fox  brought  in  a  bill  respecting  the  East 
k^ich  he  proposed  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East 
^-ny  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  and  provided 
-^r  regulation  of  territorial  acquisitions.  Jt  was 
*■  ^=^*03ed  by  Pitt  and  others ;  however,  it  passed  the 

uv"vC  ^"'  "■"'*  '''^'  '"  '*'^  """^^  °^  Lords.  Mr.  Pitt 
""  ■iiofc-^'**t  forward  a  bill  relative  to  India,  which  was 
\>Ve''^''^-i^ied. 

't^^    i"^  ^    leaders  of  administration   incurred   the  serious 

■  Ji#p'  ^    of  the  sovereign,  who  required  Mr,  Fok  and  lord 

>Jd**^'^'^    ^■esign  the  seals  on  the  19(b  of  December,  wilhout 

^((ii^'^'^^  S  them  an  interview.    The  honourable  William  Pitt 

^  rt  Voitiied  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of 

ji*'^'i%quer.     This  change  was  followed  by  a  division  of 

supressed   wi(h   personal    acrimony,    between    Pitt 

J  f^X.     A  number  of  gentlemen  formed  a  meeting  at  St. 

1,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  two  parties, 

I,«»Uhout  effect ;  and  the  king  thought  proper,  contrary  to 

.  expressed  intention  when   he  opened  the  parliament,  to 

mIvb  it.     On  thai  same  clay,  some  robbers  carried  off  lUe 

*     ^^*t  s^sl  of  England  from   the  lord  chancellor's  house  in 

''     '2(est  Ormond- street,  without  being  discovered. 

— —     On  the  I8th  of  May,  bctii  houses   met,  but  were  at  first 

slurbed   by   the  scrutiny    into    the   Westminster  election, 

Irbich  ended   in  declaring  lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fo;^  to  be 

luly  elected.     Little  was  done  this  session  besides  passing 

I  bill  for  the    belter   government  of  the  East    India   cow- 

lOy.  and  obtaining  ii  bill  for  the  restoration  of  estates  in 

>culland,  which  hud  been  forttiled  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

The  stale  of  Ireland  Ibrined  a  pvinci\)al  subject,  of  dvacMS- 
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sion  in  the  present  parliament.     The  people  of  thai  eooatiy 
shewed  (Treat   dissatisfaction    at    the    rejection  of  a  bUl  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  English  drapery,  by  a  tax  oolhil 
article,  in   order  to  enforce  the  consumption  of  their  cm 
manufactures.     Great   tumult  was    the  result.     Dublin  be- 
came a  scene  of  riotous  confusion,   and  the  military  wen 
oblii^ed   to  be  called  out  to  quell  it.      Mr.  Pitt  seeing  the 
necessity,  adopted  suitable  measures  for  establishing  a  com- 
mercial   treaty  with    Ireland,  the  basis    of  which,  be  main- 
tained, must  be  mutual   reciprocity  in    trade ;  but  wben  lie  ' 
had   reduced  his  plan  to  shape,   and  sent  the  condittoos<0 
Ireland,  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  declaimed  against  then, 
as  likely  to  be   disadvantageous   to  that   kingdom,  and  tbft 
measure  was  abandoned. 

The  state  of  England  was  at  this  time  floiirishing;  and  ft 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  tlie  reduction  of  the  natioBal 
debt,  elated  the  hopes  of  every  commercial  man.     Peace  wis 
estubliiihed  between  the  East  India  company  and  Tippoo  Sub. 
Mr.    Hastings,   the   governor   of  Bengal,   had  returned  to 
England,  and  brought  with  him  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
which  excited  the  interest  and  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  succeeding  session,  Mr.  Burke  having  before  spoken 
against  that  gentleman's  mode  of  government,   major  John 
Scott,  a  member  of  parliament,  who  had  acted   as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  provoked  further  inquiry,   by  calling  on 
Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his  alleged  accusations.     On  the 
17th  of  February,  Mr.  Burke  exhibited  twenty- two  charges 
against  Mr.   Hastings.     The  charges   took   up  a    length  o( 
time;   so  that  the  trial  lasted  several  years.      VVith  respect <o 
the    ])rosecution,    particularly  on    that   part    relatiii"-  (o  tb^ 
Begum  charp^e,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  **  The   administratioQ  of 
Air.   llastii:gs  formed  a  medley  of  meanness    and  outragei 
of  duplicity  and   depredation,  of  prodigality  and  oppressioB. 
of  the  most  callous  cruelty,  contrasted  with  the  liollow  affec- 
tation  of  liberality  and  good  faith."     Mr.   Hastings,   in  bis 
defence,  declared,  **  That  he  had  the  satisfaction   to  see  ail 
his   measures  terminate  in   their  designed   objects;  that  his 
poii tical  conduct  was  uwaxv^LXA^  x^>3\Tb\.^^  \y^  Vx>4jlU^  iustic^i 
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good  faith  ;  and  that  he  resigned  his  charge  in  a  state 
established  peace  and  security ;  with  all  the  sources  of  its 
ndance  unimpaired,  and  even  improved."  These  con- 
y  opinions  caused  Belsham,  in  his  memoirs,  to  say^  *'  we 
required,  by  a  species  of  faith  that  can  work  miracles,  to 
*.ve  that  there  existed  in  India  crimes  without  a  criminal, 
ession  without  an  oppressor,  and  tyranny  without  a 
It." 

1  the  2nd  of  August,  as  the  king  was  getting  out  of  his 
xge  at  St.  James's  Gate,  a  woman  held  up  a  paper, 
I  as  a  petition,  which  his  majesty  condescendingly  took. 
rt.  giving  the  paper  with  her  right  hand,  she  aimed  a 
^  with  a  knife  in  her  left  at  the  king,  who  feeling  the 
:-  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  exclaimed,  '*  What 
"t-he  woman  mean  ?"  Perceiving  the  knife  fall  from  her 

lie  continued,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  not  deserved  such 
:ftcnt  from  any  of  my  subjects."  Then,  seeing  a  yeoman 
^  guards  seize  the  woman,  his  majesty  desired  the  man 
hurt  her:  "  I  am  not  hurt,"  said  the  monarch  ;  "  take 
*tf*  the  woman."  Her  name  was  Margaret  Nicholson; 
roved  to  be  insane,  and  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital. 
L¥ice  was  now  fast  merging  into  infidelity.  The  writings 
^Ivetius,  Rousseau,'  and  Voltaire,  found  everywhere  dis- 
*  ;  and  the  indulgent  monarch,  Louis  XVI.,  allowed  the 
Bi  of  his  subjects  to  wander  in  all  their  visionary  schemes, 
^ut  employing  the  means  of  industry  or  restraint,  to 
a.te  against  the  delusive  principles  of  theory.  The  policy 
be  first  minister,  M.  de  Colonne,  invited  by  a  decree 
^  and  manufacturers  to  settle  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
inred  in  the  Annual  Register  of  this  year,  that  fourteen 
^Is  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  from  North  Ame- 
»  with  the  families,  goods,  and  property,  of  a  colony  of 

kers  and  Baptists.  Mr.  Pitt  conceived  that  amicable 
tcourse  was  advantageous  to  nations ;  and  he  proposed  a 
ty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with  France,  on  the  mu- 

ground  of  reciprocity.     Mr.  Fox  o^)\JOsed  iVi^  Yaft.'a&\«.^^ 
the  plea,  that  no  commercial  Iteal^  Yi\\\^  Yt^xv^^  \:.«s^ 
e  beneGcial  to  England,   as  ihe  \oTv^Atk^vi\%^^'  ^'ow 
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possible.    Th.  ?  "■"'"'"  '*»de«.rf  ^^ 

*'°"ff».t  him  before  i    "  '^'""P'es  Z       **"*  **»*  «P^ 
. .  A  statement  of  7b    '  ^"""'y  i«  no^  Pfdeuti.,  ee,^ 


"'">   this  Tieur  /iT    """«"'  an  an^i-       "">•  toan»ii«-Zr 
--  '«J"cedb."Jil,P""ce  sold  Jf^'"'*'«    *•>  SSS^; 
"ended  in   tK        ^'*''«'"neDt- »  m         **<*«   andlT^^"* 

fj^  so  completely  "  ,1"' '"  «  ''Peech  of  «     *  '"  t'"*  »«V     ' 

f'^Wetimetori"  T"'""'  «  order  "r"*"  P"''**' *>      '"''- 
:«-et  truth  fC  bTe;  «"  '"^'^  '^^"n^m"!  '5^  «-*«     , "'  ' 
ot  '"'*'■"  «'-e     of  "7  »f^Hnenc^^  ;     _, 

lyean  nations,  „oJ  ,"  «"  het.veen  Af  •  "^ 

'deration,     ft  Cs  „  ^^'""e  an  object  of^'«^«  "d  *     . 
"dependent  pr^o        P*""'««^  out  Ll  ^''«n'"««     : '  '  ' 
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associutioii  ou  a  similar  principle  in  Englaud,  and 

^^lbJ''*Were  presetiled  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  sir  Henry 

?»•  «/•  Which  were  left  for  future  discussiiin.     A  bill  passed 

k    J^°*»  fOf  tlie  relief  of   Ihe  American  lojalists ;  and  ooe 

,^'<rh  gave   lo   lord   Newbiirgh,   the   grandson  of  the 

"'^  Radciiffe,   a   rewt   tliarge   of  two  thousautl  6ve 

f^^junds,  out  of  the  tbrfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of 

eiital    affliction,  which  became   of  such 

h^jfiequence    to   the  king   and  to  the    uQtion,  first 

is   majesty.     For  some  days  the  public  remained 

r  the    nature  of  ttie  malady ;    but   afler  its   coii- 

r  a  fortnight,  it  was  the  general  subject  of  conver- 

^^^       — »  the  source  of  general  regret. 

,       ^^"Vernment  found  itself  in  a  no  less  awkward  than 

^  tuation,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 

■^Cember.     Mr.  Fox  was  then  in  Italy,  to  whom  the 

"    'WaleN  sent  a  request  that  he  would  immecliately 

V  the  jHirpose  of  arranging  the  administration;  as, 

S  to  all  former  precedents,  the  power  of  government, 

4  «f  the  king's  absence,  had  been  confided,  in  part  at 

('^  the  nearest  heir  lo  ttie  crown.     Strength  of  talent 

rtainly  on  the  side  of  opposition,  the  popular  voice  was 

■  of  the    minister;    and  experience    authoriiies  us 

Idy,  that  no  one  ever  grasped  power  with  a  firmer  bold 

a  did  Mr.  Pitt.     The  spirit  of  party  then  ran  so  high, 

^Lt  it  is  not  ,yel  possible  to  distinguish  its  effects  with 
^liniiity ;  and  religion,  which  is  found  on  all  occasions  to 
y^  powerful  advocate,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,  to  intimi- 
■Lthe  rigid  Protestant  with  fear,  lest  the  prince's  attach- 
^E  to  a  Catholic  migitt  endanger  the  established  faith  I  a 
^Etom  which  hyjKJcrisy  alone  cnuld  raise,  and  only  the 
^E  deluded  fanatic  believe.  After  violent  debates,  and 
^Bl  party  altercation,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  informed  in  a 
^Er  from  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  iuteutiou  of  parliament  to  invest 
jBk  «»  regent;  but  to  withhold  liis  power  from  the  king's 
aersou  and  household;  with  so  many  other  restric lions,  as 
caused  his  royal  highness  in  his  aiMwer,  ^\en,  ow  Ui«,  ivA 


'^^^^■^^^ 


Alarch,  his  majesty  was  declared  to  be 
Addresses  of  cDDgratulation  came  in  fr 
kingdom.  In  every  town  illumination! 
strations  of  joy,  expressed  the  ualiona)  R 
Tal  of  St.  Georgfe,  his  majesty,  with  the 
punied  by  the  members  of  the  two  housei 
in  procession  to  St.  Paufa,  to  solemniz 
giving  for  the  event. 

According  to  a  promise  given  by  the  ) 
of  the  British  constitution  should  be  e: 
that  province  now  applied  for  a  form  i 
the  better  accommodation  of  its  inhabit) 
posed  to  divide  the  province  into  Up])er  •■ 
and  to  provide  sepuriite  laws,  which  mij 
Canadian  noblesse  on  the  one  hand,  and  t 
ricau  colonists  on  the  other.  In  the  cour 
Mr.  Fox  observed  that  it  would  be  wrong 
distinctions,  where  they  had  been  Ion 
eqniilly  wrong  to  creale  those  distinclioni 
was  not  suited  for  their  establishment.  1 
lately  [iiiblislicd  u  very  excellent  work  c 


M     **-fc-*''*-  "Anions   by  q  full   explanation   of  hia   sentiment: 
m     .^i.i«=s^V^  revolution.     He   espressed   sorrow    that    ht 

**|.-*'^  *"»■  -wrt  the   feelings  of  his   friend;    but  in    quot 

^'  ««■*'■  ^^     :^^    former  writings  in  favour  of  liberty,  he  ii 
(^   l»f"^C^&-  of  inconsistency.      From   thia   period,  the  b« 

B*^-  rc«^«"»  ^be  two  former  friends,    Burke  and    Fox,  r 

.^        I**     :^w^»:gy^  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  revivf 

1^      u^^-^  ill  ^^J^    eloquent    speech    from   Mr.  Wiiberfo 

■■   -^      "^      »^^^  •e«nd  friend  of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  eiid( 

^=^      '    ^1^^  ■*^-  that  interest  could  draw  a  film  over  the  ey 

'    ■^^*-      produced  by  total  blindness;  alluding  to  H 

'  *^-»ii  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  one  of  the   delegal 

r*  «3oI,  oftkcir  dancing  and  other  recreations  pra 

.        '***i  board  the  ships  that  were   sent  to  convey  th 

T     **-ailive  shore  ;   of  their  excellent  Jhod,  and  the  I, 

^  -^        jS"      Uitir  apartments  perfumed  with  frankince, 

f^^-'***'rt.     Whereas  the  reverse  of  that  statement 

^ivinff  wilncBses  proved  that  the  slaves  under 

.  jf^^t  hardships  and  cruelties  during  the  voyage 

*:>f  this,  '•  death,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  observed, 


most. 


^  nerring  witness ;  as  twelve  and  a  half  je 


j^(^^.     "-^d  to  die  0(1   the  passage,  four  and  a  half; 

■Sn  t\\      '^  *  iheir  landing  and  the  day  of  saiUng,  besides  c 

^«urai    *^       «easonini!:.     The  business  was  then  deferred,  a 

^.    ^n-o    ^^       revived,    Mr.    Jeukinsun,    colonel  Tarllon,   i 

*^irf«;„^*  ^'mhers  far  Liverpool,  lord  Penryn,  and  Mr.  G 

'  'the    t~%^  ''^  conlitiuance.     At  length  the  matter  rea 

fi,ro^  "^^-Ssing  sir  William  Dolben's  bill.     In  April,  Mr. 

/ii  rt  >^  *nnved  for  leave  to  bring  in  another  bill,  to  prt 

■*        »J«:>^^*  importation    of  African   Negroes   into   the 

>i*^.J^%-eFi.     Mr.  Fox  stated  some  instances  of  the 

Si       ^~^*~*itled  by  Europeans  upon  the  unfortunate  slai 

''^^^k       wquence  failed  in  its  expected  result,  and  the 

^^■*Lived. 
*^^-.-^        wo<dd    be  inconsistent  with  the  uarmw  limiti 
^°^  to  «nta-  into  a  circumsUntial  account  of  thi 
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revolution*.  Many  able  pena  have  described  it; 
18  scarcely  a  person  to  whom  some  unfortunate  oce 
that  period  is  not  known.  The  generosity  of  tbe 
nation  was  conspicuous,  wherever  it  could  exteDdi 
the  sufferers.  The  causes  were  complicated,  ud 
sufficiently  unveiled  to  be  useful  to  posterity,  pm 
love  of  luxury,  and  the  eag'er  pursuit  of  wealth,  a 
them  to  be  acknowledged.  The  avidity  with  wfakii 
of  change  draws  people  into  the  commission  of  aft 
tated  vice,  was  then  most  apparent  in  the  cosdoeti 
French  people.  They  destroyed  the  fiastile,  uaderi 
pression  of  giving  liberty  to,  as  they  supposed,  tfsti 
of  victims,  and  were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  oi^< 
prisoners  within  its  walls.  And  they  pronouBodili 
equal,  out  of  a  frolic,  as  the  following  account  aerm^ 
"  Among  the  adventurers  that  now  crowded  toll'' 

•  '*  One  of  their  first  enormities  tras  the  murder  of  a  large  proportioii'" 

and  the  biini>h(nent  of  alino:it  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part    So*'*! 

those  respectable  exiles  found   refoge  in  England.     A  private  subsci^'*^ 

lbs.  Q.^d  was  iminediately  made  for  them.     When  it  was  ezhaosted  »  iK^*^ 

leered  under  the  auiipices  of  his  majesty,  and  produced 41304^'  Hs.iii  ^' 

much  to  .Njiy,  that  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  whose  charities  on  tbti»** 

known  to  (^od  alone,  raised  for  the  sufferers  a  snm  maeh  exceeding  tki>^' 

larger  of  the  two  subscriptions.    When,  at  length,  the  wants  of  the  sofo** 

the  measure  of  private  charity,  government  took  them  under  its  prote«iia;P' 

engAfjed  in  a  war  exceeding  all  former  wars  in  expense,  appropriated, rJi** 

b:ition  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  monthly  allowance  of  about  £8000  lor  tic^ 

an  instanu*  of  splendid  munificence  and  systematic  liberality,  of  wfcirfi** 

the  worJd  do  not  furnish  another 'example.    So  suddenly  had  the  ntaf?'' 

been  driven  from  their  native  country,  that  few  had  brought  with  tben 4' 

Looks  of  religion  or  devotion,  which  their  clerical  character  and  h4bit»rfi^ 

made  the  companions  of  their  past  life,  and  which  were  to  become  tfc«»*y 

their  future  years.     To  relieve  tiiem  from  this  misfortune,  the  Unireis?'* 

at  her  sole  expense,  printed  for  them,  at  the  Clarendon    Press,  two  tkos»*^ 

the  Latin  Vulgate  of  the  New  Testament  from  an  edition  of  Barbou;  b^-^ 

not  being  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  demand,  two   thousand  co|Ke>^ 

added  at  the  expense  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.     Few  will  forget l-'i* 

blameless  demeanour,  the  long  patient  suffering  of  these  respectable  men.  >^ 

mdden  into  a  foreign  country,  differing  from   their's   in  religion,  laof*?* 

and  habits,  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  pious  and  unoffending  lives  procwf-^ 

yersa!  respect  and  good  will.     The  country  that  received  them  has  beeafr* 

the  midst  of  public   and  private  calamity,  which   almost  every  other  M-'^* 

perienced,  Ptovxdetvce  Vvas  cto>N\\edLUeT  vi\\.\v  ^lory  and  honour;  peace  kto-* 

palaces,  \i\euty  w'\l\uu  V\eT  -waWs*.  evet"^  cX\\xvia\.ft  V"a.'i\>^«^\x^'*^3«."^to  bf  ^ 

•▼ery  sea  has  \)eea  wUue&a  o^  Y».et  Vvcv»t\^^" — •^>aXX«.x'^\l>SA  <;:R."*Jiwass83 


in.  4m 

Frmee  was  a  Prmsum,   named  Clootz,  who, 
bia  own  country  for  mat-practices,  &<«8iimed  the 
8a^  Anaeharsis,  and  gave  the  Parisians  lessons 
.^^>^)by.     To  raa4e  himself  more  conspicuous,  he  col- 

^  ^u^iiaintance,  and  a  number  of  other  idle  persons 
^^^onds  who  frequented  the  streets,  and  having:  hired ' 
^'^^^  of  forei^  and  ^otesque  dresses  from  the  opera- 
^^^^  the  theatres,  he  dressed  up  his  followers,  and  taking 
^c  National  Assembly,  introduced  them  as  strangers 
^**^8sadors  from  the  enslaved  nations,  who  wished  to  be 
^^nd  were  disposed  to  enter  into  fraternity  with  France, 
^  P^irpose  of  establishing  universal  liberty.  The  depn- 
•*  Was  graciously  received,  and  honoured  with  a  serious 
te  ft  decree  to  abolish  titles  and  hereditary  nobiiity,  with  all 
ktraldic  monuments  which  could  recall  to  the  descendants 
"dfednction  and  merits  of  their  ancestors".  * 
fr.  Burke  was  so  convinced  that  the  system  pursued  by 
FVench  revolutionists  would  deprave  the  moral  character, 
produce  misery,  that  he  gave  his  attention  to  a  close  in- 
gation  of  the  subject,  and  deduced  principles  from  which 
rrote  a  valuable  and  convincing  work,  which  soon  pro- 
i  a  change  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  argued  in 
ir  of  the  French  revolution. 

>  transaction  in  the  British  metropolis  claimed  sq  much 
tion  and  excited  so  much  interest  as  the  contest  between 
le  Tooke  and  Charles  James  Fox  for  Westminster  in  the 
ral  election  of  1790,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  again  chosen. 

March  the  whole  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
[r.  Mitford's  motion  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  certain 
Ities  and  disabilities  still  impending  over  that  body,  ac- 
ng  to  Burn's  ecclesiastical  law,  on  the  principle  that,  in 
jreceding  year,  a  lai^e  body  of  Catholic  dissenters  had 
ally  protested  against  the  temporal  powers  of  the  pope, 
against  his  authority  of  releasing  men  from  their  civil 
-ations,  or  dispensing  with  the  sacredness  of  oaths, 
bill  passed  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  both 
es. 

•BisseVa  Reign  of  Oeoi^e  III.,  vol.  m.  p.««. 


put;  ffiint  ««9  cmlMl  Ihra 
M^«Mti«d  the  asstTtan  of  Gallic  libeity  h 
all  nrda-;  while  otlwn  coBsidered  tlie  oe 
Raacc  as  tbt  basis  of  a  wjUem  of  politic 
peaee,  h^jpiness,  and  concord.  The  latu 
fioH  Cor  edcfarating  the  event-  A  meeting 
Aachar  TaTera  in  LondoD  wag  rolloired  I 
is  vanj  oF  the  ptmitiriHl  towns.  It  xmfoti 
at  Biraunghan  that  a  good  deal  of  aoimori 
6ae  aabsidcd  between  the  high  church  | 
scBlers.  A  meeting  having  been  6ied  to  cell 
rnolatioa,  ^ome  ill-desjg'ned  persons  lefl 
prated  seditious  and  in6ainmatory  hand- 
hoBW.  proposing  the  revolution  as  a  model 
exborting  (he  people  10  rebellion. 

ne  meeting  took  place ;  bat  it  was  evid 
had  Bu'staien  the  inteution  of  the  geollemi 
the;  sutToontled  the  hcitel,  and  uttered  groai 
that  the  party  thought  il  prudent  to  sepal 
dinner.  In  the  evening  the  meeling-howse, 
minister.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  \-aluable 
BlToyed;  the  numberof  the  rioters  increased; 
many  bous«s  were  bnrned  and  much  other  i 
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REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  (continued.) 

,.   ''-^^^ling  of  the  sessipn  in  January,  the  king  informed 

.  '^^  ^nt  of  the  marriage  of  his  second  son,  the  duke  of 

J     ^*^      the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which 

,  ^^  *^  ized  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James*s  on  the  23d  of 

^   **'*•       The  Commons  passed  a  bill  to  settle  twenty-five 

^     l^^^unds  per  annum  on  the  duke  of  York,  and  eight 

l^^unds  per  annum   on  the  duchess,  in  case  she 

^w      ^^X^ive  his  royal  highness. 

J  16th  of  March,  a  man  named  Ankerstroom  dis- 

y.  ^^  pistol  at  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  which 
1^  ^^^'^^)unded  him,  and  he  died  on  the  29th*. 
,  _^^  t^his  session  the  house  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
II  -^^X^-trade,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  should 
,^^^^d.  In  the  course  of  debate  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
j^  ^:^e  for  its  immediate  abolition.  After  many  divi- 
^rm  was  limited  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1796, 


.  ,c^  '^Xise  of  Lords  several  of  the  peers  were  in  favour  of 

5      ^^ite  continuance  ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  particularly 

^^  the  latter  opinion. 

'^^    ^^iiiistry  now  began  to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the 

^^       ^^volution   with   alarm,    as   to    its    moral   and   po- 

f^  ^^^Ults.     The  circuktion  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and 

^t   "^Ofks,  from    the    pen   of  Thomas   Paine,   created  a 

J^  ^r  republicanism  in  England,  and  caused  the  British 

^^l^'0'^ts  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  the  king's  name,  aguinst 

republications.     Louis  XVI.  had,  on  the  30th  of^Sep- 


,     kX  the  place  of  execution,  when  the  assassin  had  undergone  the  torture,  and  been 


i^ed  "y  country  from  a  tyrant,  by  the  only  means  left  to  a  slave ;  I  know  that  you 
^blc»»  me  ^o'tl^e  act,  and  my  memory  wiU  be  sacred  in  Sweden  :  ^etyour  jjratitude 
^\e  shewn  in  friendship  to  my  children."  His  head  was  then  separated  from  his 
<*fVhich  being  quartered,  was  exposed  to  public  view.— Lyttlkton's  History  of 
^^d.vol.iii-p.457. 


I  all  riistinctioiis  amon^ 
dw  b^*  vf  order,  was  anniMluUil ; 
ifpirUoTd  into  eif^lily-lhree  depara 
4i>i  r»c«i«<l  diSVrent  names;  the  ra 
Jenncd  to  lu«e  iheir  lives  on  the  i 
bMn  OMsMcterf,  and  rhe  wfaule  kin 
tinned  couise  of  iniquity  and  bloodsh 

Oh  the  I9lh  of  Jauuary,  1793,  Ihi 
the  acniencc  of  death  uu  th«ir  Ian 
whnsi'  ^eiit  ID isrort lilies  tirose  in  h 
Itgri  btathta  at  that  |iBrlicriilar  perio 
MOD  of  knowledge  llirnugh  the  hi 
Hwnch  with  a  reslless  energy,  which 
ntbrr  thnn  paseive  indHlprence.  Tt 
the  endearing:  <|"b''''^  which  would 
just,  hiimnne,  and  beneftcent,  he  act 
«  •  kind  ninsler  would  have  acted  ti 
Doble  fariilude  with  which  the  toj 
■btfwed  the  rval  GlTengih  nf  hia  mii 
rriifCion  in  midrrin^  hJm  resigned.  ' 
guiilotine  on  the  2Ut  of  January,  ii 
his  a^. 

The  qwewi  wf  Frawcc.  tlw  bwiitiM 
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mussed  in  the  English  parliament,  Mr.  Fox  gave  hisopi- 

lat,  thoug-h  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  FVench  king 

disgraceful  as  any  the  page  of  history  could  furnish,  he 

see  the  expediency  of  the  parliament  expressing  their 

on  this  public  act.    But  the  king  and  the  ministers  were 

ir  of  a  war  with  France :  the  leading  events  of  that  pe- 

rticularly  the  spirit  of  innovation  created  by  the  revo- 

?xcited  an  interest  in  the  European  powers  to  stand  for- 

defence  of  monarchical  principles.  With  this  view  they 

sicated  with  the  friends  of  the  ancient  government  of 

respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     Their 

government,  the  Convention,  were  inclined  to  wage 

Linst  kings,  and  issued  a  decree  o^  fraternization^  at 

le  English  took  umbrage,  and  joined  the  confederacy 

sia,  and  the  German  empire,  to  restore  its  ancient 

lent. 

ta  had  been  contending  with  France,  since  the  period 
vnourier,  an  able  and  experienced  general,  had  suc- 
Irfa  Fayette  in  the  command  of  the  republican  army, 
conquered  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.     After  the 
Genappe,  Dumourier  was  received  at  Brussels  with 
ions  of  joy  ;  Antwerp  yielded  to  his  arms,  and  the 
of  the  Scheldt  being  resolved  upon,  the  Dutch  con- 
the  navigation  to  Antwerp  might  prove  injurious  to 
i  of  Amsterdam.     The  English  government  declared 
ance  with  the  Dutch,  and  this  provoked  a  declaration 
Pom  France  against  Britain.     A  general  engagement 
ee  in  March,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French, 
inont :  the  action  was  long  and  violent,  and  ended  in 
re  defeat  of  the  French,  and  in  the  defection  of  its 
Dumourier  ;  who,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
f  the  republican  government,  described  his  army  to 
le  greatest  state  of  disorder,  and  nearly  without  pro- 
Making  ch-cumstances  a  pretext  for   his  conduct, 
eral,  accompanied  by  young  Egalitt?,  and  a.  feN*  o^- 
th  two  regfimcnts  of  horse,  repaired  lo  iVve  ^ixverci^B 
at  Mons, 
was  samndered  in  July  to  the  'Impctx^X  ioTee^,^e^ 
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by  the  iliike  of  Wirtemberg'.  This  was  an  important  conquest, 
as  it  coinnianded  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was  sac- 
ceoded  liv  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  to  the  duke  of  Yoi^ 
^ho  had  arrived  with  the  English  troops,  and  taken  tfaecom- 
miiud  of  the  aliied  army. 

The  internal   state   of  France    presented    tiro  disconfaot 
factions:  the   Girondists,  who  had  shewn  someindinaUoalo 
save  the  king;  and  the  party  called  the  Mountain.   The  latter 
licensed  bluod  and  plunder,  and   thus    became  iavourites  of 
the  ral'ble :  by  them  was  established  the  revolutionary  triboDil 
in  which  the   sentence  was  without    appeal.     Other ptfties 
vere  formed,  whose  endeavours  were   employed  to  ovotan 
the  existing  tyranny   practised   by    Robespierre  and  fauU' 
lowers,  who  did  nut  content  themselves  with  abolishing ero) 
civil  distinction,  but  they  nationally  abjured  IheSiipremeBeiiigt 
and  by  the  extinction  of  piety  followed  the  advice  of  Mirabetm 
who  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  politics  to  expel   the  Chris- 
tian religion.     This  arbitrary  government  removed  every  flfe- 
stacle  by  the  violation  of  justice :   if  money  was  wanted,  t 
forced  loan  brought  every  man's  property  within  their  grasp. 
When  it  was  needful  to  recruit  the  army,  the  minister  pub- 
lished a  decree  requiring  all  Frenchmen  to   be  in  readiness 
for  the  service  of  the  nation  with  every  warlike  material.  A. 
council  of  war  was  held  by  the  allies,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  their  generals,  Cobourgand  Clairfait,  should  proceed  with 
a  part  of  their  allied  forces  towards  Paris,  while  the  other  part 
should  go  into  Brittany.     The  duke  of  York  thou^J-ht  it  pre- 
ferable to  extend  their  conquests  along  the  frontiers.    His 
ro\al   highness  marched  towards  Dunkirk,  and  comnjen^*' 
the  siege  on  the  27th  of  August.    He  expected  a  naval  arma- 
ment from  Great  Britain  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  ^and 
force ;  but  from  some  unaccountable  cause  the  heavv  arliiieiy 
was  so  long  delayed,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  town.     The  French  troops,    commaiKW 
by  Ilouchard,  poured  upon  them  in  such  numbers,  thatlk* 
duke  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  avoid 
losing  the  whole  of  his  men.     Many  who   had  entertained 
hopes  of  the  design,  a^^x  ^^^wv^  >iJa^  x^^vJNx^  ^vs^<^caued  the 
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that  the  emperor  of  Germany  should  take  the  field,  and  be 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.  Accordingly  he  trrired 
at  Hrussels,  and  beinji^  inaugurated  as  the  duke  of  Bnbut, 
joined  the  allied  armies  in  April.  Meanwhile  the  ItvA 
had  resolved  to  repel  invasions,  and  to  cnish  iDterferoee^ 
1%'horever  eitlier  opposed  their  desi^s.  and  to  these  cods  iD 
the  enerj^y  of  power  was  directed.  General  Pichegra,  whs 
possessed  the  greatest  military  talents,  received  the  oommni 
of  the  unny  in  tlie  north.  The  campaigrn  commeoced  wilk 
.several  conflicts  between  the  allies  and  the  republicans.  TIk 
capture  of  Landrici  proved  that  the  valour  of  the  Biitisii  m 
superior  to  numbers ;  but  Pichegru,  by  a  new  system  of  atliA 
became  victorious,  and  this  campaign  ended  in  iht^AAi 
the  allied  powers.  The  duke  of  York  retired  to  Aiitirc!p> 
the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna. 

At  this  crisis  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  nbo 
had  sedulously  avoided  any  interference  in  politics,  offered  Us 
services  to  his  country  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  commiidof 
earl  Moira,  who  was  about  to  conduct  an  expedition  wic 
Flanders.     Their  majesties  of  England  were  unwilling  to  lisk 
the  person  of  the  heir- apparent,  and  therefore  the  prince  gne 
up  the  execution  of  his  plan.     The  earl  succeeded,  after  na- 
merous  harrlships,  in  conducting  the  troops   to  the  duleof 
York,  and  then  returned  to  England.     The  increasing  BftBr 
hers  of  the  French,  whose  losses  were  continually  supp&d 
with  new  recruits,  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  confedente 
army  and  the  bravery  of  their  troops  of  no  avail.     The  king 
of  Prussia  announce<I  his  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
alliance :  the  troops  he  left  with  the  allies  were  not  equal  in 
number  to  the  aid  for  which  he  had  been  paid,  nor  were  tbej 
at  all  zealous  in  their  duty.    The  Austrians,  too,  were  without 
vigour,  and   their  officers   were   suspected  of  acting  treft- 
cherously.     That  winter,  the  campaign  having*  extended  to 
Holland,  the  British  suffered  severely  from  the  coldness  of 
the  climate,  and  from  the  want  of  medical  assistance.    Xo 
remonstrance  could  rouse  the  Dutch  to  any  efiective  ne*- 
sures ;    some  of  them  conceived  the  exertion  hopeless,  wbil^ 
Others  were  unwWWiv^  Vo  o\^^^q%^  the  French  ;  so   that  the 
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f  York,  considering  further  efforts  uaelesSy  returned 
^land.  The  result  of  the  war  at  this  time  was  exactly 
erse  of  what  the  promoters  of  it  had  desired  and  ex- 
Instead  of  preserving  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
)utch,  their  seven  provinces  had  submitted  to  the  arms 
French.  Instead  of  frustrating  the  aggrandizement  of 
,  she  had  obtained  more  important  acquisitions  than 
mer  victorious  monarchs  had  been  able  to  secure. 
i  ocean  the  English  were  everywhere  victorious;  on 
of  June,  earl  Howe,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Brest 
btained  a  signal  and  glorious  victory  over  superior 

Qg  these  transactions  the  punishment  and  death  of 
ierre  moderated  the  reign  of  terror,  and  allowed  social 
!D  dawn  once  more  on  France,  and  religion  to  raise 
«r  powerful  voice- 

Ingland,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  by  an  affected 
€>f  their  personal  appearance,  had  brought  a  discredit 
3  :  pantaloons  and  cropped  hair  were  universally  seen, 
^Ues  and  ruffles  were  confined  to  court  parties.  In 
^r  part  of  the  year  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke, 
!1,  and  several  others,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
t;ion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  excited  extreme  atten- 
^he  evidence  for  the  prosecution  consisted  of  papers 
I  been  found  in  the  custody  of  different  persons,  and 
rcre  seized  under  the  warrant  of  the  privy  seal.  As 
i  occupied  many  days,  the  jury  were  consigned  to  the 
tlie  sheriffs,  and  were  provided  with  beds  at  the  Hum- 
in  Covent  Garden.  Thomas  Hardy  was  first  put  on 
;  Mr.  Erskine,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in 
fc^  of  six  hours,  exhibited  great  professional  knowledge 
incey  combined  with  all  the  ornaments  of  graceful  and 
t  rhetoric.     Hardy  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  all 

id. 

arguments  used  in  this  session  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  co\k- 

%he  war  were  the  same  as  he  had  uUetcd  \.\ve  ^x«c.e^- 
■* ;  but  the  opposition  party  strengtliened  V^cvts  WViSsi 
ig-  into  the  causes  of  the  late  failure.     J^.  nc^  V»xv  \» 

\3  % 


b«r  &tlMr*«  eomt.  She  landed  at  Grectni 
A|»il.  and  on  the  following  day  was  murte 
the  diqtd  royal,  by  the  archbishop  of  C 
prince's  income  never  bad  exceeded  sixty  tt 
year,  a  sum  not  equal  to  his  dignity,  nor  tc 
to  former  princes  of  Wales;  a  provision 
vpoQ  Us  royal  highaess,  out  of  which  an  i 
made  for  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  « 
ttacted. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  had  lai 
now  finished  with  his  acquittal.  The  exp< 
process  was  pud  by  the  East  India  Comp 
liOuis  XvllL,  son  of  the  late  unfortunate  moE 
Temple,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  of  ki 
Louis  XVIII.  An  expedition  sent  from  Bri 
operaUon  with  the  loyalists  in  La  Vendue  pr 
the  conquest  of  Belgium  was  completed  by 
the  generals  agreed  on  a  truce  for  three  montl 
insurgents  resisted  the  power  of  the  convei 
at  this  crisis  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  i 
ance  in  the  field  of  war.  His  ardour  gained  Ui 
the  insurgents ;  hut  in  the  convention  the  mo 
the  aacendancT.  the  violent  faction  was  dissni 
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tumultuous  conduct  caused  the  proposal  of  a  bill  by 
Grenville  for  the  better  security  of  the  king^s  person.  As 
^atly  extended  the  law  of  treason,  it  met  with  opposition; 
saving  gone  through  some  modifications  by  Thurlow> 
t<l  into  a  law,  as  did  another  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  prevent 
»blies  and  meetings  where  the  numbers  exceeded  fifty. 
^  latter  encroached  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  tended 
i=ider  the  minister  unpopular.  The  king  in  his  speech, 
sd  a  disposition  to  treat  with  the  executive  power  of 
=re»  but  England  declined  to  make  the  first  advances. 
^  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  now  occupied  much  of  the 
:ion  of  parliament.    That  the  reader  may  form  something. 

just  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  continual  broils  in  whicfau^ 
K.d  had  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  involved,  he  is 
^sd  to  Dr.  Bisset's  History  of  the  reign  of  George  III.*,. 
s    he  accounts  for  the  backwardness  of  civilization  in 
L  d,  and  then  goes  on  to  state^  that  when  that  kingdom 
smquered  by  Henry  II.»  the  blessings  of  social  intercourse 
not  imparted  to  them ;  that,  with  the  natural  advantages 
rxiate,  soil,  and  situation,  and  possessing  the  seeds  of 
&«inal  talents,  their  rulers  held  them  in  a  state  of  moral* 
olitical  debasement.     Even  after  James  had  abolished^' 
oidal  customs  of  gavelkind  and  tanistry,  had  established: 
9ih  laws,  and,  by  his  improvement  of  the  province  of 
*%  had  convinced  them  of  the  happy  results  of  industry  and^ 
nation,  still  their  love  of  national  independence,  and  their 
aititious  credulity,  led  them  to  form  a  conspiracy  to  free 
^Ives  fi'om  England.    The  vigour  of  the  usurper  Crom- 
"irushed  their  plans,  whilst  his  subsequent  rapacity  ren- 

the  efforts  made  in  their  favour  by  James  ineffectual. 
"Various  struggles  they  became  soothed  and  conciliated 
'  reign  of  Anne  ;  but  a  law  passed  by  George  I.,  which 
%hed  the  subjection  of  Irish  courts  of  justice  to  the  tri- 
^  of  England,  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  In 
cHne  of  George  II.  their  additional  grant  of  exports  re- 
^  a  part  of  the  load  under  which  they  groaned ;  but 
government  became  confused:  l\\e\t  waWoxfliX  «^\x>X.  ^1 

•  Vol.  i.  page  404. 
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independence  made  them  averse  from  every  approadi  to  sub* 
ordination,  which  gave  rise  to  a  banditti  calling  themaehei 
Wliite-boys,  from  wearing  a  white  frock  over  their  ck^ 
who  destroyed  enclosures  under  pretext  of  restoring  oommoM 
to  the  poor,  and  in  1763  carried  their  atrocities  to  a  frigfalM 
height.  In  their  parliament  two  parties  contended  with  eqoil 
violence,  one,  headed  by  lord  Shannon  and  the  hni^  d 
Ponsonhy,  which  might  be  called  the  Whig  party;  the  other, 
persons  of  great  personal  consequence  and  family  connenoiL 
In  1767,  a  bill  which  limited  the  parliament  to  eight  yetrs^ 
duration,  which  before  was  dissolved  only  by  the  demise  oi 
the  crown,  was  received  by  all  with  a  pleasure  that  crinced 
their  willingness  to  meet  the  views  of  the  parent  country. 

The  dissatisfied  state  of  that  kingdom  in  1780  had  called 
forth  discussion  in  the  English  parliament,  when  lord  Noith*i 
plan,  allowing  the  ports  for  importation  and  exportatioa  of 
her  nianufsu:tures  to  be  opened,  was  received  with  joy.  Fnn 
that  period  occasional  efforts  had  been  made  to  procoie  tbe 
removal  of  disabilities  under  which  the  body  of  Catholici 
(and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  composed  of 
Catholics)  laboured.  At  first  these  petitions  were  rejected; 
but  latterly  they  had  been  favourably  received,  and  had  found 
advocates  in  the  prime  minister,  and  in  many  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  English  parliament  In  the  beginning  ofibe 
year  earl  Fitzwilliam  entered  upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  understanding  (as  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
lord  Carlisle)  that  he  was  empowered  to  concede  emancipa- 
tion to  the  Catholics,  but  not  to  offer  it.  However,  as  sooa 
as  he  acted  on  that  principle,  the  earl  found  that  the  Beresfbrd 
party,  who  formed  the  chief  members  of  the  Irish  ministiyi 
were  inimical  to  it,  and  he  dismissed  Mr.  Beresford  and  some 
of  his  friends  from  their  ofRces.  This  step  offended  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet ;  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  lord  Camden 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Lord  Fizwilliam  challenged 
the  English  ministers  respecting  the  blame  implied  by  his 
recall,  and  asked  for  inquiry.  They  replied,  that  no  blam^ 
was  attached  to  lord  Fitzwilliam,  consequently  there  was  no 
Cause  for  inquiry  *,   lYval  le^^ow^  <al  ^VaX.^  ^^xxdered  the  dis- 
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>ii  improper.  During'  some  months  after  this  transac* 
Ereland  was  in  a  state  of  f^at  internal  commotion, 
^  from  disappointment  that  the  Catholics  should  still  be 
fted  from  holding  offices  of  state,  and  firom  sitting  in 
nent.  They  fancied  they  were  mijustly  precluded  from 
~ticipation  of  these  rights,  while  the  Protestants  looked 
silous  fear  on  every  approach  to  catholic  emancipation, 
ey  should  lose  any  of  the  acquisitions  formerly  belong- 
"that  party. 

zx;iety,  calling  itself  the  United  Irishmen,  was  formed 
"view  to  connect  the  whole  Irish  nation  by  a  general 
"atfon  of  their  condition,  and  an  equal  participation  of 
^s  with  Protestants:  this  association,  which  was  or- 
3  by  Wolfe  Tone,  gave  rise  to  an  opposing  one,  known 
:xiame  of  Orangemen.     A  plan  was  certainly  operating 
"Or  of  French  politics,  when  Cockayne,  a  friend  to 
n,  who  was  agent  to  the  French  government,  gave  in- 
Ki  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  promised  the  sum  of  three 
c5  pounds  on  the  capital  conviction  of  his  friend.     This 
^ted  by  pretending  to  become  one  of  the  conspirators : 
n  was  proved  guilty,  and  lefl  for  execution,  which 
^ed  by  committing  suicide.     After  the  recall  of  lord 
I  iam,  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  were  more  active 
Pore.    Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cou- 
nt to  Paris  in  1796,  to  arrange  preliminaries  for  the 
n ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  24th  of  May,  1798,  that 
«llion  actually  broke  out  at  Naas,  fifteen  miles  from 
Reynolds,  a  United  Irishman,  had  given  previous 
L  tion,  upon  which  fourteen  delegates  were  seized ;  lord 
•  Ktzgerald  resisted  the  officers  who  endeavoured  to 
5m,  and  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  a  few  days 
Xdany  dreadful  excesses  were  committed  by  each  party, 
"liich  lord  Camden  urged  the  probable  advantage  to  be 
T)y  a  lieutenant  who  could  act  in  a  military,  as  well  as 
capacity,  and  the  marquis  Comwallis  was  sent  to  re- 
^s  lordship,  who  returned  to  England.    TVie  tfiVw^xow 
i<frtJy  aHer  totally  extinguished  \rj  sir  Sckiu  IS^csp^vAe 
'»  who  fell  in  with  the  troops  and  vBimuvMomi  tet^'AsA 
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by  Finnce  for  Ireland.  Wolfis  Tone  was  on  ihA  oceuS^ 
made  a  prisoner,  but  he  also  evaded  a  poblic  eifieatelij> 
aelf-murder. 

The  increase  of  eighty  millioiia  of  dcftyt,  incmied  ia  theliji. 
three  years,  was  considered  a  most  unneoeasaiy  honbai  ni 
the  ministers  were  severely  comured  lor  their  mfUftini  phMk 
The  want  of  medicinal  stores  was  felt  by  the  troops  in  WtaA 
and  in  the  West  Indies ;'  and  it  was  maintained  by  the  ofp)- 
aition  party,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  final  object  was.  to.  inoECsse  die. 
power  of  the  crown;  without  a  due  IragafcMo  the  lif^ef  ike 
people.    .     ' 

The  principal  actor  in  French  politics  at  this  tiae  v» 
Buonaparte,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ficcadiani 
in  Italy.    This  youthfiil  commander  was  born  aboot  ITM^ift 
the  island  of  Corsica.    As  it  is  impossible  in  this  wA  \^ 
enter  into  any  detail  of  his  actions,  yet»  desfraus  to  inqpas 
the  reader  with  a  just  opinion  of  his  great  and  varioai  Afr 
racter,  the  following  passage  from  Biaset^s  History  of  Geoip 
HI.  is  selected  as  most  applicable.     Posterity,  when  iSmk 
shall  have  matured  his  designs,  will  know  better  how  to  de- 
lineate the  genius  of  his  mind.     "  To  a  head  sagacious  aad 
inyentive,  instantaneous  in  comprehension,  and  rapid  in  tSori, 
he  joined  a  heart  that  was  ardent,  resolute,  intrepid,  vA 
courageous;  with  an  aspiring  ambition,  and  an  impetnoBS 
temper.     He  practised  determined  perseverance  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  did  not  scruple  at  any  sacrifice  to  accomplish  his 
ends ;  he  was  endued  with  penetration  to  search  the  minds  of 
men  and  discern  the  springs  of  action,  with  manners  that 
could  conciliate  or  deter." 

•  In  this  campaign  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  tbe 
king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on  the 
terms  of  France.  At  the  battle  of  Lodi  Buonaparte  con- 
quered the  Imperialists,  so  that  in  Italy  the  Roman  emigre 
alone  remained  to  be  conquered. 

The  pope  had  resolved  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  French 
troops,  and  solicited  assistance  from  Spain ;  but  was  answered 
by  advice  from  the  Spanish  minister,  to  resign  his  temjMffil 
concerns,   and  to  preserve  \v\&  onvtl  «dS&V|  '«3&^  tiiat  of  his 


xbiirch.  The  pope,  with  an  escort  suittd  (o  his  age  and  bis 
dignity,  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  Florence,  which  place 
he  made  his  temporary  residence.    The  result  was  the  defeat 

mg  the  papal  army,  and  a  peace  in  1797  on  terms  dictated  by 

iBsoDaparle. 

^Bbn  the  sea  England  maintained  her  right  of  conquest; 

^BBeral  Abercrombie  was  successful  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
se^-eral  Dutch  settlements  were  eciiuired  by  the  squadroa 
under  admiral  Elphinstone.  At  home,  the  birth  of  a  prin- 
cess, heir  lo  ihe  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
icingxiom.  The  general  election  passed  with  less  contention 
(ban  the  former  ones,  and  in  October  lord  Malmesbury  went 
to  Paris  to  treat  on  the  terms  of  peace,  but  returned  in  De- 
*ilhout  effecting  that  purpose.  The  succeeding  year 
1  with  a  despondiny;  aspect:  an  injurious  and  inter- 
ir,  and  a  threat  of  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Stand.  A  combination  of  causes,  which  produced  ter^o^ 
Ihroughout  the  country,  and  a  rapid  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  induced  government  to  interfere,  by  giving  an  order 
that  it  should  pay  in  notes  instead  of  cash.  At  the  same 
time  universal  discontent  appeared  among  tlie  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  Britain,  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  iheir  pay  to 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence:  their  complaints  remained 
unredressed,  as  lord  Bridjrortj  ccimmanding  officer  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lord  Howe,  of  whom  inquiry  was  made,  stated,  that 
no  real  discontent  existed.  But  &  determination  of  the  sailors 
in  the  Cliannel  not  to  allow  a  ship  to  heave  her  anchor  until 
the  grievance  was  redressed,  ended  in  a  mutiny  at  I'orlsmouth, 
This,  however,  appeared  only  as  regarded  that  determination, 
as  the  men  continued  lo  perform  tbeir  nsuul  duties,  and  to 
behave  with  the  usual  respect  lo  their  officers.  The  lords  of 
the  admiralty  went  lo  Portsmouth,  and  promised  their  com- 
plaints should  be  relieved  ;  but  tliey  were  not  actively  put  into 
execution  ;  a  month's  delay  followed  the  promise,  and  at  the 
Nore  a  more  serious  mutiny  took  place.  After  the  failure  of 
lord  Malmesbury's  negotiation,  motions  bad  been  made  in 
both  houses  for  a  change  of  ministers,  and  were  negatived. 
In  the  course  of  the  session,  Cbarlotte  Matilda, 
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royal  of  EngUnd  WM  married  to  Frederick  WittiiB,  teradH 
tuj  prince  of  Wirtember^.  and  received  a  marriage  pntioo 
of  eightj  thousand   pounds.       The   prince   sueoeeMtti 
father  in  the  dukedom  that  same  year.     He  had  mamed,  a 
1780,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bnmswid,  ite 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  at  Petersburgh^  whilst  he)oaed 
the  army ;  and  at  his  return,  on  account  of  certain  repoitirf 
her  imprudent  conduct,  the  empress  retained  her  in  AanL 
She  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Lhode,  where  she  was  oosfiaed 
eighteen  months,  at  which  period,  it  was  stated,  ^diedtf 
A  hemorrhage. 

The  repeated  victories  of  the  French  over  the  Ajutdm 
induced  the  emperor  to  submit  to  a  peace,  so  tbatBoSat 
was  now  the  only  unsubdued  power  of  the  enemies  of  Fnitt; 
and  the  latter  conceived  the  notion  of  combating  her  oakv 
own  element,  the  ocean.  For  this  the  navy  of  Spaia  aal 
Holland  were  put  in  requisition  by  the  French^  Admiiil 
Jervis  encountered  the  hostile  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  aal 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Admiral  I>uncan  was  eqiiaD| 
successful  over  the  brave  Dutch  commander,  de  Winter,  is 
the  battle  of  Camperdown. 

An  insurrection  in  Scotland,  arising  from  the  error  of  tbe 
peasantry,  who  mistook  the  militia  act  to  be  a  press  tdj 
was  soon  quelled,  the  principal  rioters  escaping  punishmeni 
by  flight.      Another  attempt  by  lord   Malmesbury  to  treat 
with  the  French  for  peace  having  failed,  on  account  of  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  France,  the  people  of  England  were 
unanimous  in  their  endeavours  to  support  a  continuance  of 
the  war.     Hitherto  the  taxes  had  been  levied  on  articles  of 
luxury :  under  present  difficulties,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  an  ad- 
ditional  assessment  which  would  affect  persons  only  accord- 
ing to  their  income,  and  voluntary  contributions  also  were 
received  for  the  use  of  the  state. 

A  knowledge  that  the  French   meditated  an  invasion  of 

England  roused   the   energies   of  the  whole  kingdom;  so 

that,   seeing  how   fruitless   would  be  the   attempt,  France 

turned  her  arms   to  other  conquests.     Buonaparte,  at  the 

head  of  a  form\da\>\e  ^ux^m^wX^  \a  ^\\kk  he  added  men  o( 
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*$,  some  of  great  literary  talents,  and  every  kind  of  artists, 
i  from  Toulon  in  May,  and  proceeding  to  tbe  istand  of 
•a,  the  castle,  with  the  knights  of  St  John,  surreDdered 
fm.     About  the  8th  of  July,  he  disembaiiLed  his  extra- 
ary  squadron  at  Alexandria.    A  fleet,  commanded  hy 
oratio  Nelson,  had  been  some  weeks  in  pursuit,  when^ 
'^eriiig  the  enemy  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  close  to  the 
a  severe  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  English 
ed  a  great  and  glorious  victory;  and  the  gallant  com* 
^T,  Nelson,  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  a  pensi<Hi. 
i    same  time,  Minorca  surrendered;  with  very  little  re» 
r«,  to  general  Stuart  and  commodore  Duckworth. 
::lie  East,  the  British  power  was  firmly  established  by 
.lung  of  Seringapatam,   in  which  Tippoo  Saib  was 

h\e  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  a  person  named  Jamea 
Id  levelled  a  horse-pistol  at  the  king,  at  the  moment 
sred  his  box  in  the  theatre :  providentially,  the  directioa 
tifield's  arm  was  raised  by  a  person  near  him,  so  that 
W  merely  marked  the  top  of  the  canopy  over  the  box» 
^coiled  into  the  orchestra  below.     Hatfield  was  tried, 

being  proved  that  he  was  subject  to  mental  derange- 
in  consequence  of  wounds  in  the  head,  he  was  sent  to 
2  of  safe  confinement. 

unioh  with  Ireland  had  been  proposed  in  the  preceding 
a  the  British  parliament,  which  was  found  to  be  exr 
y  obnoxious  to  the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
abject  now  went  through  a  formal  discussion  in  the 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  request  firom  tbe  lord 
lant^  that  they  would  take  the  measure  into  considera* 

Mr.  Gbattan  exerted  his  great  abilities  so  forcibly 
t  it,  that  Mr.  Corry,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
d  him  of  disloyal  feelings  towards  the  government, 
unversation  caused  a  duel  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
ich  five  shots  were  exchanged,  and  Mr,  Corry  was 
Led  in  the  arm.  After  much  opposition,  awd  ^  tsio^o^ 
ir  John  ParneW,  to  petition  for  a  new  paxXKaxciciiVNSJVvxi^a. 
verruled,  the  articles  of  the  Union  were  ^ancWona^  v(^ 
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both  houses,  and  presented  to  the  king  in  an  address  iv» 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  royal  assent  to  a  legislative  auoo  of 
Ireland  with  England  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of  Jab^to 
take  place  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801.  Four  spiiitnl 
lords,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eig^t  temponl 
peers  for  life,  were  to  sit  and  vote  In  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  one  hondred  commoners  in  the  House  of  CommoM,  it 
the  representatives  of  Ireland,  in  the  parliament  of  ^ 
United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  at  this  time  employed  in  witdug. 
the  movements  of  Buonaparte  at  Jaffa. :  it  is  stated  that  tbe 
French  general  ordered  above  three  thousand  of  the  gumoi 
to  be  marched  to  a  rising  ground,  one  mile  from  tbeUrni* 
where,  on  a  given  signal,  his  infantry  fired  upon  them.  Fioa 
the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  these  victims^  the 
plague  ensued;  and  the  hospitals  became  filled  with  those 
infected  by  this  dreadful  disorder:  five  hundred  and  ogtey 
soldiers  were  at  that  time  ill^  and  to  these  he  caused  poisoa 
to  be  administered.  So  stands  the  circumstance,  as  recoided 
by  the  historians  of  that  period*,  but  which  has  been  dif- 
ferently represented  by  the  late  biographers  of  BuoDaparte. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  conjunction  with  the   Turkish  fleet, 
made  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  French,  and  forced  their 
retreat   from    St.   John   d*Acre.      The   French    government 
having  involved  itself  in   difficulties,    Buonaparte    made  a 
secret  determination  to  leave  his  army  under  the  command 
of  firenerals  Rleber  and  Dessaix,  and,   with  a  few  faTourite 
officers,  he  left  the  road  of  Aboukir,  reached  Ajaccio  in  Cor- 
sica, on  the  1st  of  September,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  displaced  the  Directory,  and  assumed  the  title  of  First 
Consul.     The  first  act  of  his  consulship  was   the  ofier  of  a 
pacific   negotiation   with    Britain,    \ihich   was    answered  by 
rei|uirinflr  the  restoration  of  monarchy;    and  that  being  re- 
fused,   ihe   war  continued.      The   consul    accompanied  his 
troops  against  the  Austrians,  and   trusting  to   the  effect  of 
romantic  feeling,  was  at  the  expense  of  feeding   his  soldiers 
on  the  mountain  of  Great  St.  Bernard :  having  with  difficulty 

*  Adolphvt*s  HUtory  oC  ¥n&ce,  ^\x'Rd(ietv'WlBo&,  and  Dr.  Wittmaa. 
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ed  up  the  artillery  to  the  top,  the  men  foimd  tables 
I,  as  if  hy  magic,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  viands  and 
of  which  they  all  partook. 

the  1st  of  January,  a  royal  proclamation  announced 
yie  and  titles  of  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  On  the  3rd^  his  majesty's  council 
he  oaths  as  privy  councillors  for  the  United  Kingdom 
at  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  great  seal  was  defaced^ 
e  king  presented  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  new  one^ 
for  the  union.  On  the  11th,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his 
3n  of  first  minister.  He  had  pledged  himself^  in  case 
on  was  not  frustrated  hy  the  Irish  legislature,  to  obtain 
L  pation  to  the  Catholics,  by  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  le* 
ending  over  that  body  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  On  pro-> 

this  subject  in  the  cabinet  council,  he  found  his  wishes- 
sd  by  the  fears  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,. 
^  dislike  entertained  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 
Cer  a  Catholic  magistracy.  The  king  also  had  been 
csed  to  oppose  the  measure;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding 
^  had  not  the  power  of  acting  as  he  thought  best  for 
:>lic  benefit,  considered  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  office^ 
9s  accompanied  by  his  colleagues,  aAer  subduing  a 
jlI  opposition  with  which  he  had  contended  during 
en  years. 

Addington,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  ap- 
L  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Uer ;  lord  Eldon  received  the  office  of  lord  high  chan- 

lord  Hawkesbury  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the 
department,  and  lord   St.  Vincent  first  lord  of  the 
tity.     The  people  of  Ireland  not  finding  the  result  of 
ion  such  as  they  expected,  were  in  a  very  turbulent 
-i^^d  martial  law  was  continued  by  statute. 
Sudden  death  of  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  who,  it  has 
•vi.thentically  said,  was  strangled  in  his  palace  by  order 
i^t  ZontofT,  caused  a  change  in  foreign  affairs.     His 
son,  Alexander,  ascended  the  throne,  awd  T^uoxnvcvc^ 
itics  of  his  father,  entered  into  a  treaty  oli  Teeoivc^"aXScw 
'^S^Iand,    In  consequence  of  a  m\suTider&\A.i\dva^  \y 
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nreen  gvncrml  Kleber  and  sir  Sydney  Smith,  fresh  raDfbie^- 
nents  were  sent  to  Alexandria  under  lord  Kdth  and  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie ;  the  latter  died  in  the  armB  of  ?ictor|i 
at  the  battle  of  Aleiandria. 

The  new  administration  employed  themselves  ie  adjasGag 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which,  when  the  tenns  had  been 
agreed  upon,  reinstated  the  parties  in  nearly  the  sune  siUu- 
tion  as  when  they  b^^  the  war;  £nfirland  reserving,  of  aH 
her  aci]uisit]OBs,  only  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dotdl 
possessions  in  Ceylon.     When  the  subject  was  named  in  the 
parliament,  Mr.  Sheridan  declared  *'  It  is  a  peace  of  wiicb 
every  man  is  glad,  but  of  which  no  man  is  pioncL*  Tk 
treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March,  hjte 
following  plenipotentiaries.    On  the  part  of  the  Frendi  re- 
public, Joseph  Buonaparte;  of  Chreat  Britain,  the  marqms 
Comwallis ;  of  Spain,  Don  Azara ;  of  the  Batavian  repablie; 
banHi  Schimmripennick. 

This  year  Buonaparte  re-established  the  Roman  Catholie 
religion  in  France,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope;  and 
havinsT  by  this,  and  other  arrangements,  gained  the  popular 
voice  in  his  favour,  he  was  appointed  consul  for  life,  with  the 
|>ower  of  naming  a  successor.  On  this  occasion,  he  insti- 
tuteil  a  republican  order  of  nobility, — the  legion  of  Honour,— 
to  l>e  conferred  on  military  men  as  a  distinction,  and  to 
citizens  who  rendered  themselves  eminent  for  talents,  know, 
ledge,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  general  Andreossi,  ambassador 

from  the  French  republic,  was  introduced  to  the  king  at  St 

Janies*s.     On   the   18th   a  different   scene  presented  itself. 

Sir  Richard  Ford,  having^  obtained  information  of  a  conspiracy 

held  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  Lambeth,  went  to  Union  Hall  to 

examine  colonel   Despard,  and  twenty-nine   labouring  men 

and  soldiers,  who  had  been  all  seized  by  warrant,  at  the 

above  place,  under  a  charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the 

king.     The  colonel  was   committed  to  the   county  gfaol  in 

Surrey.      The  otiiers  were  sent  to  Cold   Bath   Fields  aad 

Tothill  Fields  prisons.     Tlie  colonel  was  afterwards  examined 

bjr  the  privy  council,  being  ^o\ve^v<\V)  vtoued^  that  he  walked 
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he  coach  with  great  difficulty.  He  was  taken  slnmg^y 
id  to  Newgate,  and  underwent  his  trial  on  Febmaiy, 

lord  Ellenborough^  when  the  jury  proDOuiieed  him 

and  he  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  intimaUoa 
Ven  that  the  peace  was  not  likely  to  continue,  in  coiw 
ce  of  disputes  respecting  Malta.  According  to  the 
Malta  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
;  neutrality  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain^ 
9  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  its  ports  to 
Ml  to  all  nations,  except  the  states  of  Barfoary.  The 
1 9  considering  that  the  order  oi  St.  John  no  longer 

refused  to  give  up  Malta,  until  a  sufficient  guarantee 
\}e  given  for  its  independence. 

be  18th  of  May,  war  was  proclaimed  against  France. 
It  consul  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Hanover,  to  indem- 
a>nce  for  the  retention  of  Malta.  The  French  troops 
wered  the  Hanoverians,  who  made  a  brave  defence,  but 
caot  withstand  their  numbers,  and  the  electorate  of 
£t  was  compelled  to  yield.  Volunteer  associations 
snoaed  throughout  England,  which  produced  an  aggre- 
rce  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.    At  this  time  a 

insurrection  appeared  in  Ireland,  which  had  for  its 
to  form  an  independent  Irish  republic.  Mr.  Robert 
.  was  at  the  head  of  this  rebellion.  As  he  was  pro- 
;  with  his  followers  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  they 
Carriage  containing  the  venerable  lord  Kilwarden  and 
hew,  whom  the  rioters  dragged  out  of  the  carriage  and 
ed;  having  first  made  way  for  the  escape  of  his 
er,  who  was  with  him.  This  rebellion  was  soon  sup- 
\- 1  £mmet  and  six  others,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 

treason. 

^English   captured  St  Lucie,  Demerara,  and  other 

in  the  West  Indies,  and  compelled  the  French  troops 

Viate  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo.     In  the  East^  they 

dl  greater  triumphs  under  the  admin\8Vra\.\o\i  o^  toast 

^Uesley.    In  the  session  of  NovembeT,   %xto  -^^ifc^ 
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to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  eorj 
martial  law  in  Ireland. 

On  the  12lh  of  May,  Mr.  Addjng:ton  resif 
Pitt  returned  to  office,  ss  his  successor,  will 
form  an  administration  with  lord  GrenviUe  s 
rriends,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fos.  In  ci 
that  exclusion,  lord  Grenville  refused  Mr.  Pi 
the  country  was  disappointed  in  the  especial 
united  ill  the  same  cause  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Qrem 
Foi.  The  change  -was  only  partial.  Lord 
passed  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  department ; 
reagh  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  con 
Canning,  treasurer  of  the  navy  ■  Mr,  Hustis 
Sturges  Bourne,  secretaries  to  the  treasury. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  arrest  and  murde 
d'Enghien,  under  a  pretended  accusation  that  1 
in  a  conspiracy  lately  discovered,  which  aSecti 
tiie  consLd,  caused  a  sensation  of  horror  Ihroiigl 
The  prince  hail  served  in  Ihe  emigrant  army  o> 
when  it  was  disbanded,  retired  to  Ettenheim, 
from  whence  be  was  hurried  to  Paris,  and  then 
of  Vincennes.  Having  undergone  a  mock  trial, 
in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  buried  in  the  g 
castle. 

This  year,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  created 
the  French.  He  sent  for  the  pope  to  be  preseni 
nation.  Dessalines,  a  Negro  chief  of  St  Domin 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Hayti. 

The  campaign  in  the  East  was  attended  wilb 
the  marquis  Wellesley  was  de»rous  to  return 
and  only  wailed  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  Cor 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  government.  Mr.  A 
ceived  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  by  the  tide 
Sidmoulh :  he  was  made  president  of  the  i 
brought  several  friends  in  with  him.  The  ses 
in  Januarj.wMt  iwteUi^ence  that  his  majesty  1 
a  letter  trotn  B\M)na^a\\A,  tnimii.  ^\*i.  ^ 
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d  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it ; 
reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of  re- 
siling every  thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists 
>oth  sides."  The  king  replied,  in  a  note  from  lord  Mul- 
^  to  Talleyrand,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
''  to  make  such  a  peace  as  would  secure  the  future  tran- 
y  of  Europe.  The  home  attention  was  greatly  engrossed 
•-  Whitbread's  accusation  of  Henry  Dundas,  lord  Mel- 
XI  his  situation  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  there  being  a 
Micy  of  money  in  that  department  amounting  to  six 
sd  and  seventy- four  thousand  pounds.  Lord  Melville 
sd  his  office  at  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
K-,  the  navy  paymaster,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  em- 
c3  some  of  the  money,  was  dismissed.     In  consequence 

"fthreat  from  France  to  dispute  with  England  the 
i  on  of  the  ocean,  lord  Nelson  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the 
B.  fleet,  which  had  succeeded  in  quitting,  unperceived,. 
L-vbour  of  Toulon.  Afler  some  months  of  fruitless 
»  he  descried  it  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  A  most  desperate 
^ment  of  the  two  fleets  took  place;  the  conflict  con- 
with  unabated  fury  during  four  hours,  and  ended  in 
^'Ce  victory.  The  English  took  nineteen  ships  of  the 
^  th  the  French  commander  Villeneuve,  and  two  Spanish. 
kls  ;  but  England  lost  her  intrepid  hero.  Nelson.  He 
'd  a  mortal  wound  from  a  musket  shot,  of  which  he 
i^  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when  the  enemy's  flaga 
taking  around  him. 

^^ftaparte,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  entered  Vienna,  and 
3^irds  obtained  a  victory  at  Austerlitz,  in  which  the  allies 
^c;h  numbers,  that  the  wounded  were  not  all  dressed 

't^wo  days.  Austria  purchased  a  peace  on  very  humi- 
('f^erms,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  withdrew  his  troops- 
>.e  assistance  of  Francis. 

Pitt's  health  was  in  a  declining  state,  so  that  he  was 
l.led  to  relinquish  his  share  of  public  business,  and  tr^ 

and  quietness  of  Bath,  from  which  p\afieYAT«.\»xii^ 
'^jarjr,  but  his  he&lth  was  no  way  impTtned.  ¥L\«ViisiMi 
Brceived  to  increase  from  the  £sapp(AiiiUii«D^  "Va  ^ 
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perienced  in  the  fiulure  of  the  coalition  fbrmed  betwcn  Bntam 
and  Russia,  to  employ  by  subsidies  the  diflncot  poicn  of 
Europe  against  the  domimou  of  the  Fvendi  on  the  costBoL 
Mr.  Pitt  expired  on  the  2Sd  of  Janoary,  in  the  fiHty-seroilk 

year  of  hts  age. 
Respecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  &r  as  thepRsent 

results  of  his  long  administraticm  allow  us  to  decide^  we  oaaA 

but  lament  that  his  extraordinary  talents   shcwdd  have  dim 

him  so  early  into  puUic  life,  befi>re  experience  hid  npesed 

his  judgment;  and  attribole  the  onpropitious  oonaeqiiaieet 

of  some  of  his  greatest  undertakings  ta  that  cause.    Bk 

comprehensiTC  genius  was  fertile  in  projecting  plans,  wUeb, 

to  use  his  own  phrase,  tristing  drcmautanceg  prevented  Voi 

from  being  able  to  execute. 


CHAPTEa  XXIX. 

GEORGE  IIL  (coxcLLDED.) 


A  NEW  administration   was  now  formed  by  lord  GrenviUf, 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox.     Lord  Erskine  was  made  loid 
high   chancellor;    earl    Fitzwilliam,   lord   president   o(  ibe 
council ;   Mr.   Sheridan,   secretary   at  war ;    and   Mr.  Fax* 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.     Overtures  on  the  pirt 
of  France  were  again  proposed  ;  but  as  they  were  not  satis- 
factory,   the    offer   was   rejected.      Sir    Arthur    Rgot,   the 
attorney-general,  brought  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  slaves  from   the   British   colonies;    and    to    prevent  ids 
majesty's  subjects  from  being  in  any  way  accessary  in  supply- 
ing foreign  countries  with  slaves  after  the  1st  of  January,  1807, 
which  passed  with  little  opposition. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  lord  Melville's  trial  commenced  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  ended  in  his  acquittal. 

The  Russian   minister  having  prematurely  si^ed  a  pf^ 

liminary  treaty  with  France,  without  consulting  the  English 

flrfwnet,  the   emperor   McxaxAfft  t^^-^^Al  \»  x\i^5^  it ;  and 
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^mained  in  their  former  state.  The  French  were 
in  their  war  with  the  Prussians.  Louis  Buonaparte 
ed,  by  his  brother,  king  of  Holland ;  and  a  step* 
poleon,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  married  a  princess  of 
nd  was  declared  successor  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
irrection   at  this  period  broke  out  in  Hayti  (the 

St.  Domingo).  Dessalines  was  killed  by  the 
smd  Christophe  appointed  chief  of  Hayti.  In 
I  marquis  Cornwallis  died  on  his  way  to  take  the 

of  the  army ;  and  lord  Minto  was  named  to  the 
nt  At  home,  the  state  of  Mr.  Fox's  health  greatly 
lis  friends;  his  disease,  the  dropsy,  made  rapid 
md  this  great  statesman  died  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
September,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In 
part  of  Mr.  Fox's  parliamentary  career,  he  often 
ty  principle  with  his  political  interest,  in  a  manner 
;red  him  obnoxious  to  the  sovereign;  but  as  his 
became  matured,  his  language  grew  less  intern* 
Through  the  whole  system  of  his  politics,  two 
iiected  his  efforts :  the  desire  to  stop  the  efiusion  of 
d  a  wish  to  restrain  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
>ney.  He  had  the  happiness  to  witness,  in  his 
inistration,  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
^d  with  the  prospect  of  a  general  peace,  as  negoti- 
1  France  were  then  pending,  which,  however,  in  a 
after,  ended  in  disappointment.  The  remains  of 
were  deposited  near  those  of  liis  political  opponent* 
n  Westminster  Abbey. 

martial  was  held  on  general  Whitelocke,  who  was 

and  declared  unworthy  of  fiiture  employ  in  his 
service,  for  unskilfulness  in  his  mode  of  attack  on, 

evacuation  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
tioiis  had  been  prepared,  in  a  bill,  for  opening  the 
osts  in  the  navy  and  army  to  the  Catholics.     His 
laving  seen  the  arrangement  drawn  up  by  locd& 
and  Howick,  returned  it  without  coixvmenX.^  ^tA>X 

to  Elliott,   the   secretary  in  lTe\«iS\d,  fet  \»ss^.  ^ 
aown  to  the  Catholics.    YTYieii,  \iD^eNct,  Vllae  >ux 
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afterwards  comprehended   the  full   extent  of  its  proTfisioo^ 
he  expressed  his  ohjeclion  to  it,  and  modifications  were  ^ 
posed ;  but  on  finding  that  the  requisite   alterations  wodA 
render  it  ine^tual  for  its  intended  purpose,  it  was  whb* 
drawn ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  written  pledge  was  TeqiHRd 
from  the  lords  Greuville  and  Grey,  that  they  should  no  mat 
agitate  the  question  in  the  cabinet ;    but  the  two  nolAaHai 
thinking  such  a  step  would  be  derogatory  to  justice,  and  to 
their  owm  honour,  refused  their  assent,  and  wereinfonned 
that  his  majesty  would  seek  other  servants.     A  new  minMbJ 
was  again  formed,  in  which  the  duke  of  Portland  appeamf 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Perceval  was  duiecfior 
of  the  exchequer;  lord  Eldon  received  back  the  great nli 
lords    Castlereagh,   Hawkesbury,    and    Mr.    Canning,  wen 
made  secretaries  for  the  war,  home,  and  foreign  departmenti; 
with  other  changes  in  the  council.     About  the  sametinM^ 
two  bills  were  brought  in  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  respecting 
Ireland:   one  for  suppressing   disturbances;   the  other  re» 
quiring  the  registering  of  arms,  and  allowing  magistrates  Is 
search  for  them. 

Under   a    persuasion    that   Buonaparte    was    forming  a 
maritime   confederacy  to  close  the   northern  ports  of  cooh 
merce  against   Great   Britain,  a  powerful   armament  siikd 
fi-om  England  to  Denmark,  which  caused  the  alienation  oC 
Russia  from  England.     The  year  closed  with  the  abdication 
of  the  king  of  Spain  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  ally,  as  he 
now  styled  the  emperor  of  France.     Murat  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  whilst  the  king  and 
queen  retired  on  pensions  into  the  interior  of  France;  bot 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and 
a  dreadful  massacre  ensued.     The  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
throughout   Spain,  an   appeal  was  made  to   England,  and 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  residing  ten  days   in  Madrid,  de- 
camped with  the  regalia  and  crown  jewels,  and  such  other 
plunder  as  he  could  secure.     Meantime,  the  British  goverr 
ment  sent  an  armament  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  assist 
the  Spanish  patriots ;  and  the  British  army,  under  sir  John 
Jfoore,  effected  a  xeVceaV,  «b^«t  ^v«v\i%  ^  H\<5.<ftrY  ^^^^  ^ 
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at  Corunna ;  but  the  gallant  and  able  commander 
illed  in  the  action  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  took  away 
'  his  shoulder ;  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  dug  on  the 
-ts. 

!e  the  ministry  found  ample  employment  in  defending 
3gdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  public  attention 
aimed  by  Mr.  Wardle,  a  colonel  of  militia,  who  chose 
me  (27th  of  January)  for  bringing  an  accusation 
t  a  system  of  abuse  existing  in  the  military  depart- 

and  exercised  by  a  female  named  Clarke,  who  carried 
affic  in  commissions ;  and  he  moved  for  a  committee 
iry  into  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  17th  of  March  the  house  pronounced,  on  the  evi* 
t>efore  them,  the  exculpation  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
<e  of  York ;  but  his  royal  highness  resigned  his  office, 
IS  succeeded  by  general  sir  David  Pundas.  This  was 
d  by  charges  against  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Per* 
in  an  afiair  with  Mr.  Riding,  a  dealer  in  contraband 
.ions.  Mr.  Curran  brought  forward  a  bill  to  prevent 
t  practices  and  bribery  at  elections,  which  passed, 
intermission  of  the  war  occurred  on  the  continent, 
Buonaparte  accompanied  his  army.  The  English  go- 
nt,  with  a  view  to  make  a  diversion  of  the  French 
vstria,  sent  an  expedition  to  Walcheren,  which  proved 
Drtunate  undertaking,  an  epidemic  fever  at  the  time 
.ng  there  that  was  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  men,  and 
b^ho  survived  the  miseries  of  pestilence  were  compelled 
tiate  the  island  in  December.  Buonaparte  made  peace 
:istria,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  obtain  a  divorce 
s  empress  Josephine,  and  marry  Maria  Louisa,  daugh- 
:ie  emperor.  On  the  10th  of  June,  the  pope,  Pius  VII., 
e  year  before  had  excommunicated  and  anathematized 
i^arte  for  annexing  the  papal  territories  to  France,  was 
knoved  as  a  prisoner  to  Avignon,  and  deprived  of  the 

of  the  cardinals.     In  England  the  year  closed  witk  ^ 
^tween  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  CanniTi|^,  «ja<dL  V!Ki^  "(«,• 
DD  of  both  gentlemen :  consequently,  a  eYkan^^  m  V!Ky 
y  ensued.    Mr.  Perceval  was  now  majQi^  &c^V  \ot^ 
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the  trcssmy  and  chancellor  of  Um  enAaqycr,  and  tin  mmqak 
Welledey  succeeded  Mr.  Canidn^  an  oeoretary  fer  Mp 
aflUre.  The  king  haring,  on  the  SMb  of  October,  CBtendHa 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  celebrated  as  a  jnUlee  thnoigh* 
out  the  oiiited  kingdom,  with  every  demomlraliiiBof  jof,  by 
all  classes  of  his  majestj^s  snlifeeta.  Join  CMb  lean^  • 
well-kiiown  demagogue,  and  the  manager  of  addMaga^ 
dety,  was  Imprisoned  for  pnUisbiB^  a  plaeanL  lAUh  the 
Commons  dedared  to  he  a  breadi  of  the  prif flegas  ef  thdt 
boose:  rir  fVands  Bnrdelt  denied  the  right  of  the  Home  cf 
Commons  to  this  exercise  of  power,  fyr  wUA  hBwmeimh 
mitted  to  the  Tower  by  a  warraaft  Imn  tiie  IG^wehr,  ad 
retained  daring  the  sessions. 

In  M  ardi,  Paris  presented  a  scene  of  fealMlty  In  fte  ede* 
bratlon  of  Napoleon's  marriage  wHh  the  areb-Aidieas  Hsdi 
Loaisa  of  Anstria. 

The  prince  royal  of  Sweden  dyfng,  he  was  sneceeded  If 
Bemadotte  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  -Sweden,  who  was  mm^ 
pdled  to  declare  war  against  England.  ■* 

In  November  great  fears  were  entertained  respecting  dik 
king,  who  bad  an  attack  of  his  former  afflicting  malady,  wlsdi 
was  thought  to  have  been  produced  by  g^ef  Iw  the  deslhif 
the  princess  Amelia,  to  whom  Ins  majesty  had  been  neA 
affectionately  attached.  On  the  5th  of  Febraary,  1811,  te 
prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  with  power  to  exeroR 
the  authority  belonging  to  the  crown ;  but  the  care  of  die 
royal  person,  and  the  direction  of  the  royal  household,  ware 
vested  in  the  queen,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  the  subject  of  early  discnssioBiii 
parliament.  A  committee  having  been  formed  In  Dublin,  eoa- 
sfsting  of  delegates  from  each  county  to  manage  their  sfinSi 
that  meeting  was  deemed  unlawful :  it,  however,  conthraed  to 
meet,  though  the  petitions  of  the  Catholics  were  rejected  by 
the  Commons. 

In  August,  Buonaparte  was  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a  soi^ 

to  whom  the  title  of  king  of  Rome  was  given.    Tlie  campsl^ 

this  year  commenced  in  the  Peninsula ;  lord  Wellington  ivHh 

Afa  army  advanced  close  on.  iS\i^  YT«ii^%Vs^^S2g^iDar8bsl 
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•rd,  general  Blake,  and  several  other  eiperienoed 
.  were  also  employed  against  the  armies  of  FVaoce. 
B  was  captured  by  the  British  troops*  who  afterwards 
d  the  enemy  at  Salamanca. 

rica  had  declared  war  against  England ;  but  the  contest 
short  duration,  peace  being  signed  at  Ghent  by  the 
ooners  of  both  countries  on  the  24th  December,  1814. 
laparte  proceeded  to  Russia,  where,  although  he  met 
I  most  determined  resistance  from  the  Russian  troops, 
continued  to  advance  till  he  at  length  reached  Moscow, 
evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Russians,  count  Ros- 
the  governor,  fixed  the  following  notice  on  one  of  his 
nd  then,  with  his  own  hand,  set  fire  to  the  premises, 
ihmen,  for  eight  years  I  found  pleasure  m  embellish- 
i  country  retreat.  I  lived  here  in  perfect  happiness 
he  bosom  of  my  family,  and  those  around  me  largely 
cf  my  felicity.  But  you  approach :  the  peasantry  of 
aain,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty 
beings,  fly  for  mercy,  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house;  we 
I  all ;  we  consume  all,  that  neither  ourselves  nor 
itations  may  be  polluted  with  your  presence.  French- 
lefi  to  your  rapacity  two  of  my  houses  in  Moscow, 
imitore  and  valuables,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
28.  Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes*."  Moscow 
ut,  but  the  Russians  still  refiised  to  treat  with  Buona- 
heir  armies  turned  upon  him  ;  the  inclemency  of  the 
^as  direfiilly  felt  by  the  invaders,  and  the  sufferings 
rench  in  their  retreat  were  indescribable;  their  route, 
mi^ht  be  plainly  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
I  On  the  7th  of  December,  Buonaparte  left  those 
idTed  the  efforts  of  carnage,  &nine,  pestilence,  and 
Urs  of  a  Russian  winter,  under  the  command  of 
kud  hastened  to  Paris. 

rxie,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  an  addition  of  ten  thou* 
inds  to  the  queen's  yearly  income,  on  account  o€  Ymk 
1   expenses :  fiirther  provision  a\so  was  UKiAe  ^x  ^i^Dft 
^s.    Sir  WilEam  Scott  brought  in  a  bWY  nYaf^  1SceaA!<s 

•  BlBS$fB  Sfttgn  of  George  III.,  yol.  yi,  p.  »«• 
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improved  the  ecclesiaitical  conrtaL  Hie  period  fiir  nBin% 
certain  restrictioiiB  on  the  iregcney  haTing^  airived,  Aft  |tiMe 
intimated  a  denre  that  a  onion  of  IntereflteihcNiki  WMat 
lords  Grenrille  and  Grey  to  join  the  'nmusten  in)tlie':MUri^ 
atration  of  goyemment  Thoae  noMemen  e^laiaed:flie1a- 
posfibility  of  acting  in  nnison  Trith  thri  firfieiiil  nljtf  aii 
qpecified  their  opinion  in  fiiTouir  of  a  total  .'dumge  k  tir^ 
Temment  of  Irdaad,' and' thai  they  shoald  f maMf r  it  iMr 
imperative  duty  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  dMMHHi.<tt> 
isting  against  Catholics.  A  refusal  to  this  was  UbmnA^f 
the  resignation  of  the  marquis  Wellealejr;  lAo.  wm  mf' 
ceeded  by  lord  Castlereagfa. 

On  the  llih  of  May,  Mr*  PerceTul  was  assassfairiii  9k 
entering  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Comiftons  by  a  warn  MoaA 
Bellingham,  who  suffered  the  sftttenee  of  the  lair  ftr  til 
offence.  ■  •  *     » 

In  the  necessary  arrangements  of  aa  adaunislralMNib  A* 
policy  maintained  towards  Ireland  finrmed  the  eoone  oCiii* 
jection  to  the  former  friends  of  the  prince. .  A,  hill.panri 
appointing  a  vice-chancellor  of  England,  with  full  power 'to 
determine  cases,  but  that  they  should  not  be  enrolled  mtil 
signed  by  the  lord  chancellor. 

A  discussion  on  the  catholic  claims,  in  consequence  of  sbfll 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Grattan,  which  was  read  twice,  and  guoA 
a  majority  in  its  favour,  but  was  rejected  in  its  pragias 
through  the  committee. 

A  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  was  granlsJL 
for  twenty  years,  from  the  20th  April,  1814.    ; 

In  the  Peninsula  Wellington  continued  to  be  TictoQoaL 
The  French  were  severely  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Yittoiiib  ead 
a  congress  was  held  at  Prague  with  the  hope  of  a  psdfte 
arrangement ;  but  finding  Buonaparte  resolved  not  to  mpllB 
any  sacrifice  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Aiotos 
^rmed  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  .and  the  wari 
renewed  with  so  much  success  on  the  part  of  the  sDtf 
powers,  that  Buonaparte  hastily  crossed  the  Rhine  on  thttt 
«f  November,  and,  went  to  Paris  on  the  Sth. 
The  allied  soveTe\g;&a  ^iL«^^€\£\L«aj\.-^^iaxten  at  IVanUbri 
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vn  priuce  of  Sweden  restored  Hanover  to  England, 
evolution  in  Holland  gave  back  those  states  to  the 
if  Orange*  On  the  1st  of  December  a  declaration 
3  allied  sovereigns  stated  the  terms  on  which  they 
*eat  with  France.  These  terms  were  refused,  and 
irte  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army: 
s  were  continued  with  increased  spirit  until  the  allies 
the  gates  of  Paris.  A  flag  of  truce  then  asked  a 
on  of  arms,  and  the  following  day  the  victorious 
ns  entered  the  capital. 

e  4  th  of  April  Buonaparte  abdicated  the  throne  of 
and  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
consort,  Maria  Louisa,  were  given  the  duchies  of 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  she  was  conducted  to 
^ror  of  Austria.  At  Paris  a  constitution  was  framing 
cceptance  of  Louis  XVIII. 

3  28th  of  April  Buonaparte  embarked  at  Frejus,  oa 
le  Undaunted,  an  English  frigate,  commanded  by 
Usher,  and  proceeded  to  Elba.  On  the  24th  the 
king  embarked  at  Dover,  and  was  joyfully  received 
}.  On  the  30th  of  May  peace  was  concluded  between 
nd  the  allied  powers. 

I  early  part  of  1815  the  lord  chancellor  introduced  a 
xtend  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  to  Scotland, 
Lssed  into  a  law.  Before  the  session  closed,  intelli* 
rived  of  Buonaparte's  return  to  France  during  the 
>f  sir  Niel  Campbell,  who  was  appointed  to  reside  in 
British  commissioner.  Buonaparte  sailed  on  the  26th 
ary  from  Porto  Ferajo,  on  board  the  Inconstant, 
irith  him  about  nine  hundred  men;  he  landed  at 
and  in  eighteen  days  reached  Paris,  from  whence  the 

princes  had  retired  to  Lyons.  Buonaparte  then 
a  large  army,  against  which  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
allied  powers,  were  soon  in  motion.     On  the  15th  of 

armies  were  in  action  at  Cbarleroi ;  on  the  16tK  ^oa 
le  battle  of  Ligny,  and  on  the  18t\\  lYie  iam^dV^^V.^^ 
\oo  took  place,  the  principal  features  oi  Yf\v\c^\,  ^tA\Va 
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victorious  conclusion,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  detaf/ed 
•ccouiit  here.     The  immediate  consequence  of  this  gmtYic- 
tory  was  the  successful  invasion  of  the  French  territory  bythe 
allied  troops,  and  the  surrender  of  Paris,  the  secoud  time,  w 
the  3d  of  July.    Louis  XVIII.  made  his  second  eatiy  into  iiis 
capital  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  and  Napoleoo  en« 
deavoured  to  effect  his  escape  to  America ;   bat  Uie  couts 
being  well  watched  by  the  British  fleets,  he  surrendered binndf 
to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Beilerophon.     When  Bnon^aite 
went  on  board  the  Beilerophon,  Captain  Maitland  infinniwd 
him  that  all  he  could  promise  was  to  convey  him  wadUssdte    j 
to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as  the  prince  Rgnt 
should  deem  expedient.    The  British  government  detemuA 
in  concert  with  the  allies,  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  St 
Helena,  there  to  reside  as  a  state  prisoner,  under  thedirectifli 
of  commissioners  from  each  of  the  confederate  powers.   Oi 
the  10th  of  August,  Buonaparte  was  removed  to  the  Nor- 
thumberland, which  sailed  on  the  15th  for  the  phuseofkii  I 
captivity.  | 

At  home  a  grant  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  per  aniuui 
was  made  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  it  being  agreeable  to 
the  prince  that  his  royal  consort  should  make  a  continent 
tour. 

In  June,  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  and   Prussia,  attended 
by  marshal  Blucher,  the  hetman  Platoff,  prince  Metternidh  , 
and  several  other  foreign  generals,  visited  Cngland.    They  ! 
were    received   with    munificent    hospitality    by   the  prince   , 
regent,  and  with  enthusisastic  joy  by  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  returned,  and  on  the  28tli  o^ 
June,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  his  serafal 
patents  of  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  i^cfe 
read.  The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
voted  by  the  country  to  purchase  an  estate  suited  to  his 
merit  and  his  dignity ;  also  an  addition  of  salary,  whidk 
made  his  parliamentary  allowances  seventeen  thousand  poundi 
per  annum,  and  in  the  following  year,  an  additional  grant  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  made  to  him ;  while  pro* 
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3Lte  honours  were  conferred   on  his  companions   in 

>ver  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kincrdom.     On  tiic 
December,  the  duke  of  Cambridge  opened  tlic  rlicts 
(;ate8  there,  as  representative  for  the  prince  rcf^ent. 

Pius  VII.  returned  to  Rome,  which  event  he  si^riKi- 
^  restoring  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
~me  27th  of  June,  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cumher- 
ith  the  relict  of  the  prince  of  Salma  Braunfels,  was 
ced  to  parliament. 

^Asequence  of  several  petitions,  the  property  tax  was 
L  this  session.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  princess 
•te,  daughter  of  the  prince  regent,  was  married  to  his 
kiighnesR  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  This  being 
Luce  of  afiection,  the  union  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
An  annual  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  voted 
t\r  establishment;  the  whole  to  be  continued  to  the 
38,  should  the  prince  die  first,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 

continued  during  his  life,  in  case  of  his  being  the 
br. 

laly,  the  princess  Mary  was  married  to  her  cousin  the 
of  Gloucester,  but   no   application   was  made  to   the 

purse  on  the  occasion.  The  trial  of  coimt  Lavalette 
Jitating  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  excited  general 
t :  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  condemned, 
e  night  previous  to  his  expected  execution,  he  found 

to  escape  in  his  wife's  apparel ;  and,  assisted  by  sir 
:  Wilson,  captain  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  escaped 

Netherlands.  For  that  oflence,  the  latter  gentlemen 
nprisoned  three  months  in  Paris. 

unlooked  for  event  of  the  death  of  the  princess  Char- 
oburg,  in  .November  1817,  will  be  handed  to  posterity 
of  peculiar  interest  and  regret.     This  personage,  to 
the  country  looked  with  the  most  cheering  hopes,  was 
3d  from  a  state  of  apparent  happiness,  a.  few  VMrax% 
^e  birth  of  a  still-born  son»    Her  youtYi,  \iec  «\»9ia0IU 
mre  than  all,  her  humane  consideTadoii  fov  «2&  wcoraiiiA. 
Bdend  ber  loss  a  mibject   of  natiouel  grUF.    *" 
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fanomided  from  tbe  time  of  his  aoeesnon  to  ikt  fknmt; 
difficulties*  which  the  talented  men  of  that  perioAttiU 
rather  to  increase  than  to  lessen,  from  their  diftRMt  of 
opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  ImputtaBCC.  The  wsv 
terial  and  the  oppositioD  parties  were  freqneiidj  cqoil  ii 
strength  of  talent;  and  onlj  mMqoal  in  power,  tai  Al 
accidental  occurrence  of  political  interests. 

During  the  reign  of  lus  majesty,  George  lEU  ^  i^ 
branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  immediate  deiiffiHsrfi  d 
king  James  II.,  became  eitinct*.  As  it  prohslilj  n^f  be 
interesting  to  the  youthful  reader  to  learn  isHilhiiynf  rtr*  | 
unfortunate  family,  it  is  intended  here  to  ghre  Mh  irf**  ^ 
maticm  respecting  them,  as  could  be  g^leaned  £ram  irfbalk    :^ 


documents  in  the  British  Museum,  and  finom  a  posniif  L 
the  interesting  life  of  James  11^  which  our  piunt  gn*  I, 
cious  sovereign  has  pennitied  his  biogprapher,  tlie  fCicRii 
J.  S.  Clarke,  to  publish  froni  the  original  Staut  noi* 
scripts  in  Cariton  house,  obtained  bj  his  msfesCy  ukn 
prince  r^ent 

As  nothing  relating  to  the  deseendants  of  Jame 
tioned  in  other  histories  of  England  after  the  peace 
Chapelle,  it  may  be  well  to  follow  the  Pretender  fron  ifaK 
period,  when  he  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  Frutat, 
Previous  to  prince  Charies's  return  to  his  father  at  Rofiie,bt 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1750.  Having  landed  at  the 
Tower  stairs,  he  examined  the  building',  and  observed  (9 
colonel  Bret,  who  accompanied  him,  "  qu^il  etaii  tm-faeik 


*  Sir  Jolui  Daliyvi^,  in  a  hiTge  eompaiif.  at  the  earl  of  Haxdwwke^ti  'ath^ 

1796f  s;«akiiigoB  historical  ubjert:!,  asmred  sir  Xathaniel  Wraxall,  that  tbepr'^ifies 

Sophia,  mother  of  Georgpe  I.,  was  warmlj  attached  to  the  family  of  Jama.  Tk**  ^ 

the  chest  ia  ELcD&inirton  palace,  from  which  the  state  papen  w«re  takea.  he  •*  * 

boodle  of  letten  marked  in  king  VMliiam's  own  hand-writing,  **  Letters  of  the  ele.txft< 

Sopbia,  to  the  Co^rt  at  St.  Germains:"  that  he  read  them,  and  found  that  she  ftrrsti 

the  interest  of  James  II.,  ia  opposition  to  that  af  William.     Having  eomaaae*^ 

iriiat  he  foond  to  lord  Rochfoni,  who  had  procured  the  kind's  permiasion  to  harr  '>^ 

papers  examined,  and  piblished,  sir  John  asked  what  he   should  do  with  these*'  ^9 

which  lord  Rochford  replied ;  ** Publish  them,  hj  all  means.  Jack,**  and  it  wa«  iMiafi"^ 

ikej  shonld  haT8  been  pablished ;  but  that  lord  Rochford,  on  re-conaidehng  the  taH'-^* 

asked  for  them  to  he  giren  I>ack,  that  he  miglit  submit  the  perusal  of  them  to  tb^^> 

No  mention  was  after  wards  «ia4e  oil  \NiL«m. 
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htire  mvter  la  porlr.  avec  un  petard*."  He  Indged 
iy  Betty  Primrose's,  iti  Clarffes-atreet ;  and  during 
^y  of  fifteen  days  in  Lundon,    met  aboul  fiJty  of  his  ^^ 

3  m  ifie  evenings  in  a  bouse  in  Pall'inall,  under  &  belief  ^H 

overnment  wus  entirely  ignorajit  of  his  presence  in  Kn^  ^H 

but  Captain  Holker,  whu  afterwards  accompanied  him        ^^H 
secret  visit  in  1T60,  said,  that  the  ministers  were  tiill;        ^H 
of  the  Pretender  bein^  in  London  at  lliat  bme.  but        ^^| 
Tkt  it  prudent  to  fei^  i[riioraiice.      Besides  ihat  they  felt         ^^| 
-    in  the  loyalty  of  the  English  people  to  the  estublish- 
»/  [he  proleslant  succession,  ihe  lower  cliuses  of  the 
EKnity  were  scarcely  certain  of  the  exialeiicu  of  prince 
SK  Edward  t,  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  bad,  after  Ihe 
■«rf  CuUoden,  bi-ouj;ht  along  with  him  iu  his  carria^  the 
»tf  Roderick  Mackenzie,  which  had  been  given  him  for 
F  Charles,  and  which  he  considered  a  welcome  prcMiit 
English  governmenl.     In  order   to   identify   il.    Mr. 
:>ii,  who  had  been  the  prince's  valet,  &nd  was  wailing 
>->Tant  for  e^cecution  among  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Car- 
aceived  a  pardon,  on  his  promise  that  he  could  prove  iht 
■  stance,  and  he  commenced  his  journey  to  London  for 
-larpose  ;  but  a  most  severe  illness  detained  him  so  lonf 
(  Toad,  that  the  head  had  acquired  the  most  [lulrid 
3  tbe  features  were  not  discernible  at  Ihe  time  of  his 
It  was  long  before  all  doubts  were  removed  as  to  the 
pr&l  of  the  young  Pretender  in  France.    From  London 
k  returned  to  his  father,  and  at  a  masquerade  ball  in 
e  following  year,  he  described  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
W  very  fine  place,  and  added,  "  God  has  not  preserved 
^  so  many  dangers  to  no  purpose  :  I  shall  still  sit  upon 
■Be  of  England." 

M  3d  of  January,  1766,  James  Edward  Francis,  the 
Ht^ivor  of  the  children  of  James  II.,  died  at  Rome.  In 
Od  he  went  by  tbe  name  of  the  Pretender ;  in  foreign 
Sea  be  bore  the  title  of  chevalier  de  St.  George,  V\vwStt^ 
t»  vested  with  tbe  order  of  tJie  liuiglils  oV  St.  Gtot^t  »V  < 


/M,^. 
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honours.  Tlie  Freneii  government,  however, 
'Sved  il  good  policy  to  treat  him  privately  as  an  injured 
-Tcb  ;  nhiUt  publicly  they  ofTe red  liim  many  indignitiMt 
^t  he  became  their  tool,  and  was  called  from  his  relire- 
»  ns  in  1770,  as  a  watchword  to  create  olann  in  the 
Mh  cabinet,  and  then  sent  back  at  their  pleasure  lo  brood 
■lis  disappointment,  until  the  interest  of  Franco  u^ia 
Bed  his  name  lo  aid  its  intrigues. 

lat  the  young  chevalier  should  have  allowed  his  mist'or- 
t  to  have  become  the  sport  of  France,  must  be  attributed 
Bt  want  of  firmness  which  was  ever  reckoned  among  the 
£lu(ional  frailties  of  this  unfortunate  family.     In  no  in- 
e  can  it  be  ascertained  that  the  late  count  Albany  (that 
'the  name  by  which  he  desired  to  be  distinguished  afier 
ilh  of  his  father)  ever  assumed,  in  hia  own  person,  the 
t>f  sovereignly.    The  author  of  "  Correspond  a  nee  Inter- 
mentions  having  read  several  letters  addressed  tu  him 
U  Bostonians  when  at  war  with  England,  soliciting  bim 
himself  at  their  head,  which  he  declined  lo  notice  ;  and 
Ued  that,  in  1766,  nhea  bis  misfortunes  led  him  to  em- 
his  natural  daughter  to  drow  up  a  petition  respecting 
aid  claim  of  a  large  sum  settled  by  the  English  govern- 
n  his  grandmother  the  queen  of  James  II.,  which  peti- 
ta  forwarded  through  the  duke  of  Dorset  to  Mr.  I'itt', 
eclined  naming  it  to  the  king,  but  which  claim  lUe 
was  advised  by  counsel  to  bring  before  the  court  of 
Bench,^when  the  count  Albany,  and  his  brother,  the 
«ial  of  York,  were  consulted,  both  required  the  subject  lo 
-opped ;  so  far  was  it  from  their  wish  to  disturb  the  peace 
E  English  cabinet. 

intrigues  of  France,  the  late  count  Albany  married 

the  young  princess  of  Stolberg.      She  was  Ihe  grand- 

of  Thomas  Bruce,  in  whose  person  the  title  of  earl 

ibury  became  extinct,  and  was  related  to  the  Engli 

if  Richmond  and  Cbandos.    With  this  lady,  the  French 

rough  llie  due  d'Aiguillon,  protniseii  a,  i^ewwiotk 

iJ  and  fifty  thousand  livrea, 'w\t\c\v  nvotw^ 

'AooDflIB(gl=i«of  173s. 


Inglisli 
i^rench      ^^M 
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never  paid.  In  1774,  the  count  and  countess  Albanydni^ 
their  residence  from  Rome  to  Florence,  in  consequence  oCtbe 
indi^iiies  offered  by  pope  Clement  XIV.,  who  not  (mly  de- 
prived count  Albany  of  the  ornamented  canopy  o?er  bb  ba 
in  the  opera-house,  which  he  had  occupied  since  the  deatk  of 
his  father,  but  also  stopped  the  sum  which  had  been  psid  ai- 
niially  from  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter. 

The  count's  union  vrith  the  princess  Stoiberg  vas  not 
happy:  there  was  no  issue  from  this  marriage,  and  they 
were  frequently  separated.  The  countess  spent  a  good  deal  of 
her  time  in  Rome,  where  she  was  very  kindly  received  byber 
nncle,  the  cardinal ;  and  the  count  had  his  natural  daugto 
with  him,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  She  m  Ui 
daughter  by  his  mistress.  Miss  Walkinshaw,  and  had  beei 
educated  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  by  the  name  of  lady  CharioUe 
Stirart ;  but  latterly  her  father  distinguished  her  as  ducbesi 
of  Albany. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1783,  the  count  receired  a  mt 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  influence  he  requested  witk 
the  c<>nrt  of  France,  to  pay  the  pension  promised  at  his  mar- 
riago,  but  which  was  disregarded.  The  count  was  danger- 
ously ill  in  1784,  uj^on  which  occasion  his  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, came  to  Florence,  to  render  him  the  offices  of  affectioa 
and  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him 
recover.  He  publicly  acknowledg'ed  his  natural  dauo-hter, 
and  said  she  should  inherit  his  property. 

In  the  followinp:  year  the  count  died  at  Florence,  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed,   on   the  3d  of  February,  to  his  bro- 
ther s  episcopal  palace  at  Frescati.     On  that  occasion  the 
cardinal  officiated;    and  such  was  his  deep  affliction,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  performed  the   solemn  service.     The 
count's  dausfhter  survived  her  father  only  one  year;   she  died 
at  Holo<rna,  in  1 7S9.     The  estates  in  Poland,  which  the  couut 
derived  from  his  mother,  princess  Clementina  Sobieski,  with 
much  valuable  property,  devolved  to  the  cardinal  York,  the 
brother  of  Charies    Edward,  and   grandson   to    James  II. 
Placid   and  humane  iu  disposition,  and  of  temperate  habits, 
on  his  return  to  Home,  at\et  U\e  h^XiXe,  of  Culloden  (where  he 
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^ne  against  his  wish,  firom  adfectioa  lo  hi«  ImAMr.) 
dicated  himself  to  a  religious  life,  thooch  ic  im  aam- 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Either  and  his  brochcr.  Frjm 
eriod  he  was  employed  in  hi?  sacred  dciaes:  bm.  at 
Ekih  the  connt  had  medals  suuck.  bcahsf  h:» 
I  XNRiccs  Nosrcs  Axgllb  Rex  :  on  the  rercne  : 
3-RATiA  Dei  sed  sox  Volcntate  iiox»cx.  Gccrae 
»  ssessed  one  of  these. 

796  the  cardinal  of  York  disposed  ofh:$  jcvcidw  *m 
Xie  celebrated  rally*  once  the  propenv  ct  tLe  acMfi  J< 
•  lii,  to  enable  Pope  Pins  VI.  to  make  up  u^e  ssa  res.  -js^ 
hij  B uonaparte.  So  far.  howerer.  ttom  lass  «a:L5:r 
L  aint  demand,  we  find  the  pope,  at  ike  aze  "ji 
&d  firom  his  palace  in  Rome  by  the  Fmiea  KAiCjen, 
across  the  Alps  imo  France,  and  on  lI^  waj  «a- 
S*  the  finodty  of  his  €^>pres5o;«  :bu>  adminssxia  aoiA 
nee ;  so  that  when  he  expeaed  uj  be  msftaert^  tjaey 
ready  to  iall  at  his  feet,  and  the  rererccd  mac  «ai%  pcr- 
1  to  die  of  age  and  infirmity  in  the  prifoa  at  Va>r>!ie, 
ay,  1798.     At  the  same  time  cardinai  Tivk  w»  i»rc3c4 

bis  residence  at  Frescati,  by  the  FreiKii.  v!»  vx4c 
issicm  of  what  property  they  coqld  fiod.  ajMJ  rjt.  a£  tiK 
of  seyenty-fiTe,  sared  his  life  by  fiizht,  ajyj  arrr^d  at 
ce  in  a  state  of  poverty.  From  thence  cariini.  Bof  r<^ 
was  the  oi^n  of  the  eoremment  of  the  yte  cij  Kr^mwe 
\g  the  imprisonment  of  pope  Pios  VL,  wrvie  a  i«u«r 
r  John  Cox  Hippisley  regardine  his  Eminence.  In  tbia 
,  dated  14th  of  September,  1799.  he  Hates  that  tlie  pn»- 

of  the  cardinal  York,  which  was  Terr  vai  ja:>;e.  had  ail 

plundered  by  the  French ;  and  tliat  he  bad  dirrivcd  bi« 
>rt  from  the  silver  plate  he  was  ab.e  Ui  *itf:urt.  part  r/f 
1  he  disposed  of  at  Messina,  ani  was  ob2i<;ed  to  Mil  the 
inder  at  Venice.  Having  stated  t^iese  afid  oth<rr  infJHk- 
noes  experienced  by  the  cardinal  York,  an  order  fo» 
iundred  pounds  on  Messrs.  Ransom  and  MrjrUiMl> 
idiately  forwarded  to  cardinal  Borgia,  to  be  mAi 
Btion  to  supply  the  exigency  of  the  tnomeni. 

of  Pius  VL  ibe  oonclaTe  of  cardinala  ^mM 
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m  Jannary  26th,  1800 ;  so  that  cardinal  Borgia,  in  Iu9  next 
letter,  dated  February  26th,  mentions  thai  an  English  gentle- 
man, son  of  sir  Charies  Oakley,  had  entered  the  coockie, 
as  the  bearer  of  a  polite  letter  firom  lord  Minto  to  the  cai^ 
nml  York,  assuring  his  eminence  of  the  royal  munifioeiice 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repeated  to  his  order  si  (be 
end  of  every  six  months. 

For  this  noble  and  spontaneous  generosity  of  the  Eoglisk 
monarch,  cardinal  York  conveyed  his  warm  aduiowiedg- 
ments  in  a  letter  to  sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1810;  and  Rus  VII.,  after  his  election,  addressed* 
letter  to  sir  John,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extnd;^ 

**  As  Pius  VI.  has  given  so  many  and  such  manifest  proo& 
of  the  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  the  generous  Ei^tish 
nation,  and  of  its  magnanimous  and  just  govemmcDt,  sod 
was  ever  solicitous  to  cultivate  harmony  and  friendsfaipy 
and  also  to  demonstrate  to  that  nation,  on  all  occasions, 
his  most  lively  attachment;  we  also,  pursuing  the  same 
steps,  will  equally  make  it  our  study  to  preserve  with  jeakna 
care  the  same  reciprocal  good  intelligence  and  union ;  and 
we  will  not  suffer  (as  far  as  lies  in  our  power)  that  England 
should  find  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair  of  Rome  another 
pontiff  difTering  from  him  who  so  invariably  acknowled"^edtbe 
kindness  and  friendships  that  England  entertained  for  him. 
With  respect  to  yourself,  we  shall  ever  take  pleasure  in 
proving  to  you  our  invariable  sentiments  on  all  occasions 
that  may  present  themselves  ;  and  we  remain,  with  the  most 
distinguished  consideration,  Pius  P.  P.  VII. 

•*  Venice,  at  St.  Georges,  May  10,  1810." 

The  countess  of  Albany  established  her  residence  at  the 
hotel  de  Bourgoyne,  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain  at  Paris, 
previously  to  the  death  of  her  consort.  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  de- 
scribing an  evening  passed  there,  in  1789*,  says,  that  in  one 
apartment  there  was  a  canopy,  with  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  thinks  had  belonged  to  the  princess  of 
Modena,    Queen  of  James  II.,  and  that  the   arms  were  on 

•  WraxalV«  Memovn  ^  \m  Otra  Time,  rul.  i.  p.  297. 
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article  of  plate.  Sir  Nathaniel  mentions  that  the  com« 
addressed  the  lady  as  countess  of  Albany,  but  that  the 
sties  practised  the  regal  forms  used  to  sovereigrns.  The 
,  he  also  observes^  were  paid  by  the  religious  in  the  ooo* 
which  she  visited  *•  These  honours  were  neither  desired 
le  coijnt  nor  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
h,  but  were  rather  offered  as  a  form  of  courtesy, 
1  often  pains  the  wound  it  is  intended  to  heaL  Pope 
VI.,  finding  that  the  superiors  of  the  Scotch  and 
colleges  had  received  the  count  Albany  with  regml 
irs,  issued  an  order  of  exile,  from  his  palace  Moote 
lOf  on  those  superiors,  and  they  were  replaced  by 
3.  The  countess  remained  in  Paris  until  the  revolution 
elled  her  to  quit  France.  She  was  then  kindly  received 
T  English  court,  and  experienced  the  hospitality  of  bit 
ty  George  UI. 

B  cardinal  York  returned  to  Rome  in  1801,  and  died 

greatly  beloved,  in  1807.     By  his  will,  dated  1798,  be 

cqueathed  his  property  to  his  relation,  count  Stuarton^ 

I  had  been  secured  by  the  French.     Of  all  the  wealib 
Stuarts  nothing  remains  but  some  family  maDuscripCt 

were  saved   from  oblivion  by  the  exertions  of  his 

I I  majesty. 


Chapter  XXX. 
GEORGB  IV. 


«^o  the  two  last  years  of  the  preceding  reign  the  inienul 
^ment  of  England  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  ftlaU, 
k-^  operative  classes  were  clamorous  for  a  radical  ftf 
""liament ;  so  that  at  the  'period  when  Georgt  1^ 

"^e  year  1786  the  writer  had  an  opportvnitf  of  irit»c«*}if  ifcgmy  ] 
tihe  count  and  eoantets  Albaaj  entered  th«  cosvMt  4f  lUlriUk 
^^lioarg  St.  Victor,  when  «ereral  HU^'itiy  ;->^  ftWm,  ^  ^  < 
^rA  Blount,  Jerniaghsm,  and  Clifford,  w€r<  wtrtnH  Va  H 
ofviewiflg  the  fair  inhabitamU  of  Uie  eottvcat 


aioMni  zrw  ;  |ui 

fKodrnmitit  (^diidi  event  look  plaoe  on  tibe  31at  ^  Jmamrfi 
1820)  the  people  ihewed  evident  meriu  of  fttMrthfiiiini, 
BoC»  however^  at  the  acoesiion  of  hie  mefoBty,  to  vritoM  pawi 
ihey  were  ever  finnlj  end  aineRvly  ntteched,  bnt  tolhe  per* 
eons  who  had  been,  and  still  eontinaed  to  be,  the  kadcrvrf 
the  admunatration. 

The  eouapiracy  of  Tfaiitlewood  and  hie  niifwiiiif ■  ww  vm 
diacovered,  and  the  prbccedinga  adopted  on  the  otCMioa 
eauaed  great  divisions  in  the  poUie  inind.     Some  emaklcisd 
those  persons  to  haye  formed  a  meeting  fiir  the  solepiiipsss 
of  discussing  the  grievances  vrhich  pieeaod  open  die  asiiii^ 
end  that  one  Edwards,  employed  as  a  spy  bj  (gmuBsaaTt 
had  urged  their  irritated  fedings  by  erety  ineestive  m  lb 
power,  nntil  they  committed  some  treasonaUe  act,  the  psairik« 
nent  of  which  would  jastiiy  th^  severe  menaiires  at  ttet  liMi 
adopted  by  the  government ;  whilst  others  seafiy  baievrd  IM 
e  plan  had  been  fixed  to  murder  all  the  csbijaei  ■Mslen.  Is 
proof  of  the  real  bad  design  of  these  men,  n  mnrfier  of  Ir- 
avms,  with  a  quantity  of  ammunttion  and  Tarioos  hsfiS" 
ments,  were  seized  by  the  body  of  police,  vHio,  headed  by  Mr. 
Birnie,  the  magistrate,  went  to  their  place  of  rendesvoos,  i 
lofl  over  a  stable,  in  Cato-street,  near  the  EdgwareHStd 
Nine  of  the  conspirators  were  secured;  five  of  whom,  TOrth- 
wood,  Davidson,  Ings,  Brunt,  and  Tidd,  having  been  tiied 
and  condemned  as  ringleaders  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  against  the  goTeroment, 
sufiered  hanging  and  decapitation  on  the   1st  of  May.    No 
sooner  had  the  death  of  the  conspirators  ceased  to  be  the 
public  theme,  than  the  popular  voice  was  raised  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  queen  consort  in  London.    The 
endeavours  of  ministers  to  prevent  her  stay,  and  the  rewhf 
tion  they  formed  on  her  majesty's  refusing  to  cotanply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  cabinet  in  that  matter,  led  to  a  trial,  in  wWeh 
the  sympathies  of  Europe  were  generally  interested.    The 
feelings  of  the  English  nation  were  so  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
circumstance,  and  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  be- 
came a  matter  of  such  anxious  inquiry,  that  each  indiridoil 
entered  into  the  case  ^^  oxi^  \w  ^\^!(^\kft  ^n^ii^  ^eisonaJIv  cot'    i 
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d  ;  SO  that  the  domestic  happiness  of  families  was  hot 
quendy  divided  according  to  their  conflicting  opinions 
da  point.  It  has  ever  been  a  national  characteristic  in 
English  to  protect  the  weak ;  consequently  the  trial  of 
loeen  became  unpopular*  and  the  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
Bs  agidnst  her  majesty  was  withdrawn,  which  the  popu- 
conceiving  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  her  innocence^ 
celebrated  this  conclusion  of  the  business  as  a  triumph 
ler  part  Meanwhile,  the  accusers  of  the  queen  con* 
sd  to  a(^  towards  her  as  tliough  she  were  guilty.  The 
h  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  public  solicitude  in  the 
iring  year,  however,  considerably  abated  the  intense  in- 
I  her  case  had  excited.  It  would  be  unjust  to  venture 
positive  opinion  on  a  transaction,  the  real  circumstances 
lich  are  as  yet  known  only  to  the  actors  in  it ;  but  when 
~  spirit  shall  have  subsided  in  the  lapse  of  time,  future 
rs  may  probably  be  able  to  declare  the  truth. 
F«  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
aons  this  sessions  was  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
Cor  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  amendments  pro* 
L  by  sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  criminal  laws,  after  th^ 
I  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  winter  occupation  of  the 
.ment  was  more  turbulent  than  important,  as  it  chiefly 
d  in  contentious  disputations  respecting  the  queen's 
1. 

e  house  of  Bourbon  lost  one  of  its  immediate  descend- 

the  due  de  Berri,  who  was  assassinated  in  June  by  a 

ci  named  Louvel.    The  murderer,  on  his  trial,  disclaimed 

^  any  participators  in  the  crime,  and  he  was  beheaded 

^  7th.     In  the  same  month  Ireland  lost  one  of  her  best 

s,  Mr.  Grattan,  the  contemporary  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 

He  had  contemplated,  with  parental  fears,  that  the 

of  his  country  with  England  would  drain  the  former  of 

Lernal  resources  by  the  emigration  of  her  most  wealthy 

c^fluential  men.    The  immediate  results  of  that  act  occa- 

c^  Mr.  Grattan  to  retire  from  public  life,  from  whence  he 

more  emerged  on  the  accession  of  Yua  ipie^«u\.  tM!l\^'s^?i^ 


Lue  ^rounos  oi  re 
tinl  policj ;  and  a  bill  was  brougbt  in  fi 
placing  the  Cmtbolics  on  a  par  with  their  P 
which  Hr.  Peel  engaged  to  oppose  in  ev( 
coDtiii]«iceiiieat  of  the  business  appearec 
StaBbrdabire,  Mgned  by  Dr.  Miloer*,  pray 
bill  might  not  pass  into  law,  because  "  it  it 
restrictions  on  conscience." 

Much  interesting  discussion  passed  on  t 
bishops  opposed  it,  and  said  it  amounted  t 
the  Catholic  faith.  However,  on  a  secon 
Commons,  it  carried  a  majority  of  seventeei 
third  reading.  On  the  Sd  of  April  it  went 
where  the  duke  of  Sussex  and  the  bishop  c 
in  favour  of  it,  and  the  duke  of  York  o 
ground  of  its  being  likely  to  produce  serio 
said)  in  the  constitution.  Prior  to  tbis  tim< 
policy  of  lord  Liverpool,  whenever  eDiaaci[ 
thotics  was  proposed,  to  quash  the  queslia 
daring,  that  if  the  Catholics  obtained  their  d 
lianient  would  cease  to  be  protestant.  The 
admonished  of  the  danger,  and  the  bill  was 
the  bisbap  of  Norwich  told  them  that  the  pe 
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been  used  to  sleep  in  his  campaigns ;  it  was  afterwards 
^ed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  encased  in  one  of  ma- 
Euy,  and,  with  the  sword  and  mantle  worn  by  him  at  the 
t«  of  Marengo  laid  on  it,  was  on  the  9th,  deposited  in  a 
"^  prepared  on  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  pointed  out« 
"^Ki]]^  by  which  he  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  wealth, 
^ted  14th  of  April,  1821.  On  the  14th  of  May  his  ex- 
S^B-caoip,  baron  Gourgaud,  and  some  others,  forwarded  a 
Son  tto  the  chamber  of  deputies,  praying  for  the  removal 
s  remains  to  France,  but  the  petition  was  disregarded. 
ra  July  19,  the  princess  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  duke 
duchess  of  Cambridge,  was  born. 

•  bome,  the  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his  present 
■4ty  seemed  wholly  to  engross  the  public  mind,  and  they 

conducted  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  The  ceremony 
place  on  the  19th  of  July.  By  the  special  orders  of  his 
=^rty,  the  royal  parks  and  places  of  amusement  were 
^vn  open ;  every  species  of  national  festivity  was  gratui^ 
^^  provided ;  and  such  measures  were  adopted  for  security 
^  'accident,  that  all  could  enjoy  their  separate  amusement 
^^nt  fear  or  restraint.  A  few  days  afler  the  coronation^ 
^^esty  visited  Ireland,  and  delighted  the  multitude,  who 
i^ed  near  the  royal  person  on  his  landing,  by  saying  with 
^^  frankness  and  hilarity,  '*  Go,  and  do  by  me  as  I  shall 
you ;  drink  my  health  in  a  bumper ;  I  shall  drink  all 
in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whisky."  Political  and  re^ 
animosities  were  at  once  forgotten,  and  during  the 
r^s  short  visit  the  people  of  Ireland  seemed  anxious  only 
^pw  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign. 
^  September  the  king  proceeded  to  Hanover,  and  having 
^ined  ten  days  with  his  foreign  subjects,  returned  to 
^l^and. 

r.  Canning  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 

rnment  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  being  nomi- 
^^  to  succeed  the  marquis  of  Hastings  as  the  governor  of 
^  «,  he  resolved,  prior  to  his  departure,  to  dv€it\v\^>\v%VL  Vcccdc* 

by  an  act  that  should  render  h\a  narcve  au^  rckcwtfyt^  ^^^ 
^o  small  portion  of  his  countrymen.    On  \Xv^  ^^>\\  ^^  ^^ 
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he  brought  in  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  tdndt 
catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  house,  and  he  rioqoently  afiiM 
to  the  hardships  of  noble  Catholics  throwing  aside  their  robes 
till  another  (he  hoped  far  distant)  ccnronation  called  for  Mr 
being  brought  forth  again. 

Mr.  PUinkett  seconded  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  measure  wis 
&voured  by  lord  Londonderry ;  but  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  soe- 
ceeded  lord  Sidmouth  as  the  home  secretary  io  January, 
apposed  it :  the  bill,  however,  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

In  Ireland,  where  lord  Wellesley  had  been  well  ncared 
as  lord-lieutenant,  the  people  were  in  a  turbolent  aid  dis- 
satisfied state.  The  most  opulent  iiirmers  were  injmed  b^ 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agfricultural  produce:  this 
qpread  through  the  subordinate  classes;  and  the  cultivator 
not  finding  himself  able  to  answer  the  demands  that  were 
made  upcm  him,  defied  the  laws  which  imposed  such  ineofr 
¥enient  obligations. 

It  is  but; justice  to  the  distressed  Irish,  to  observe,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  English  government  towards  Ireland  was 
more  likely  to  increase,  than  to  heal  its  wounds;  since, 
instead  of  devising  means  by  which  their  general  conditioD 
could  be  improved,  they  sought  only  to  stop  the  career  of 
rebellion  by  force,  without  adopting  any  measures  for  their 
comfort.  Two  bills  passed  for  this  purpose:  one  for  the 
re-enactment  of  the  insurrection  act ;  the  other  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  during  the  next  six  months. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  king  commenced  his  journey 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  with  every  respedfiii 
demonstration  of  loyalty,  and  remained  with  his  northern 
subjects  nearly  three  weeks.  During  the  period  of  his 
absence,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  lord  Londonderry, 
committed  the  dreadful  act  of  suicide.  The  inquest  on  the 
body  pronounced  his  lordship  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
insanity  at  the  time.  Perhaps  no  minister  ever  left  a  more 
▼aried  character ;  his  friends  extolling  him  for  the  practice  oC 
«teiy  Tirtue  that  could  adortv  a  statesman ;  whilst  his  oppo- 
Mute  degraded  h\R  name  VviSa.  «s«t^  «vei^cw»XvsV  ^^jithet 
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1  that  each  extreme  was  erroneous,  it  must  be  left 
I  future  historians  to  ascertain  the  just  meed  of  his  deserts, 
I  divested  of  that  party  spirit  which  still  sheds  its  in- 
over   such    recent    ev«nts.      Lord    Londonderry's 
i  were  placed  between  those  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr,  Pitt, 
tminster  Abbey, 
B  October,  the  duke  of  Wellington  went  to  the  congress 
a  supply  the  place  of  the  lute  diplomatist,  lord 
ndonderry.     Mr.  Canning  succeeded  as  foreign  minister; 
,  without  opposition  from  sotne  of  his  future 

Msiderable  speculation  in  foreig'n  loans  was  the  prevail- 

iy«tem  of  this  year  ;  this  species  of  gambling  opened  the 

money  market  to  many  adventurers,  who  obtained  credit  for 

a   time,  but  a  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  Columbian  slock,  in 

JVovember,  was  a  forerunner  of  the  reverses  which  followed; 

Is  were  ruined,  and  a  general  panic  was  universally  felt. 

I  material  change  in  foreign  politics  came    ander  the 

!   of  parliament ;   but,  in   the  latter  end  of  this   year, 

Hca  was   in  a  slate   of  p^eal    internal   commotion.     All 

mpe  looked  to  the  termination  of  the  congress  of  Verona, 

I  -flul^ect  of  which  was  concealed    by  the  most   cautious 

sesy,  and  little  of  the  result  was  known  when  (he  parties 

o  formed  it  separated.     Spain  was  in  a  hostile  po.'iition  in 

ktiOQ  to  France;   and  Portugal  was  employed  in  carrying 

D  efTect  the  provisions  of  her  new  constitution. 

Rie  boundary  between  the  English  possessions  in  Canada, 

i  the  United  States  of  America,  was  fixed  at  Ghent,  by 

jMnisBioBers  appointed  by  the  two  powers.     AR^r  passing 

hiOBth  of  uncertainty,  respecting  the  nomination  of  a  fureign 

r,  the  seals  of  that  office  were  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 

Aht  very  time  that  every  preparation  was  completed  for 

■  sailing  to  India,  lord  Amherst  going  out  as  governor  iu 

X  of  him. 

On  the  r2th  of  March,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Madrid, 
b!e  adjustment   of  complaints    respecting   tbe 
ipture  of  British   vesMls  and   property,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tries  of  their  majesties  of  Great  Br'viaiw  a\vA3'5tt.\vi-,  -asLfLcm. 
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the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning^  laid  before  parliament  the 
diplomatic  papers  relative  to  the   ne^tiation  on  the  state 
affairs  between  France  and  Spain.     The  opposition  memben 
were  well  inclined  to  vote  for  our  interference  with  France, 
to  prevent  its  invasion  of  Spain  ;  but  the  country  was  better 
pleased  to  see  England  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.   Whilst 
France  was  engaged  in  an  unfair  war,  for  the  purpose  ot 
replacing  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  on    the  throne  of  Spun, 
Mr.  Canning  was  employed  in  planning*  and  effectuating  a 
beneficial    change  in   the  character    of   our   relations  with 
Spanish  America ;  a  change  which  was  equally  advantagpeor/5 
to  the  commerce  of  England,  and  to  the  independence  (^  the 
South  Americans;  while  the  people  of  that   vast  tenitorf 
received  the  most  efficient  aid  from  the  exertions  o(  lord 
Cochrane,  who  took  the  command  of  their  fleets. 

The  cause  of  the  Greeks  excited  a  sympathy  in  the  English 
nation,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  Lord  Byron,  who  used 
great  personal  exertions  to  aid  them  in  recovering  their  iude- 
pendence,  wrote  from  Genoa,  to  recommend  the  forming  of  an 
emigrant  population  in  the  Greek  islands,  as  preferable,  in 
point  of  the  resources  of  natural  luxuries,  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  other  places  of  English  emigration. 

Bills  to  remove  certain  grievances  from  the  Catholics 
were  again  proposed,  but  were  deferred  to  the  following 
session.  Numbers  of  petitions  were  presented,  praying  for 
parliamentary  reform :  that  from  Yorkshire  was  most  remark- 
able; inasmuch  as  it  contained  seventeen  thousand  and 
eighty-three  signatures,  and  was  three  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length.  A  reduction  of  salary  to  the  clerks  in  the 
government  offices  was  adopted,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
public  expenditure.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  lord  Bexley;  and  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  him 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Some  alterations  took  place  regarding  the  Catholics.    A 

person  could  hold  a  revenue  office  on  taking  the  oath  of 

ali^iance,  and  an  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 

official  duties;  a  \aw  ^\so  ^^<&^^^^  >fi\C\0(\  ^xsahled  the  earl 


niBrsbal  and  his  deputy,  to  exercise  that  office  without  tukinj 
tbe  oath    of  supremacy,  or  signing  the  declaralioii  against 
^  ^amnbstantiutifin.     An  uct  was  also  passed,  which  reversed 
^^k  attainder  o(  lord   StafTord  and  others :  it  received  the 
^^■j^s  sanction;  by  which  the   forfeited   titles  of  the    earl- 
^^hns  of  Mar,    Kenmure,   ami  Perth,  and  the    honours  of 
^OTd  Nairn,  were  restored  to  the  respective  claimants.     A  de- 
scription of  the  Catholic  association,  as  held  in  Dublin,  was 
given  in  the  House  of  Comtnoits,  but  little  notice  was  (alcen 

^Hfllte  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  was  frequently 
^^nufl^t  forward  in  this,  aad  tlie  former  session.  Ministers 
^^fevoCBted  a  middle  course ;  and  resohilions  passed  in  the 
Ctoimons  for  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
'  <teBb*r,  Louis  XVIII.  expired.  His  remains  were  conducted 
I  great  pomp  to  St.  Denis,  and  were  there  interred  in 
■  chapel  of  St.  Louis.  The  count  D'Artois  succeeded  to 
D  throne,  by  the  title  of  Charles  X. 
kord  Byron,  to  whose  poetical  genius  the  past  glories  of 
e  rendered  sacred,  resolved  to  assist  that  people 
malty  by  his  counsels  ;  but  before  he  could  put  in  execu- 
Jba  the  plan  he  bad  formed  in  their  favour,  he  fell  a  victim, 
I  has  been  supposed,  to  the  intense  anxiety  he  felt  In  (heir 
e.  He  died  at  Missolonglii,  and  his  remains  were 
»ught  to  England,  to  be  deposited  with  those  of  his  an- 

i  credit  of  the  nation  was  this  year  deeply  affected  by 

b  disastrous  results  of  over-specidation.    Many  wealthy  mer- 

pants  and  bankers  became  bankrupts,  and  the   embarrassed 

e  of  Ihe   currency  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  at 

ipening.     A  consideration  of  the  slate  of  Ireland  became 

Ikt  the  subject  of  discussion.     Finding  it  was  in  coutempla- 

n  to  restrain  the  Catholic  Associalion,   a  great  meeting  of 

!  members  took  place  in  Dulilin,  from  which  a  deputation 

;  appointed  to  bring  their  petition  to  England.     The  bar- 

iifers  O'Connell  and  Shcil  exerted  (heir  eloquence  with  great 

Ret ;  and  Mr,  Brougham  presented  the  ^etitioa,  vtVixiAv  it^- 
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dared  the  purity  and  innocence  of  their  intentions;  bat  the 
Toice  of  the  parliament  was  against  them ;  and  a  new  isuh 
ciation  was  therefore  formed  on  more  general  principles. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  to  pro- 
pose the  framing  of  a  new  oath  thai  should  be  less  ofafec* 
tionable  to  that  body.  The  debates  were  very  animated  oa 
each  side  of  the  question.  The  known  opinion  of  Mr.  Can* 
ning  in  its  favour  inspired  the  Catholics  with  confidence. 
Mr.  Peel  opposed  the  bill  with  his  usual  arguments,  and 
when  it  reached  the  upper  house,  Ijord  JGldon  delivered  his 
long-cherished  sentiments  in  a  most  energetic  ■anaer. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  subject  was  better  received  than  attuj 
former  period ;  but  on  the  25th,  the  duke  of  York,  feeling 
himself  conscientiously  called  upon,  proceeded  to  the  houses 
and  there,  in  a  short  and  impressive  speech^  delivered  his 
opinion  with  an  earnestness  and  solemnity  that  had  the 
greatest  effect  on  his  hearers ;  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  cob> 
siderable  majority. 

In  the  fallowing  session  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  Ireland.  Their  report  shewed  that 
the  lower  classes  had  no  certain  means  of  employment,  and 
were  many  of  them  living  in  a  degraded  state,  without  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  their  condition. 

Few  matters  of  importance  occurred  in  the  year  1S26, 
with  the  exception  of  the  treaty,  signed  on  the  24ih  of 
February,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  between  the  British 
in  India  and  the  Burmese;  when  lord  Combermere  re- 
turned to  his  station  at  Calcutta.  Parliament  having  been 
dissolved,  a  general  election  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  new  parliament  met  in  November  ;  an  unusual  case  al 
that  season  of  the  year,  but  which  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  ministers  to  grant  an  indemnity  for 
the  violation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  the  necessities  of  the 
country  had  induced  them  to  obtain,  through  an  order  in 
council.  At  this  period  Mr.  Peel  continued  to  exercise  to 
talents  in  improving  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Upofl 
C¥)eiy  question,  except  CaXYio^^  eaiVDucc^^trcL,  ^Oeu^  ^RBLtiments 


r 


:ter  were  in  nuison  with  those  of  Ihe  Torcj^  secri-tary, 
1  appeared  to  enjoy  the  lull  confidence  of  the  prime 

;  &tb  of  Janoary,  in  1827,  the  duke  of  York  paid  the 
bt  of  nature.  His  complaint,  llie  dropsy,  hail  in- 
EO  rapidly  during  the  previous  six  months,  ai  to 
ery  effort  of  medidne :  aware  of  its  iiro^rem,  hh 
Tbness  inijuired,  and  was  informed,  of  his  danger ; 
lared  to  meet  the  event  with  Christian  fortitude.  He 
tbe  spiritual  comforts  of  liis  church,  and  continued  lo 
the  most  important  parts  of  his  official  duties  till 
very  few  days  of  his  death.  By  those  whom  he  hail 
,  with  his  personal  acquaintance,  he  was  sincerely 
^«Bd  by  ail  esteemed  in  liia  capacity  of  coinniaiider- 
il^  he  identified  himself  with  the  welfare  and  the 
fOne  military  service;  reforming  many  of  its  abuses. 
Bring  the  station  of  the  private  soldier  comfortable  to 
eelin^,  and  respectable  in  the  eyen  of  the  public 
i  of  Wellington  succeeded  liim  in  his  high  and  imr 
iffice. 

e  17th  of  February  lord  Liverpool  was  attacked 
>ke  of  apoplexy,  which  deprived  the  nation  of  his 
jrvices.  The  country  looked  to  Mr.  Canning  as 
ssor ;  but  three  weeks  were  allowed  to  pass  with- 
jomi nation.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  March 
-was  pleased  to  advise  with  Mr.  Canning  respecting; 
ation  of  the  cabinet,  when  the  latter  proposed  iliat  it 
hve  for  its  basis,  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
lie  emancipation  ;  and  in  deference  lo  the  king,  and 
f  the  leading  members,  proposed  his  own  resigna- 
t  he  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  adjust^ 
3.e  declined  joining  an  administration  such  as  the 
re  opposite  opinions  caused  a  division  of  sentiments  % 
najesty  resolved  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  would  iio& 
sr  au  anti -catholic  leader,  should  he  the  ynxconv- 
urtj-eight  hours  after  this  determinalion  «aE\aMaW**» 
~  the  leading  ministers  resigned,  V)pob  ttttft  "^ft^* 
proceeded  to  the  king,  and  hswing  A^^  •r»\ufi  v^^ 
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jesty  the  several  resiffnations,  said,  **  See  here,  sire,  wbat  dis- 
ables me  from  executing  your  majesty's  will.'*  The  VJn^, 
however,  acted  upon  his  previously  expressed  intentions,  ud 
Mr.  Canning  retired  from  the  royal  presence,  prime  minister* 

The  change  that  followed  extended  to  every  office  of  any 
importance.  The  Easter  recess  ^ave  time  for  fresh  elections, 
and  parliament  opened  with  lord  Lfyndburst,  as  lord  dian- 
cellor;  earl  of  Harrowhy,  president  of  the  council;  dake  of 
Portland,  lord  privy  seal ;  viscount  Dudley,  the  secreUrj  for 
foreign  affairs ;  and  viscount  Goderich  (late  IVIr.  Bobinson) 
colonial  secretary.  Political  principles  changed  the  position 
of  the  memhers,  and  the  ci-devant  opposition  now  ibmied  tbe 
ministerial  party. 

Mr.  Peel  first  entered  upon  the  motives  which  caused  his 
desertion  of  the  cabinet,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  the  poli- 
tical principles  which  had  directed  his  conduct  during  eigfatect 
years.  He  professed  to  be  the  supporter  of  the  principles  d 
the  late  duke  of  York,  and  of  lord  Liverpool ;  and  having 
recapitulated  the  whole  period  of  his  career,  sat  down  with  a 
consciousness  of  triumph  at  the  applause  given  by  his 
hearers  to  his  ingenious  explanation.  Mr.  Canning  informed 
them,  that  the  Catholic  question  was  no  longer  to  be  « 
cabinet  question,  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  looked  forward  to 
its  pn^adual  and  eventual  success.  The  duke  of  WelliugloBi 
in  defending  his  secession  from  office,  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
wishing  to  become  prime  minister ;  and  declared  that  he 
should  have  been  worse  than  mad  had  he  conceived  the 
insane  notion  of  filling  that  office.  Much  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  it  was  suggested  that  deceit  existed  some* 
where.  Either  the  king  was  deceived  in  understanding  (hat 
the  Catholic  question  would  be  given  up ;  or  Ireland  was 
deceived,  in  the  belief  that  the  new  administration  would 
carry  the  question.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  bishop 
of  London  declared  from  high  authority  that  the  king  was  as 
adverse  to  Catholic  emancipation  as  his  father  had  been. 

The  principal  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  was  the 
Corn  Bill,  which  the  amendment  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  House  of  Liords,  ea.vx^^d\.c^\^^^^^\»se;  it  was  there- 
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trithdrawn,  and  a  temporary  act  substituted.  Mr. 
mtinued  his  exertions  in  reforming  and  improving  ihe 
ul  law.  Little  had  been  done  in  the  house  when  Ihe 
b  closed  ;  but  much  vituperative  laii^uaire  had  beea 
tend  many  remarks  had  fallen  from  Mr,  Canning, 
>sbewed  the  irritable  stale  of  his  feeling.  He  main- 
tthe  warfare  nobly  ;  hut  the  eicKion  of  his  mind  over' 
a  his  bodily  strength,  and  after  only  four  months 
ifl  with  the  storm,  he  expired,  on  the  8lh  of  Au^st, 
kwick,  under  the  same  roof  in  which  Mr,  Fox  had 
«d  his  last ;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Id  be  unfair  to  pass  any  opinion  on  so  short  an  ad- 
btion  as  that  of  Mr.  Cannini;;  but  in  his  former 
y  of  forei^  secrelury,  he  had  ably  maintained  the 
t  and  boldly  supported  the  digfnity,  of  England  among 
{nations.  He  was  esteemed  fur  his  wisdom  as  a  states- 
SmI  admired  as  the  most  able  orator  of  the  day;  while 
brity  of  his  sarcastic  wit  waa  often  sorely  felt  by  his 

^changes  took  place  on  the  demise  of  Mr.  Canninefj 
Ikdericti  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  handS|. 
^  duke  of  Wellington  resumed  the  command  of  the 
lord  William  Bentinck  went  out  as  •govern or- general 
b ;  and  lord  Charles  Somerset,  whose  conduct  had 
B  him  obnoxious  as  governor,  was  recalled  from  Iha 
F  Good  Hope.  It  was  understood  ihal  he  would 
kquiry  in  the  hou.se,  but  the  chaises  which  then  were 
be  against  him,  were  not  spoken  of  there  after  his 

Lcnbinet  which  succeeded  Mr.  Canning,  was  formed 
La  mixture  of  jarring  spirits  as  rendered  every  attempt 
pcise  the  power.s  of  government  inefficient.  The  lata 
L  among  its  members  had  been  few,  but  it  wanted  the 
whose  wisdom  and  talents  could  reconcile  opposing* 
^s.  The  fir^t  squabble  was  with  Mr.  Herries,  the 
tencellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  whose  department  his 
kies  hud  encroached,  by  appoinliiig  a  cWmto^iv  eS  "tea-j 
committee,  without  previously  conauUVa^  Viu 
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conduct,  in  a  matter  so  especially  under  his  diredioo,  gvre    <: 
Mr.  Herries  just  canse  for  resi^ing^  an  office,  which  be  sair    tt 
it  was    meant   he    should    only-   nominally   direct     \ai     t 
Goderidi,  finding  himself  in  a  situation  whidi,  dther  throng 
the  urbanity  of  his  mind,  or  the  weakness  of  hit  nenes,  k 
could  not  support,  resigned  his  place  of  premier  hefore  tk 
parliament  met.     The  king,  who  at  that  moment  roosibe 
said  to  hare  been  in  a  difficult  dilenama,  shewed  a  diseen- 
ment,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  justified  in  its  resnlL 
His  majesty  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  administiatioi    | 
to  that  person,  who,  a  few  months   before,  had  declared  lie 
should  hare  thought  himself  insane,   could  he  lure  wkM 
for  the  office.     The  duke  of  Wellington  formed  an  simiu*' 
tration  by  collecting  the  seceders   at  the  commencemeiit  of    ■ 
Mr.  Canning^s  premiership,,  and,  with  the  exoeptioD  (^  loid    I 
Lyndhurst's  retaining  the  chancellorship,  it  was  similar  to  the    1 
one  when  lord  Liverpool  had  the  direction  of  its  moTemeits. 
The   conduct    of  Mr.    Huskisson,    immediately   after  the 
cabinet  was   fixed,    in   offering  his    resignation,  which  he    { 
intended  should  have  operated  only  as  a  threat,  but  which 
was  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  shewed  the  judgment  and 
decisive  character  of  his  grace ;  and  stood  as  a  proof  to  his 
colleagues,  and  to   the   public,  that   his  conduct  would  b^ 
guided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  previously  concerted  plsa^ 
When  the  parliament  opened  on  the  29  th  of  January,  the 
king,  in  his  speech,  regretted  that  his    conciliatory  efibrts, 
jointly  with  Russia  and  France,  to  terminate  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  should  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino  ;  but  hoped  it  would  only  delay,  uot  pre- 
vent, the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Europe.     The  speech. 
with  the  motion  of  address,  was  followed   in  the  ComiDons 
by    explanations   from   ministers ;    and   the    secrets   of  the 
cabinet,  as  to  their  conduct,  were  anticipated  by  Mr.  Peel, 
who   made   it   appears   that    the   great    public    question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  left  open  to  Uie  free  opinion  ot 
every  member;  and  that  the   patronage  of  Ireland  wouU 
remain,  as  during  Mr.  Canning's  administration,  neutral. 
Mr.  Peel  mainiauied,  V\V}!ci  ^^^i  earnestness,  the  right  of 
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orling  independent  principles,  and  asaerted  his  deiermi- 

«i  never  to  accept  of  olIic«  under  llie  promise  of  od- 

ig  lo  any  particular  views  or  iuttresis. 

le  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  passed    this 

an,  with  the  form  of  a  declaration  lo  be  used  instead  of 

former  oaths.      Immediately   succeeding'   this  repeal,  sir 

is  Burdett  made  a  motion  fur  the  house  lo  Ibrm  itself 

committee,  lo  consider  lUe  slule  of  the  laws  aflectin^ 

D  CULolies.     A  repetition  of  former  ar^menls  was 

by  tile  parlies  for  and  against  the  meBE^tire;  and 

was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  the  friends  of 

bill  anticipated  its  future  success,  from  the  conciliatory 

of  the  prime  minister. 

I  the  short  period  Mr.  Canning  was  in  power,  the 

in  Ireland  were  more  tranquil,  from  a  belief  that 

led  takina:  the  first  fit  opportunity  to  procure  the 

ed  boon.     When  llie  duke  of  Wellington  entered  on  the 

t  of  prime  minister,  the  leaders  of  the  association  uttered 

Dt  iuvectives  uguinst  him;  tliey  neul,  irid^ttd, beyond  a 

war  uf  words;  tor  finding  the  furty-shiliing  freeholders 

B  powerful    influence    at    the    county   elections,    they 

red,  by  obtaining  command  of  the  voices  of  this  class  ia 

ad,  to  wage  war  against  the  English  ministry;  and  they 

iphed  in  the  success  of  their  plan.     Mr,   Vesey  FiLz- 

by  accepting    the    office    of  president  of  the  board 

■ode,  had  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and 

pf^ulnr  leader  of  the  Catholic  association,  Mr.  O'Connell, 

proposed   to    take   his  place.      This  gentleman's   un- 

ied  perseverance  was   well  known ;    his  talents   as   an 

r  were  most  influential ;  and  when  he  declared  to  his 

that'  he  could  legally  sit  in   the  House  of  Com- 

wilhout  taking  the  usual  oaths,  his  professional  know- 

uf  the  law  gained  credit  for  the  assertion. 

.  Fitzgerald  had  always  voted  in  favour  of  emanci- 

I,  and  the  gentleman  opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell  was  in 

same  interest;    the  latter,   however,  was  elected.     The 

ive  an   importance,  and  an  authority,  I 

isociation,  which,  if  exercised  in  other 
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tioM,  wootd  mider  tlMir  liody  fiimiiddftle  to  die  EagM 
gOTcmmeiit  The  Mntimciito  of  Mn  DawBOD,  a  conty 
member,  delivered  at  a  public  dinner,  giTcn  in  Loatair 
dcrry  on  the  12th  of  Angaat,  admowledged  thii  poaa. 
Such  language,  held  by  the  brother-in-law  of  Ifr.  Fed,  vko 
had  hitherto  been  the  firm  opponent  of  emaaciptlioo,  ^ 
duced  a  ehange  in  the  minda  of  thoae  who  thooglfttke 
ministry  averse  to  the  measure.  SVom  this  favourable  oomb, 
the  agitators  in  Ireland  formed  a  ayatemaftic  mode  of  (mo- 
oeeding,  which  they  pursued  with  unabating  encrgf  dviig 
the  whole  winter.  In  the  antamn,  the  duke  of  ClHnee 
thought  proper  to  resign  the  office  of  high  adminL  The 
admutalty  was  then  put  into  commisaion,  and  lord  MMh 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Fnmee  «is 
occupied  with  many  internal  changes;  the  year  had  conuneaoed 
with  new  minteters,  and  concluded  with  the  expohioBof 
those,  Ibr  others  of  more  liberal  principles. 

In  Portugal,  Don  Miguel  had  occupied  the  regency  of  dw 
kingdom  by  the  authority  of  his  brother,  Don  IMio;  todir 
a  promise  to  maintain  its  laws  and  institutions.  He  visted 
England  in  the  month  of  December  the  preceding  year, 
and  enjoyed  the  gaieties  of  London  during  two  mootii^ 
when  he  returned  to  Portugal.  The  mask  which  had  coft- 
cealed  his  insidious  intention  was  soon  thrown  aside;  ^ 
perfidious  and  cruel  conduct  caused  the  young  qoMDi 
Donna  Maria,  to  be  sent  to  Europe,  with  an  intention  that 
she  should  land  at  Genoa,  and  so  proceed  to  Vienna,  to  ber 
grandfather,  the  emperor  of  Austria ;  but  when  the  firigate 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  her  conduc- 
tors thought  it  more  prudent  to  bring  her  to  England,  where 
she  was  kindly  received  by  his  majesty  and  the  British  court. 

With  Spain,  the  English  government  had  had  no  traus- 
action,  except  that  of  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  the  bonds  for  a  loan  granted  by  England  to  the 
Cortes,  and  which  Spain  refused  to  recognize.  There  were 
other  claims  from  British  individuals,  amounting  to  upward 
of  three  millions  sterling,  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  forces 
in  their  struggXe  w\lVi  ¥TW!k<i^\w\^^«»\  ^t  which,  includins 
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I   by  Britisli  subjects  at    sea,  the   different  claimanls, 

i  delays  of  the  commissioners  who  were  autho- 

t  Id  aetUe  the  busineas,  mid  ihen  by  difterent  pretexts  to 

1   the  paymenl,  petitioned  the  aid  of  parliament,  and  a 

ivention  was  entered  into  in  October,  between  lord  Aber- 

I  and  count  Ofalia,  when  it  was  agreeil  to  accept  nine 

ndred    thousand    pounds    in    full   of  all  claims,    by  four 

talmeDts. 

e  Liondon  university  opened  on  the  1st  of  October.     St. 

)  docks,  which  were  beg^n  on   the  3rd  of  May, 

,  and   had  afforded  employment  to   two  thousand  five 

1  workmen,  were  opened  on   the  25th  of  the  same 

NoiMng  very  material  occurred  in  the  commencement  of 
byear;  but  the  public  mind  was  much  engrossed  on  the 
ISject  of  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  question.  Whilst  that 
important  business  was  under  the  consideration  of  parliamenl, 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  happened  between  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  lord  Winchilsea,  owtn|^  to  some  miscon- 
struction on  his  grace's  conduct  conveyed  in  a  letter  from 
lord  Winchilsea,  when  he  withdrew  his  uame  as  a  subscriber 
to  the  King;'s  College.  The  affair  rose  out  of  their  separate 
interests  in  politics;  and  a  hostile  meeting  took  place  in 
Battersea  fields,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  but  which  happily 
ended  without  bloodshed. 

His  majesiy'.s  speech  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  was  read  by  the  chancellor,  and  concluded 
In  the  following  manner  : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"^  "  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  majesty's 

r:nued  solicitude. 
His  majesty  laments  that  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Rngdom,  an  association  should  still  exist,  which  is  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  ;  which  keeps  alive  discord  and  ill-will  amongst 
his  majesty's  subjects  ;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, effectually  obstruct  every  eflbrt  permanently  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland. 

1  ^ 
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**  His  majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  (lie 
support  of  his  parliament;  and  his  majesty  feels  assured  that 
you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as  may  enable  \i» 
majesty  to  maintain  his  just  author! 1 3'. 

**  His  majesty  recommends  that,  when  this  essential  object 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  de- 
liberate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  lod 
that  you  should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabili- 
ties on  his  Roman  Catholic  sufc^Ls. 

"  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabili- 
ties can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  pennanent 
security  of  our  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  cbare^e. 

**  These  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in 
this  Protestant  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  de- 
termination of  his  majesty  to  preserve  inviolate. 

**  His  majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance, deeply  interesting  to  the  best  feelings  of  his  people, 
and  involving  the  tranquillity  and  concord  of  the  Uuited 
Kingdom,  with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  ffii^ 
best  ensure  the  successful  issue  of  your  deliberations.'* 

On  the  duke  of  Wellington's  explanation  (in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle)  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  propose  a  measure  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  which  would   extend  to  the 
removal  generally  of  all  civil  disabilities   under  which  they 
laboured,  some  noble  lords  declared  themselves  hostile  to 
such    a  proceeding.     Lord  Eldon  pronounced  his  opinion, 
'*  that  llie  moment  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  parliament,  the  sun  of  Great   Britain  would  be 
j:et  ;**  and  entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  in  proof  that  further  concessions  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  a  body,  that  was  already  sufficiently  powerful  io 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     These  sentiments,  how- 
ever, were  \ve\\  covwViulc<i  \i>j  \>\fe  o^voiow  of  the  marquis  oi 
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sea,  who  had  just  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
A,  He  strongly  pointed  out  the  character  of  the  asso- 
1  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  not  illegal ;  and  he  advised 
i.ssing  such  a  bill,  as  should  put  the  Protestant  and  Cm- 
subjects  of  these  realms  on  an  equal  footing ;  and  he 
L  then  say  that  they  should  never  hear  again  of  the 
lie  association.  Mr.  Peel  acknowledged  his  private 
^,  regarding  the  Catholic  question,  to  be  unaltered ;  but 
;ered  into  a  long  and  candid  explanation  of  existing  cir- 
ances  which,  he  admitted,  required  the  immediate  trail* 
sation  of  Ireland.  The  coiudderation  of  the  Catholic 
I  had  been,  Mr.  Peel  said,  necessarily  postponed,  firom 
:o  time,  on  account  of  the  position  of  England  with 
Ti  countries ;  but  during  the  period  of  the  last  twenty- 
ears  the  delay  had  occasioned  very  serious  injury  to 
.ate,  on  account  of  the  divided  opinions  of  the  mem- 
>f  the  legislature  on  the  Catholic  question.  It  would 
fair,  he  observed,  that  permanent  resistance  should  arise 
'  temporary  grounds  of  expediency,  and  whilst  disunion 
d  between  the  legislative  bodies  and  the  government, 
)er  administration  of  the  law  by  juries  in  Ireland  was  next 
possible.  This  consideration,  more  than  any  other,  im- 
him  to  propose  the  settling  the  question  in  a  way  that 
L  have  the  effect  of  calming  the  mind  of  the  anxious 
stant,  and  of  satisfying  every  reasonable  Catholic. 
.  Peel  obtained  leave  to  propose  the  suppression  of  dan* 
s  assemblies  and  societies  in  Ireland,  which  passed  into 
,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  of  March, 
e  day  that  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  Catholic  Relief 
ti  the  Commons,  every  avenue  leading  to  the  parliament 
was  filled  to  excess;  so  that  when  the  door  to  the 
;ers'  gallery  opened,  the  crush  was  tremendous.  Mn 
Prefaced  the  discussion  of  the  bill  by  a  supplication  that 
would  lay  aside  **  all  private  interests,  prejudices,  and 
1  affections,"  and  then  entered  upon  the  reasons  which 
nduced  his  present  conduct.  By  his  &lQAA\xkew\.\\.  v^- 
i,  that  the  measure  had  been  delated  aa  \ow^  ^.-aVv.^^ 
o  do  so :  that  the  actual  state  oi  IteVw^d  wo^  xeo^vt^ 


•f  fhm  lf%!Uttimt  i ;  and  tfiatmrani^ 
toCiitoHa  Ind  been  tbe  pfifft 
the  ImI  lUrty  ymv  ;  and  thooc;!!  that  pnqji  ]^^ 
MIy  gnttlcd.  Ite  prtitioMw  had  brail 
ngkft  artfH  print  andMemihadM  | 
M«aa.tlM  <lii^HMiiaiBifat  haj 
aad  waa  rngjag  Hbttm  toieiac  thi 
M  ma  ao  lQii«cr  ada,  ar  JMt.  to  withhold.    M 
MMa  Iha  paK^  af  goamMBi  tocaavkrtha 
af  Iha  lag— t,  that  tha  Cartwiic  light  ha  rfiiJid,    y 
Iha  caiafaliihcd  lalighB  af  Bii«;huid  aacuad.    The  firtk 
aflha  bin  earned  a  BMJarity  ofoaa  haadnd  end 
It  waa  lead  aeceaad  tiaea  m  tha  ITth,  whca 

AaijiHilj  hi  fafoaraf  it  waaaaahoirfiadaad  eighty.  Oa 
<ia  Mrt  it  wat  to  Iha  eeeiarittee ;  aa  tha80tbitaeeicarfe 
thM  thaa,  and  aliil  baia  a  oMJoiily  af  om  haadnd  eed 


Oie  tta  MtoeHag  day  Mr.  Fed  cairied  the  bill  from  the 
CaaaMaa  to  iht  Loide,  where  it  wae  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
laad  a  eeeoad  time  on  Thorsday  the  M  of  ApriL  The  first 
two  hoars  of  that  day  were  em]^yed  in  receiying  petitions, 
of  which  thirty-eeiren  were  presented  by  lord  Eldon,  who  said 
he  coold  haTe  trebled  theniw 

la  the  course  of  discosaion,  the  royal  dukes  uttered  their 
different  sentiments  on  the  measure.  The  duke  of  ClareDce 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  biD,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  remove  de- 
gradation from  the  Catholics ;  the  duke  of  Sussex  was  of  the 
opinion ;  but  their  brother,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  matter  in  a  different  light ;  his  royal  highness  pre* 
seated  a  petition  frtmi  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  against 
farther  concession  to  the  Catholics,  the  signatitres  to  which 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  On  that  occasion  he 
expi  eased  his  sentiments  with  a  warmth  of  fe^ng  and  earnest- 
Bess  of  purpose  that  shewed  how  truly  aealoos  he  was  in  bis 
endeavours  to  frustrate  a  measure  which,  in  his  view  of  it, 
would,  if  persevered  in,  fundamentally  shake  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  On  a  division,  the  majority  in  firroar  of  the 
roadKng  waa  ome  \M[ik^a«^«EA%?««    TIm  Lords  met 
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B  on  the  8th  :  adjourned  debates  occupied  tlieir  attention 
i  lOth  ;  lord  Eldon  declared  his  coiilintied  objedinns  ta 
n;iost  impressive  lang;iiDfre  ;  and  towards  the  close, 
■duke  of  Cumlwrland  repeated  his  conscientious  objections 
LSiire,  and  his  royal  brother,  the  (hilte  of  Sussex, 
tated  his   approbation  of  the   bill.     It  parsed  on  tile  10th 
(^April,  with  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  13th.     At  the  samt;  time  waa 
passed  the  disfranchisement  bill,  for  the  belter  regulation  of 

Perty  in  the  persona  eiilillud  to  vote  at  parliamentary  el ec- 
in  Ireland. 
le  following  is  a  list  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry, 
are  entitled  to  their  seats  in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  relief  bill  r — 

In  Ensland.  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  barons 
Slourlon,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Stafford,  Clitford. 

In  Inland.  Earls  Fingal,  Kenmare  ;  viscounts  Gorman- 
stown,  Netterville*.  Taafe,  Southwell;  harous  Trimlestown, 
Ffrench. 

SJn  Scolland.  Earls  Tranquair,  Newburgli. 
.  The  Komau  Catholic  Barunets  of  England  are, 
6ir  John  Oerard,  Lancashire;  Henry  Tichborne,  Hants; 
larles  Throckmorton,  Berks  ;  Edward  Blount,  Shropshire ; 
Richard  Acton,  Shropshire;  Henry  Hunlocke,  Derbyshire 
(minor);  Carnaby  Hatrgerston,  Northumberland;  Henry 
Webb.  Wiltshire;  Richard  Bedingfield,  Norfolk;  Edward 
Srajth,  Shropshire;  Thomas  Stanley,  Cheshire;  Thomas 
Gage,  Siilfolk  (a  minor);  Henry  Lawson,  Yorkshire;  Ed- 
ward Mostyn,  Flintshire;  Clifford  Constable,  Slaflbrdshire ; 
Edward  Vavasour,  Yorkshire^. 
Tiie  Tiish  Baronets  are 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew.  John  Burke,  Thomas  Esmondi 
Fitzgerald,  James  Nugent,  Richard  Naglc. 

There  is  also  one   Scotch  Baronet,    sir   James    Gordi 
Tweeddaleshire. 


lire; 

Ltae^H 
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The  principal  names  which  have  dropped  offlattefly,e&&flr 
by  death  or  confoimiiy,  have  been,  Browne,  lord  MontifK; 
Roper,  lord  Teynham ;  Curzon,  Acton,  Mannock,  Gascoigtt, 
Fleetwood,    Swinburne,    Englefield,    Hales;    all    peen  or 
baronets. 

Amon^t  the  English  Roman  Catholics  are  many  anciot 
families  conspicuous  in  English  history.  Their  present  hea4 
are  mostly  country  grentlemen  of  secluded  habits  of  life.  Sucfa 
are  the  names  of  Acton,  of  Wolverton  ;  Anderton.  Bishop; 
Blundel,  oflnce;  Bodenham;  Bowden;  Brockholes ;  Browne, 
ofMostyn;  Blount,  of  Maple-Durham ;  Biddulph;  Beringtoii; 
and  Berkeley.  Clavering,  of  Northumberland ;  Clifton ;  Con- 
stable Maxwell,  of  Everingham;  Courtney;  Carey;  Chi- 
chester ;  Chomley ;  Charlton ;  Crathorpe ;  Clifford ;  and  Can- 
ning. Diconson;  Doughty;  Dalton,  and  Darrell.  EvsIod; 
Eyre ;  Errington ;  Eccleston.  Fairfax ;  Ferrers  ;  Fitzherbert; 
Fermor.  Gibson ;  Gildebrand ;  Greenwood  ;  and  Giffard,  of 
Chill ington,  whose  ancestors  saved  king*  Charles  II.  at 
Boscobel.  Hansford ;  Hanvers  ;  Hyde ;  Hodgson ;  Horn- 
yold;  IIusRcy;  Howard;  Henage;  and  Huddlestone.  Iii^leby* 
Jones;  Jackson.  Langdale;  Lorimer.  Maircj  Meneil,  of 
Yorkshire ;  Middleton,  of  Stockheld ;  More ;  and  Manby. 
Needham;  Nevill ;  Nelson  ;  N  orris.  Past  on  ;  Porter ;  Plow- 
den.  Redel  Saltmarsh  Garstald,  of  Yorkshire;  Salvin,  of 
Durham;  Scarisbrick;  Scrope,  of  Yorkshire;  SilvertD/?; 
Standish ;  Strickland,  of  Westmoreland ;  Stapylton,  of  Carl- 
ton ;  Stone  j  Stanley ;  Selby  ;  and  Sheldon.  Tempest,  of  York- 
shire ;  Trapps  ;  Townley  ;  Tubeville ;  Turvile  ;  Tanstall ;  Tas- 
borough  ;  and  Traiford.  Vaughan.  Wakeman  ;  Willou£^hby; 
Whitgreave ;  Whitham,  of  Yorkshire ;  Wright ;  and  Watson. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  above  >i^iv 
thousand  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  alone.  \Viih  ^ 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Gordons,  Macdonalds,  Mackin- 
toshes, Macphersons,  &c.  were  Roman  Catholics :  tlieir  grand 
and  great-grand-children  are  Protestants.  The  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745  effected  this  change,  by  dissolving  the  feudal 
system.     The  children  of  the  gentry  in  general,  particularly 
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t  remotely  allied  to  the  chieilains,  were  dispersed, 
in  the  south,  and  put  to  business, 
atholic  relief  bill  was  received  with  grateful  joy  by 
e  body  of  the  Catholics,  who  felt  that  their  loyalty 
with  the  most  gratifying  mark  of  confidence  by  being 
1  a  footing  with  their  fellow  protestant  subjects.  Ire- 
T  herself  in  possession  of  the  boon  she  had  so  long 
arnestly  asked ;  but  the  words  of  Dr.  Doyle  must  not 
tten :  "  That  emancipation  would  do  much,  but  that 
)re  remained  to  be  accomplished."  It  is  confidently 
that  they  who  have  laboured  so  ably  and  so^suc- 
towards  obtaining  their  legislative  rights  and  pri- 
will  continue  their  active  exertions  towards  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  else  their  professions  of 
n  will  be  suspected,  and  their  pledge  will  be  forfeited 
bouring  classes  of  their  countrymen,  who  have  been 
0  consider  emancipation  as  the  certain  restorer  of 
prosperity. 


THE  END. 
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